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The Catholicity of The Church: 
An Introduction 


John Meyendorff 


The term “catholicity” is comparatively recent in origin. The 
patristic and credal tradition knows only the adjective catholic and 
proclaims our faith in the “catholic Church” (KaGoXiKi^ ^KKXriata). 
To speak of “catholicity” reflects a preoccupation with abstract 
ideas, while the real object of theological concern is the Church, 
Perhaps if the Fathers had developed—as does modem theology— 
a special branch of theological science called “ecclesiology,” diey 
would have come to use the term “catholicity” as an abstraction or 
a generalization of the adjective “catholic,” just as they spoke of 
“deity” (©£6TT]q), “humanity” (dv0pco7t6TT]q), etc., when they 
were defining the hypostasic union. But it is a fact that patristic 
thought has somehow avoided speaking of the “marks” of the 
Church in abstracto. Neither was there among the Fathers a 
tendency to “hypostasize” and “objectify” the Church itself. When 
they spoke of the catholic Church, the Fathers implied, first of all, 
that it is the “Body of Christ” and the “temple of the Spirit”. The 
four adjectives which describe the Church in our Creed—including 
the adjective “catholic”—all refer to the divine nature of the Church: 
the presence of Christ and the Spirit in the world. In the patristic 
period, the Church was not itself an object of speculation, or even 
of controversy (except in the second and third centuries), but the 
living context of all theology. As we all know, this is unfortunately 
no longer the case. In the ecumenical movement, the nature and 
identity of the Church is understood differently by the various 
Christian groups. In contemporary Orthodox theology itself, a 
peculiar compartmentalization of concepts and areas (generally 
imported from the West) has led to a divorce between Church 
and theology—a divorce which explains why both Church and 
theology are in a deep crisis. 
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One cannot over-emphasize how urgent it is for us Orthodox 
to recover the sense of a “churchly” theology which is truly Christ- 
centered and Spirit-centered, and which implies unity between life 
and dogma, liturgy and theology, love and truth. The credibility 
of our message to our own youth, to other Christians, and to a 
world which has lost Christ but is still often searching for Him, 
depends on such a recovery. It was thought that a concentration— 
during this Conference—on our common confession of faith in the 
“catholic Church” could contribute to this urgent need. 

We have before us several introductory papers, and we are 
now looking forward to hearing the respondents and to participating 
in a general discussion in three areas where the implications of 
“catholicity” are of crucial importance: the structure of the Church, 
its relations with other Christians, and its mission to the world. 
The authors of the papers provide us with the fundamental refer¬ 
ences to Scripture and the Fathers: they affirm that the traditional— 
and the only possible—Orthodox approach to “catholicity” is rooted 
in the fullness of God’s trinitarian life and is therefore a gift of 
God to men, thus making the Church the “Church of God.” They 
also recognize that this gift implies man’s responsibility: God’s 
gift is not simply a treasury to be kept, or a predestination to be 
enjoyed, but it is a seed, planted in the world and in history—a 
seed which man, as a free and responsible being, is called upon to 
cultivate so that the catholicity of the Church may be realized 
every day, in the ever-changing conditions of the life of the world. 

There is a remarkable consensus among the authors of our 
papers on these points. I have always been amazed at how easily 
Orthodox theologians agree with each other at international meetings 
as long as they Affirm and describe the divine, eternal, and absolute 
truths of Orthodox theology about God, Christ and the Church, 
even if and when they differ in temperament and in methodology. 
In this fundamental agreement there is, indeed, a great security, 
and it is good and proper for all of us to rejoice quite sincerely 
in this fundamental meeting of minds and agreement in faith. Here 
and here only lies the hope for the future. 

However, is it not equally obvious that—when it comes to the 
practical application of these divine truths which unite us all—the 
Orthodox Church shows an image of division and inconsistency? 
This gap between “theory” and “practice”—or, if you prefer, between 
our “faith” and our “works”—is there to be seen by outsiders as 
well as by ourselves. It is fortunate that we are not always totally 
deprived of a sense of humor, for I have often heard at Orthodox 
meetings—even on the hierarchical level—the half-cynical remark 
that “Orthodoxy is the right faith held by the wrong people.” 

Of course, the gap between divine perfection and the deficiencies 
of sinful men is nothing new in the life of the Church. It is at 
all times appropriate to consider, along with Nicholas Berdyaev, the 
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“dignity of Christianity” as well as the “indignity of Christians.” 
But in our present situation there is something particularly tra^c 
in the serenity with which we so often proclaim that we are indeed 
the “true catholic Church”, and at the same time continue our 
games which we know are inconsistent with what we believe the 
Church to be. 

It is urgent that we recover our moral consistency. To provide 
guidelines for such a recovery is the primary task of theology, 
but it is to be something more than a purely academic pursuit 
if it is to serve the Church of Christ and to proclaim divine truth 
to the world which God created. It is, indeed, urgent because in 
the midst of our clergy and faithful one begins to sense a mental 
disarroi which leads to doubtful escape-channels: sectarianism, 
pseudo-spiritualism, or cynical relativism. All these escapes are 
attractive to some because they are easy solutions, reducing the 
mystery of the Church to hmnan dimensions and providing a 
measure of Ulusory security to the mind. But if we a^ee that 
these are deviations from the “narrow path” of catholicity, we 
should be able to define not only what catholicity is as Gtod’s 
gift, but also what it means to be an Orthodox Catholic today, 
and to show our Orthodox Church to be the witness to its catholicity. 
For it is only if it succeeds in bridging the gap between “theory” 
and “practice” that theology wiU immediately again become Ae 
theology of the Church, as it was in the time of St. Basil and St. 
John Chrysostom, and not simply a “clanging cymbal” (KdpSaXov 
dXaXdCwv-I Cor. 13:1). 

Under each of the three sub-topics of our general theme there 
are urgent issues with which our theology must deal, not only on 
the theoretical level, but in terms of concrete guidelines which 
could help the future pan-Orthodox “Great Council” if and when 
it is held, and also serve the immediate needs of our Church. 


1. The Structure of the Church 

When we say that the Church is “catholic,” we affirm a 
quality, or a “mark” of the Church which is to be realized in the 
individual life of each Christian, in the life of the local community 
or “Church,” and in the manifestations of the Church’s universsd 
unity. Since we are now concerned with the structure of the 
Church, I will speak only of the local and universal dimensions 
of “catholicity” in the Christian community. 

a) Orthodox ecclesiology is based on the notion that a local 
Christian community, gathered in the name of Christ, presided 
over by the bishop, and celebrating the eucharistic meal, is indeed 
the “catholic Church” and the Body of Christ—not a “fragment” 
of the Church, or only a part of the Body. This is so because 
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the Church is “catholic” through Christ, not through its human 
membership. “Where Christ is, Aere is the catholic Church” (Ign., 
Smyrn, 8:2). This local dimension of catholicity which is one 
of the foundations of our theology of the episcopate, of our under¬ 
standing of the councils, and of tradition is probably accepted by 
all Orthodox theologicms and has even won some positive recogni¬ 
tion outside Orthodoxy in the past years. It does have important 
practical consequences for the life of the local Churches. These 
consequences are often called “canonical” but they in fact transcend 
the legal aspect of the canonical texts. The authority of the canons 
actually lies in the theological and dogmatic truths about the Church 
which the canons are called to express and protect. 

Thus the catholicity of the local Church implies in particular 
that it encompass all Orthodox Christians in each place. This is 
not only a “canonical” but a doctrinal requirement as well, and 
a necessary implication of catholicity which becomes obvious as soon 
as one recognizes Christ as the ultimate criterion of Church structure. 
It is also an expression of the basic Gospel precept about “love 
for our neighbor”: the Gospel does not call us to love only our 
friends, or only to preserve our ethnic ties, or to love humanity 
in general, but to love our neighbors, i.e., those whom God has 
chosen to meet us in our earthly existence. The local “catholic” 
Church of Christ is the gathering of those who not only love each 
other as neighbors, but are also fellow citizens of Christ’s Kingdom 
and recognize together the full significance of love as expressed 
by their only Head, their only Lord, their only Master—Christ. 
TTiose who do so become together members of one Catholic Church 
of Christ, as it is manifested in the local eucharistic assembly under 
the leadership of the one local bishop. If they do not act in this 
manner they betray the commandment of love, obscure the meaning 
of eucharistic unity, and ignore the catholicity of the Church. 

These facts of our faith are quite obvious, and equally obvious 
is our reluctance to take this Christian faith seriously enough to 
draw the appropriate conclusions, especially here in America. 
The usual reference to the existence of liturgical communion be¬ 
tween the various territorially overlapping “jurisdictions” as a 
sufficient expression of their unity is obviously improper. The 
true significance of the liturgy—and of eucharistic ecclesiology 
which, properly understood, is 3ie only true Orthodox ecclesiology— 
is that eucharistic unity is realized in life, reflected in Church 
structure, and in general provides the Christ-centered pattern on 
which the entire life of the Church as such is based. 

It is, therefore, our duty as theologians and as Orthodox 
Christians to recognize that our systematic reluctance to accept 
our mission as witnesses to the Church’s catholicity and our pre¬ 
ference for permanent ethnic divisions are betrayals of catholicity. 

b) The “catholicity” of the local Church also provides a 
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theolo^cal substance to the Orthodox doctrine of the various 
ministries, and particularly that of the episcopate. As we all know 
and ^nerally recognize, apostolic succession is bestowed upon 
the bishops as heads and pastors of concrete local Churches: 
Orthodox ecclesiology is faithful to the ancient tradition of the 
Church, which never knew “bishops in general,” but only bishops 
of concrete, stable communities. The entire Orthodox insistence 
on the ontological equality of all bishops among themselves is 
based on the principle that each one of them presides over the 
same catholic Church in a given place, and that no local Church 
can be more “catholic” than another. No bishop can therefore 
be more a bishop than his brothers presiding over the same Church 
elsewhere. 

But what then about so many of our “titular” bishops? How 
can they be spokesmen for the “catholic” Church if their episcopate 
is devoid of concrete pastoral responsibility for clergy and laity 
in a given place? How can we Orthodox Christians defend the 
episcopate as belonging to the very esse of the Church (as we 
always do at ecumenic^ gatherings) when the episcopate has often 
become a simple “dignity” bestowed upon individuals for the sake 
of prestige? What is die authority of synods and councils composed 
of “titular” bishops? 

c) There is also a universal dimension to catholicity. To fol¬ 
low die standard concepts accepted since St. Cyprian of Carthage, 
each local catholic Church is centered on the cathedra Petri occupied 
by its local bishop, but since there is everywhere only one catholic 
Church, there is also only one episcopate (episcopatus unus est). 
The particular function of the bishop consists both in being the 
pastor of his local Church and in carrying a responsibility for the 
universal communion of all the Churches. This is the theological 
meaning of episcopal concUiarity, and it is an ontologically re¬ 
quired element in the episcopal consecration, which presupposes 
a gathering of all the bi^ops of a given province representing the 
one episcopate of the universal Church. Episcopal conciliarity is 
also me highest witness to apostolic truth, the most authentic 
authority in doctrinal and canonical matters. It has two tra<fitional 
expressions—regional and imiversal—and, in each case, it requires 
a structure, an organizational channel through which conciliarity 
becomes a permanent feature of Church life. Hence the appearance, 
early in Qmrch history, of many regional “primacies” and of one 
universal primacy. Obviously, the basic principle of Orthodox 
ecclesiology, which affirms the full catholicity of the local Church 
and therefore the ontological identity of Ae episcopal ministry 
everywhere, can admit only primacies inter pares, and the location 
of these primacies can o^y be determined throng a consensus 
of the local churches (ex consensu ecclesiae). The essential function 
of all “primacies” consists in assuring a regular and orderly practice 
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of episcopal conciliarity on the regional and universal levels. 

The above principles are—I believe—uncontroversial and admit¬ 
ted everywhere in the Orthodox world. But what happens in reality? 
The heads of our various “autocephalous” Churches exercise their 
“primacies” in rough conformity with canonical tradition as chair¬ 
men and leaders of local synods of bishops. Most of them, however, 
are not “regional” but ethnic primates. To a large extent the ethnic 
element has replaced the regional and the territorial principles of 
Church structure, and this evolution must be considered as nothing 
else but a secularization of the church. The phenomenon of “nation^ 
Churches” is certainly not entirely new. There is a fully legitimate 
degree to which the Church can identify itself with national ethos 
and tradition and assume some responsibility for the society in 
which it exists. The Orthodox East has always encouraged the 
assumption by the Church of those elements of national tradition 
which could contribute to the progress of Christianity in each 
given nation. But since the secularization of nationalism, Which 
occurred everywhere in Europe in the nineteenth century, the scale 
of values was reversed. The “nation” and its interests began to be 
considered as ends in themselves, and instead of guiding their 
nations to Christ, most Orthodox Churches accepted de facto 
control by secular national interests. The principle of “autocephaly’” 
began to be understood as total self-sufficiency and independence, 
and the relations between “autocephalous” churches were conceived 
in terms borrowed from secular international law. In fact, however, 
the only—1 say, the on/y—ecclesiologically and canonically legitimate 
meaning of “autocephaly” is to give a group of dioceses the right 
to elect its bishops without any interference from a “higher” 
primate, i.e., a patriarch, archbishop, or metropolitan. “Autocephaly” 
presupposes conformity with the universal structure of the Ordiodox 
Church. Historically and canonically, several ethnic elements can 
be grouped in one “autocephaly,” and a single “nation” may 
comprise several autocephalous groups of dioceses. Not “auto¬ 
cephaly” but territorial unity is the fundamental requirement of 
Orthodox ecclesiology. 

An equally dangerous confusion has occured in relation to 
universal “primacy.” Since the world episcopate is one—as also 
the universal Church is one—holy tradition has always recognized 
the ecclesiological necessity of having a coordinating center of 
communion and common action. This service of unity was fulfilled, 
in apostolic times, by the Church of Jerusalem. In the second 


use the term “autocephaly” in its modem sense. In the Byzantine 
canonical texts the adjective “autocephalous” most frequently designated 
individual “archdioceses” which were not dependent upon a regional met- 
tropolitan and his synod, but were appointed either by a patriarch or by 
the emperor directly. 
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century there was already a general consensus for some pre¬ 
eminence of the Church of Rome. There was also a very early 
polarization of minds, between the East and West, concerning 
criteria which were to be employed in recognizing and locating 
universal primacy: the Orthodox East has always considered that 
no mystical significance can be attached to the apostolicity of a 
Church, nor to any particular location, but that imiversal primacy 
(as well as the locd primacies) should be established wherever 
this would be practically most convenient. Thus the Church of 
Constantinople was elevated to the second place after Rome 
“because it was the seat of the emperor and Ae senate” (canon 
28 of Chalcedon) and, after the schism, this Church naturally 
assumed the universal primacy formally enjoyed by the Roman 
pope. The reason for this elevation was the existence of a (nominal¬ 
ly) universal Christian empire, of which Constantinople was the 
capital. 

After the fall of Byzantium (1453), the reasons which had 
provoked the selection of Constantinople for the universal primacy 
disappeared. However, the Orthodox Church was now so much 
attached to its Byzantine forms and traditions that no one challenged 
Constantinople’s primacy, especially since the Ecumenical Patri¬ 
archate was granted effective control over all the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians in the Ottoman Empire. Even Russia, which was out of 
Turkish control and whose tsars inherited the imperial title of the 
Byzantine basileus, never claimed universal primacy for its newly 
established patriarchate (1589). In fact, however, Constantinople 
was never able to exercise direct and meaningful leadership, as 
it did in the past, outside the Ottoman borders. The sense of 
Orthodox unity suffered greatly from that situation. As the various 
Balkan states were receiving Aeir political independence (Greece, 
Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and later, Albania), they fell out of 
the Phanar’s ecclesiastical control and tended to ignore its leader¬ 
ship. 

These are historical facts whose ultimate consequences we are 
facing today. But what about the ecclesiological necessity of having 
a world center of communion and action? 

The answer to this question is found in Orthodox tradition: 
there is no doubt that such a center is needed, preferably with an 
international staff and the possibility for all local Churches to 
maintain their permanent representatives on the spot. The Ecumen¬ 
ical Patriarch heading such a center should act as the real servant 
md initiator of OrSiodox conciliarity. He must be sufficiently 
independent from outside political pressures and always act ex 
consensu ecclesiae. 

The restoration of a Church structure based on catholicity is 
not a matter of Church politics, but of theology. For this reason 
I believe that a conference like ours can help the Church find its 
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true catholic witness. We, as theologians, are called to remind 
the Church that it is truly “catholic” only because it is Christ’s, 
and that it can therefore manifest and realize its catholicity oidy 
by always accepting Christ as the ultimate and only pattern of its 
structure and order. 


2. Relations with other Christians 

The doctrine of “catholicity,” as several speakers will point out 
during this Conference, implies the legitimate possibility of cultural, 
liturgical, and theological diversity in the one Church of Christ. 
This diversity does not mean divergence and contradiction: the 
unity of the Church implies full unity of faith, of vision, of love, 
the unity of the one Body of Christ, which transcends all legitimate 
diversity. This unity, we believe, is still possessed by the Orthodox 
Church, in spite of all the personal or collective deficiencies of 
her members, and it is therefore the one true catholic Church. 
It is Christ, not men, who gives the Church its catholicity and 
unity, but it is up to us to realize unity and catholicity in such a 
way as not to betray these great gifts of God’s grace. 

To be an “Orthodox Catholic” is, therefore, not only a privilege 
but, first of all, a responsibility before God and men. St. Paul, 
in his ministry, was able to be “a Jew with the Jews” and “a Greek 
with the Greeks,” but who could, better than he, castigate these 
same “Jews” and “Greeks” when they were refusing, in Corinth, 
to form one single eucharistic community? 

Diversity is not an end in itself: it is legitimate only when it 
is at the same time overcome and transcended by unity in the 
fullness of Christ’s truth. It is to this unity that we Orthodox must 
caU non-Orthodox Christians, and our basic claim, again, is that 
it is already found in the Orthodox Church, and not on some 
invisible or pseudo-“spiritual” level, of which all separated Chris¬ 
tians equally partake. 

Unfortunately, the most serious obstacle to the credibility of our 
claim is again the image presented by the Orthodox Church: our 
inconsistency in even attempting to live up to “catholicity”! Of 
this we gave several examples in reference to Church structure. 
And I wiQ emphasize again that for the time being an articulate 
witness about Orthodoxy always conflicts with observable facts 
about the concrete reality of the Orthodox Church. 

The difficulty of authentic witness is inherent in catholicity 
itself inasmuch as it is a task as well as a divine gift. Catholicity 
implies active vigilance and discernment. It implies openness to all 
manifestations of God’s creating and redeeming power everywhere. 
The “catholic” Church rejoices in whatever it finds of God’s power, 
even outside its canonical limits, because it is the Church of that 
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same and one God who is the Origin of all good. In spite of all 
the errors and heresies which we reject in the Western Christian 
tradition it is clear that the Spirit of God has continued, even after 
the schism, to inspire Western saints, thinkers, and millions of simple 
Christians. The grace of God did not suddenly depart when the 
schism occurred. The Orthodox Church has always recognized 
this, without in any way falling into relativism or ceasing to see 
itself as the only true catholic Church. For to be “catholic” means 
precisely to recognize everywhere that which is God-made and 
therefore basically “good,” and to be ready to assume it as one’s 
own. Catholicity rejects only that which is evil, or erroneous. 
And we believe that the power of “discernment,” the power of 
rejecting error and of accepting that which is authentic and right 
everywhere, is being exercised by the Holy Spirit in God’s true 
Church. To quote St. Gregory of Nyssa: “Truth passes in the 
mean. .. destroying each heresy, and yet accepting what is useful 
to it from each” (Orat, Catech, 3). This quotation should become 
our ecumenical motto! It is also particularly important for us, 
whom God has placed as witnesses for Orthodoxy in the midst 
of Western civilization. 

The important biblical and canonical concepts of “discernment” 
(bidcKpiaiq— esp, I Cor. 12:10 and Rom. 14:1) and “recognition” 
(in the meaning of the verb “to know”, I John)—in 

both their positive and negative meanings—are the true foundation 
of an Orthodox approach to ecumenism. We betray the “catholicity” 
of the Church whenever we lose either the faculty of seeing that 
which is erroneous, or the loving and truly Christian faculty of 
rejoicing in that which is right and good. To cease to recognize 
the hand and presence of God wherever it appears and to adopt 
an attitude of pure negativism and defensiveness towards non- 
Orthodox Christians is not only a betrayal of catholicity, but a 
form of neo-manicheism. And conversely, to lose the sense that 
error and heresy do exist and that they have a deadening effect 
on man, and to forget that the Church is built on the fullness of 
truth, is also a betrayal not only of Orthodox tradition, but also 
of the New Testament, upon which this tradition is built. 

One of the present difficulties of our participation in the 
organized forms of the ecumenical movement resides in the recent 
commitment of many ecumenical agencies to modem theologies 
of “secularization,” which are themselves based on long-standing 
Western tendencies to consider man as “autonomous” from God 
and his “secular” life as an end in itself. Some Orthodox react 
in a panicky and sectarian way while others fail to realize the 
seriousness of the situation, and comfortably use the advantages 
(often illusory) provided by their “image” as participants in the 
ecumenical movement. It is our responsibility as theologians to 
avoid these pitfalls and to provide the Church with guidelines for 
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witness and action. At this point, therefore, our task in formulating 
an authentically Orthodox attitude towards ecumenism is in¬ 
separable from a theology of the “world”—another ambivalent 
scriptual term—which, in one sense, God “loved” and for whose 
life He gave His Son, and which, in another sense, we are being 
called to “hate.” 


3. Catholicity and Mission 

The Christian claim that Jesus is indeed the “Word of God”— 
the Logos “through whom all things were made”—is a universal 
claim which involves not only all men but also the entire cosmos. 
The Johannine identification between Christ and the Logos implies 
that Jesus is not just the “Saviour of our souls”: He is not only 
the carrier of a message limited to a peculiar field called “religion,” 
but in Him is the ultimate truth about the origin, the development 
and the final destiny of all things. Hence His Church is necessarily 
the catholic Church—KaO* 5Xov—“referring to the whole.” 

We will probably all agree in rejecting the simplistic temptation 
to which Christians have often succumbed in the past, which con¬ 
sists in using the Bible as a reference book in physics or biology, 
or in claiming for the Church hierarchy the right of controlling 
scientific research and knowledge. These attitudes were based on 
a wrong interpretation of revelation and, particularly on the 
identification of human words—through which God speaks in the 
Bible—with the unique, living and personal Logos who speaks in 
His Church through the Holy Spirit. We believe indeed that Jesus 
Christ is this personal divine Logos, in whom aU the relative truths 
revealed in the Old Testament found their fulfillment and in whom 
it is also possible to find the ultimate meaning of man’s origin 
and destiny, on which science furnishes us also much important 
data. 

The goal of mission is indeed that all men would know Christ 
and in Him find communion with God. But knowledge of Christ 
and communion with God (that which was called theosis by the 
Fathers) are not communicated to men so that they may in any 
way replace man’s knowledge of himself and of the cosmos, but 
in order to fulfill that knowledge, to give it a new meaning and 
a new creative dimension. Thus, the knowledge which comes from 
Revelation—from Scripture and from Tradition—does not replace 
culture and science, but liberates the human mind from die secular 
or a-religious, i.e., from a necessarily one-sided approach to Ae 
reality of man and to the world. 

TTiese fundamental presuppositions have always served as the 
foundation of the Orthodox approach to the “world” and to mission. 
The tradition of using a vernacular language in worship—fte so- 
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called Cyrillo-Methodian ideology—itself implies that Christianity 
does not suppress indigenous cultures but assumes them into the 
united diversity of catholic tradition. In each case, however, this 
approach presents problems peculiar to each situation. The plural¬ 
istic and partly Christian cultmre of America, for example, is an 
unprecedented challenge to Orthodoxy, with wWch the now emerging 
American Orthodoxy must urgently cope. It requires a dynamic 
and creative approach. To seclude Orthodoxy in the ethnic ghettos 
which were instrumental in bringing the Orthodox faith in the new 
world is, on the one hand, a betrayal of catholicity, and on Ae 
other, provides only illusory protection against the overwhelming 
impact of American social reality. But neither does unconditional 
Americanization provide the right solution, because the “world” 
can never be accepted unconditionally into the Kingdom of God: 
it must first go through the paschal transformation and transfigu¬ 
ration through the cross and resurrection. And this indeed is a 
dynamic and creative process for which the Church needs the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

As we all know, contemporary theology of the “world” is in a 
state of great confusion. Many Protestants and some Roman 
Catholic theologians are pushing quite far the traditional Western 
concept of the “autonomy of the Secular.” The new secularist 
trend results not only in the view that the world is in a sense the 
only true source of revelation, but in the understanding of the world 
itself as paradoxically reduced to sociological categories. The destiny 
of man is interpreted almost exclusively in terms of economic 
development and social justice. The only competitor of this “social” 
bias in anthropology is Freudian pansexualism. 

It seems to me that an articulate Orthodox reaction to these 
trends is one of our major tasks today, in the framework of the 
“catholic” witness of our Church. WiAout any triumphalism, we 
can affirm and show that the Orthodox tradition concerning the 
nature of man is indeed tremendously rich, not only in its patristic 
roots, but also in the more recent developments of theology, and I 
am drinking particularly of some aspects of the Russian religious 
philosophy in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The 
undue monopoly of Schleiermacher, on die one hand, and Hegel 
on the other, in contempora^ Western theology, is based on one¬ 
sidedness and in part on ignorance. The OWhodox must speak 
out clearly of the God-centered anthropology of the Greek Fathers, 
and they will soon find influendal allies in the West itself (I am 
thinking, for example, of much of Karl Rahnefs work). 

One should not forget, however, that—by its very nature—the 
true Chrisdan message cannot be formulated in terms immediately 
understandable, and therefore appealing to the world. In becoming 
man—and assuming the fullness of humanity—the Son of God did 
not cater to any existing ideology or system of action. Neither 
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can we. The Christian, for example, will necessarily be committed 
to social justice, but he will also have to warn that ultimate human 
destiny lies not simply in a just distribution of material goods. To 
those believing in social revolutions, he will necessarily appear as 
a rather shaky and uncommitted ally, reminding them that revolu¬ 
tion is not the solution to all evils and that even it can become a 
true “opiate” of the people. With those on the right and those on 
the left the Christian can only go part of the way, and he is likely 
to disappoint both. His own total commitment will remain es¬ 
chatological: “We look for the resurrection of the dead.” 

Thus die Church cannot identify itself totally with either social 
causes and ideologies of “change” or with the conservative philos¬ 
ophies of the status quo. But there is a more natural and more 
reliable ally of Christianity which most Christians tend to overlook. 
This ally, I submit, is science. 

The history of the relationship between Church and science is, 
as you know, a tragic one, and the Church is greatly responsible 
for the conflict. While the Western Church attempted to impose 
upon science its authoritarian control, which led to Ae development 
of antireligious “scientism” and positivism, the Orthodox East has 
often been too contemplative and (why hide it?) somehow 
monophysitic. It had little time to think of the problem. Modern 
science, moreover, was created in the European West and not in 
the Byzantine or Slavic East, 

Nevertheless, today science and Christianity are no longer 
real enemies, but there is, between them, a tragic mutual ignorance. 
Christian theologians know little about science, partly because 
their own field is demanding enough, and partly because true 
science quickly discourages amateurs while sociology and politics 
do not, so that many theologians are tempted by easy and illusory 
success and become amateur sociologists and amateur politicians 
in order to be “in dialogue” with what they think is “the world.” 
But many scientists, on the other hand, often know about Chris¬ 
tianity no more than what they learned in their childhood on a 
grade school level. Meanwhile it is science—and the technology 
streaming from it—which controls the contemporary world, rather 
than the politicians and social ideologists. The theologian and the 
scientist can and must understand each other. If they do not know 
each other, it is mostly because both were conditioned by centuries 
of hostility, and because both were too busy with their respective 
parochial interests. Here is where the Church must manifest its 
catholicity, i.e., through overcoming all parochialism! Some of our 
contemporaries have shown the way: Paul Florensky in Russia, 
Teilhard de Chardin in the West. They may have made some 
intellectual mistakes, but shouldn’t we forgive them when we think 
how tragically alone they were among the theologians of their time 
in their endeavor to show that theology and science are actually 
looking for the same and unique truth? 
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Here is where lies a most urgent “catholic” responsibility—not, 
of course, in the sense of promoting a new kind of “Orthodox 
science” which would know more about atoms, molecules, and 
genes than regular science, but in the sense of making theology 
and science consider each other seriously again. Today direct 
hostility between them has been largely overcome, but it has been 
replaced by mutual ignorance. The situation is that theologians 
recognize that science and technology represent a tremendous 
power for man, given by God to control nature. But scientists 
must also admit that their competence is limited by its very object; 
they establish facts, but the ultimate meaning of these facts escapes 
their domain. They should therefore look into theology, i.e., into 
the basic intellectual and spiritual implications of the faith for 
ultimate criteria and moral norms. 


Conclusion 

These are some of the problems involved in our consideration 
of the catholicity of the Church at this Conference. The issues 
have also been introduced in the papers which you have received, 
and in the forthcoming days we will also hear from the respondents 
and hopefully have fruitful discussions. But the real task lies 
further ahead: catholicity is not only to be discussed, but to be 
practiced. It is to be the obvious sign that each of our dioceses, 
each of our parishes is indeed the local “catholic” Church, endowed 
with the divine gift of Christ’s presence and called upon to manifest 
that gift to all men. 

The gap between theory and practice is—as I mentioned already— 
so great in the historical Orthodox Church of today that there 
would be ground for despair among the Orthodox themselves 
and for nothing but compassionate irony in those who look at 
us from outside—if theory was only “theory,” and not a gift of God; 
if the divine Eucharist was not transforming—over and over again— 
our poor human fellowship into the true and catholic Church of 
God; if, from time to time, God was not performing miracles, 
such as permitting the survival of the Orthodox faith in oppressively 
secular societies, or providing for the Orthodox dispersion through¬ 
out the West, making possible a universal Orthodox witness again. 

But to close the gap and thus to become worthy of the mighty 
acts of God, so obviously performed for our benefit and salvation, 
remains for us a sacred duty. The gap cannot be closed through 
bluffing, lying, and boasting about the past glories of this or that 
particular tradition, of this or that ecclesiastical institution. There 
is one positive characteristic of the critical age in which we live: 
its ability to discern the unauthentic, its search for existential 
truth, its search for holiness.... 
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I have just pronounced a word which indeed should not be 
omitted in our discussion of catholicity. The Church is not only 
one and catholic—it is also holy. Holiness is, of course, a divine 
property, just like true oneness and true universality, but it is made 
accessible to man in the Church. Those whom we call “saints” 
are precisely those Christians who, more than others, have realized 
in Aemselves the fullness of divine holiness communicated to 
men in the holy Church. The Fathers of the Church, as we all know, 
never distinguished between “vision of God” and “theology”; they 
never admitted that intellectual prowess in understanding the 
Gospel has any meaning without holiness. The saints—not “profes¬ 
sional churchmen”—have truly succeeded in projecting the image 
of Christ to the world in the past, for only in the light of holiness 
can one truly understand the meaning of the cross and the meaning 
of St. Paul’s description of the Church in his own day: “We are 
treated as imposters, and yet are true; as unknown, and yet well 
known; as dying, and behold we live; as punished, and yet not 
killed; as so^ro\^^l, yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet making 
many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing everything” 
(II Cor. 6:8-10). 
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MAIN THEME I 

Catholicity and the Structures 
Of The Church 

Serge S. Verhovskoy 


Introduction 

The general meaning of the word “catholicity” in the under¬ 
standing of linguists and theologians is approximately the follow¬ 
ing; cadiolicity means general, common, universal (in the qualitative 
and quantitative senses), whole, tot^, existing and meaningful 
for all, one and plural at the same time, possessing organic unity. 
In the Christian understanding, catholic means possessing the 
fullness of all the positive qualities necessary for the well-being 
and salvation of all mankind;^ accepted by the Church everywhere, 
always and by everyone;® possessing the wholeness of truth and 
holiness; infinitely multiform but united in God in faith and church 
organization. According to the Slavophiles, catholicity unites aU 
Christians in faith, freedom, and love, in the Holy Spirit, in the 
revelation of God, and in Holy Tradition. Catholicity can be 
related to the whole universe inasmuch as it is renewed in Jesus 
Christ and inasmuch as the Church has the gift and the purpose 
of communicating the fullness of God to the whole world. 

Catholicity means particularly confessing the true doctrine 
(Orthodoxy), or belon^g to the Orthodox Church. In Patristic 


^St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures XVIII, 23. 
®St. Vincent of Lerins, Commonitorium I, 2. 
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thought catholicity is not only the inner property of the Church, 
but is manifested with evidence in her unity in time and space 
and also in Ihe general organization of the Church (accor^g 
to the Roman Catholics, in the Papacy). Finally, catholicity 
originates in the will of God the Father to save mankind. It is 
accomplished in Jesus Christ® in whom dwells the saving fullness 
and perfection. Catholicity is given by the universal life-creating 
power of the Holy Spirit in a variety of His gifts. 

The Protestant understanding differs from that of the Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic in that catholicity is recognized to be limited 
and relative; it means general comprehensiveness, a rather vague 
principle of unity acceptable for many. It can also be understood 
as something which is generally accepted by all mankind. 

The general abstract scheme of catholicity can be described 
in this way: any being in which unity and plurality are internally 
united possesses catholicity. This being does not possess catholicity 
if it is comprised of parts which are united only externally. The 
unity on which catholicity can be based must possess such a 
fullness of existence which would be capable of comprehending the 
whole being. This unity can possess two forms: it can be the 
principle from which all other forms of the being proceed (for 
example Jesus Christ as the source of the existence of the Church) ; 
or it can be a principle of consubstantiality which from within 
determines the form of existence of all the component elements 
of the being (for example, the common nature of the Church of 
all nations Siroughout all ages). 

The second principle of catholicity is plurality or variety 
because consubstantiality does not exclude the variety of forms in 
which it will be realized (for example, in the Church, her members, 
church communities, locd churches, etc.). However, each particular 
form of existence must: (1) participate in the unity and the com¬ 
mon nature of the whole; (2) be a positive element for all others 
and for the whole; and (3) include in itself all other forms of 
existence or at least be with them in an inner communion. (Thus, 
in the Church everyone and everything is determined by God 
and Jesus Christ and participates in the very nature of Christianity; 
everyone and everything has its positive meaning for all others 
and for the whole Church; each Christian must be in communion 
with other Christians. Such is the idea of the Body of Christ in 
St. Paul.) Unity and multiformity are internally united in the one 
body of the Church. This is what we call catholicity. If the Church 
would be only one, plurality and variety would be excluded from 
her. Catholicity permits the unity of the Church to embrace all 
the various elements which are in her in such a way so as to enrich 
her without destroying her unity. 


®St. Ignatius of Antioch, To the Smyrnaeans 8. 
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It is impossible in this brief study to exhaust all the sources 
of Orthodox theology. I will limit myself to the general ideas of 
Orthodox dogmatics and to the teachings of the New Testament. 


/. Prototype of Catholicity in God 

The prototype of the catholicity of the Church is found in 
God Himself. God is One Being in whom all is divine. The divine 
unity originates from God the Father. All exists from Him and for 
Him not only in the world but in God Himself because the Son 
of God, the Holy Spirit, and all the divine manifestations proceed 
from the Father and exist for the Father. The divine unity is 
eternally realized in the divine consubstantiality, in the unique 
divinity of the Holy Trinity from which proceed all the essential 
energies of God. Nevertheless, in the divine unity each hypostasis 
is absolutely different from the others; each exists for the others 
and by the others; each includes in it all others in eternal inter¬ 
communion. Each hypostasis manifests itself particularly within 
the unique action of God. The truth and the wisdom of God, 
His life, holiness, and love all have their principle in God the 
Father; but the Son is the very hypostatical Wisdom, and the Holy 
Spirit is the Spirit of Wisdom shining from the Son. The Holy 
Spirit is the very hypostatical life, holiness, and love proceeding 
from the Father and dwelling in the Son. From God die Father, 
the divine wisdom and the life-creating power pours on the whole 
universe through the Son of God and the Holy Spirit. 

It is worthwhile to note that the Orthodox doctrine of the 
self-revelation of God in ideas, energies, and glory especially 
stresses the correlation of unity and infinite plurality in this divine 
self-revelation. The absolute simplicity of the divine Super-Essence, 
the absolute unity of the Father, of the Logos, and of the Spirit 
is manifested in the infinite plurality of divine decisions, ideas, 
words, energies, and in the infinite variety or forms of the divine 
^ory. God is, as it were, not satisfied by His super-essential 
simplicity: He wants to exist in the fullness of all the possible 
forms of divine existence. Nevertheless, divine unity is never 
compromised; the whole being of God is present in each of its 
manifestations and all the divine manifestations are united with 
each other in the perfect harmony of the Divine Being. 


II. Catholicity in the World 

The universe created by God reflects in it the same connection 
between unity and plurality in their ideal harmony. The presence 
of God in the world unites it in God but at the same time God 
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supports in existence not only the whole cosmos but each creature 
in the particularity of its being. The divine words and energies 
are the foundations of the existence of innumerable created beings 
which unite them in common harmony. 

In the fallen world, the unity became confusion and variety 
became division. The possibility of coherence and harmony was 
lost; either unity absorbs and excludes variety, suppressing all 
that is particular, or all is divided in reciprocal difference and 
hostile separation. Thus, catholicity is hardly present in this fallen 
world. 


III. Jesus Christ as the Source of Catholicity 

The harmony of unity in plurality, which was lost by the 
fall of mankind, has been restored in the world through the Church 
by the Incarnation. The Son of God brings into the world the 
fullness of the divinity (John 1:16; Col. 2:9) which fills all those 
in whom Christ dwells through faith and grace (Eph. 3:19). 
“. .. the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us full of grace 
and truth” (John 1:14). 

The Son of God becoming man has brought down into the 
Church the very divine truth and the manifold wisdom of God 
(Eph. 3:10); He revealed to man the image of God, the Divine 
Logos “... in whom are hid aU the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” 

The Son of God has sent into the world the Holy Spirit who 
rests in Him eternally, and the fullness of gifts of the Spirit were 
poured into the Church. The Son of God and the Holy Spirit have 
not only revealed God to us but have brought us into communion 
with Him, adopting us to Him. In this way, men became both 
participants of the divine nature (II Peter 1:4) and “the members 
of the household of God,” of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit (Eph. 2:13-22). The perfection of God the Father was 
manifested to the faithful as the ideal of their life, and the love of 
the Father embraced them and has lifted them to heaven through 
the Son and the Spirit. 

Jesus Christ has united man with the Super-Essential Divine 
Being in whom the fullness of existence is not absorbed by unity. 
The Holy Trinity is the source of infinite illuminating and life- 
giving manifestations. 

When the Son of God became man, he also restored the fullness 
of existence in human nature which would be impossible without 
the union of the human with the divine, i.e., without the divinization 
of man in Jesus Christ. As God and man, Jesus Christ unites 
in Himself the fullness of the perfection of existence of both God 
and man. That is why He could be called “him that filleth all in all” 
(Eph. 1:23). 
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The fullness of Christ does not remain in Him done just as 
the fullness of God the Father does not remain in Him: the 
divinity of the Father is also the divinity of the Son ^d the Holy 
Spirit. Jesus Christ is consubstantial with all mankind.* Perhaps 
the most striking text which speaks about this is in the parable 
of the last judgment (Matt. 25:31-46): Christ identifies Himself 
with all men but clearly in such a way that the men with whom 
He identifies Himself do not cease to be particular persons. The 
unity of Christ with men is founded first in that He possesses the 
human nature common to all men, but also in His free desire to 
be in others and to identify Himself freely with them. 

Those in whom Christ dwells, whether they are aware of His 
presence or not, cannot prevent Christ’s being present in them; 
but they can accept Christ in the measure of their faith and good 
will, and they can also reject Him, In any case, our transformation 
in Christ depends not only on the Lord but on us: Christ can be 
in us but we can be not in Him (II Cor. 13:6). But even if we 
are in Christ, our existence is not confused with His. Each Christian 
realizes Christ in himself in his own way, although Christ is always 
identical to Himself (Heb. 13:8). Christ is our prototype, first as 
the Logos in whom are contained the ideas of all creatures; second, 
as the Son of Man who from eternity existed in the Son of God, at 
least in His Divine contemplation. We can think that the first 
Adam was created according to the image of the Son of Man which 
existed eternally in God. Thirdly, Christ is the image of the renewed 
man (I Cor. 15:42-49; Rom. 8:29; Eph. 2:10; Col. 3:10). In 
this way, Jesus Christ became the New Adam (Rom. 5; I Cor. 15). 
Only those who are conformed to Christ can be “new creatures” 
(II Cor. 5:17; Gal. 6:15). Christ became for us our wisdom, 
ri^teousness, sanctification, and redemption (I Cor. 1:30). In 
Him we have immortality, glory, and the life-creating heavenly 
Spirit (I Cor. 15:42-45). But from the fullness of Christ’s humanity, 
all receive in the measure of their faith and effort (Rom. 12:3; 
Phil. 3:12-16). We are apprehended by Jesus Christ but we can 
only strive to apprehend Him. Each Christian, even if he is relatively 
perfect, can be only a particular and partial image of Christ, and 
he can become such an image not only because of all the gifts 
which he received from Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit but also 
because of his own creative effort (Phil. 2:12-13). We must 
“gather with Christ” (Luke 11:23). The Apostle Paul, who 
ascribed everything in his life to Jesus Christ and to the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, was nevertheless aware of the enormous effort 
he made with all his being during his apostolic activity (I Cor. 1-3, 9; 
II Cor. 4, 6, 10-13). Human efforts do not create any value; they 
only realize in personal life and in the surrounding world what we 


*This is the dogma of the Fourth Ecumenical Council. 
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receive from Christ and the Holy hpirit, although our efforts are 
always creative and personal. Without such human efforts, Acre 
would be no positive and creative variety in the Church, no living 
diversity, and therefore no catholicity. Free reactions of man to 
the actions of God are very important for the right understanding 
of catholicity because on the one hand these human reactions 
unite man in God, and on the other hand they, being free and 
personal, are necessarily particular and thus introduce in the 
relations of man with God the principle of variety which is a 
necessary component of catholicity. 


IV, Catholicity and the Church as the Body of Christ 

“He that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit” (with the Lord) 
(I Cor. 6:17), Our bodies are also members of Christ (I Cor. 6:15). 
“By one Spirit are we all baptized into the body.,. and have been 
all made to drink into one Spirit” (I Cor. 12:13), We are all one 
body, one Christ (I Cor. 12:20-27; Rom. 12:15; cf. Eph. 5:22-23). 
The fullness of Christ is communicated to the Church and com¬ 
prehends her: the Church is the “fullness of Him that filleth all 
in all” (Eph. 1:23). The Church is the kingdom of the Son, of 
the love of the Father (Col. 1:13), of the Son of God from whom 
all is derived and in whom all is supported (Col. 14-23). The 
fullness, which according to the will of God the Father must dweU 
in His Son, is not only His divinity but also the universe and the 
Church particularly: they were created by God and they are in 
God through His Son and the Holy Spirit. We are “complete” in 
Christ (Col. 2:10), i.e., we have received in us His fullness. The 
Lord has loved the Church and has sacrificed Himself for her to 
communicate to her the fullness of perfection (Eph. 5:25-27) and 
the riches of the glory, and to make every man perfect (Col. 
1:27-28). Christ descended to earth and “to the lower parts of 
the earth” and He ascended into heaven “that He might fiU all 
things” (Eph. 4:9-10). 

Christians, as the members of Christ’s body, proceed from 
Christ: we are “of His flesh and of His bones” (Eph. 5:30). We 
are all branches growing on the vine which is Christ Uolui 15:1-8). 
The Book of Revelation also speaks about those who are from 
the seed of the Church, that is, those who are born by the Church 
(Rev. 12:17; cf. Gal. 4:26-28). The idea of the motherhood of 
the Church became commonplace in Holy Tradition, although 
strictly speaking Christians are bom of God in Jesus Christ by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit (John 1:12-13). Nevertheless, we 
are not born without an action of the Church, and we are associated 
with her nature by Baptism. The apostles Peter and Paul especially 
underline the generation of Christians from the word of God 
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which was preached in words and by the very life of the apostles 
(I Peter 1:23; Rom. 10:14-17; I Cor. 4:14-16; Gal. 4:19). The 
same word of God is preached continuously by the Church. It 
will not be false to say that the Church gives birth to her new 
members, but according to the will of God by the power of the 
Holy Spirit and only in Christ. The Lord Jesus Christ is evidently 
not born from the Church: “He is the head of the Church from 
whom is the whole body” (Col. 2:19). God the Father “hath 
put all things under his feet and gave him to be the head over 
all things to the Church” (Eph. 1:22).^ 

Christ does not depend on the Church or on her members, 
but the whole Church and each individual Christian are in absolute 
dependence, although freely, upon Christ. The symbol of marriage 
between Christ and the Church shows us that the Church can 
be opposed to Christ as some kind of “collective person” in the 
same way in which each Christian, being a particular person, 
cannot be totally identified with Christ. At the same time, if a 
husband who loves his wife loves himself, Christ also loves Himself 
in the Church, that is, in his body,® because Christ and the Church 
are hypostatically different but they are one being. The initiative 
of the marriage with the Church according to Eph. 5 belongs to 
Christ, and Christ Himself makes this marriage possible by His 
love and self-denial, purifying the Church from every spot and 
blemish and making her perfect in everything. It would be false 
to conclude from this text that the Church is passive in her 
relationship to Christ. 

The unity and plurality of the Church is manifested also in her 
eucharistic life. “We being many are one bread and one body for we 
are all partakers of that one bread,” writes St. Paul (I Cor. 10:17; 


'The Book of Revelation (12:1-5) states that “the woman clothed with 
the sun” on the one hand “was with child and cried travailing in birth” (v. 5). 
On the other hand, her child was appointed “to rule all nations with a rod 
of iron and was caught up unto God and to his throne” (v. 5). According 
to Methodius of Olympus and Andrew of Crete, the second verse speaks 
about Christ inasmuch as He is identified with the persecuted Christians 
(cf. the words of Christ to the Apostle Paul when he saw Christ on the 
way to Damascus). Verse 5 speaks perhaps about the Mother of God who 
possibly is representing the Old Testamental Church. (See Alio, St. Jean 
UApocalypse, p. 178.) 

®Eph. 5:28-29. In Rev. 22:17, the Church, as a particular person, refers 
to Christ together with the Holy Spirit. Strictly speaking, a person can 
never be collective because it is necessarily unique and different from all 
other persons. The idea of a “collective” person can be reduced to the 
idea of collectivity which is considered being particular and different from 
all similar collectivities. For example: this family from all other families; or 
this nation from all other nations; or this local church in her particularity 
distinct from all other churches. 
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cf. John 6:56). Jesus Christ distributes his Body to all Christians 
and He gives us to drink his Blood which is shed for us. He, as 
it were, sacrificially divides Himself among us, giving Himself 
to each of us in order to dwell in aU. But the eucharistic presence 
of Christ saves only those who partake worthily—first of ^1 those 
who examine themselves and change themselves. Without a person^ 
effort to prepare ourselves for the reception of Christ, eucharistic 
communion can even be dangerous to our lives (I Cor. 11:27-32). 

The growth of the Church and those in the Church is described 
by St. Paul in two different perspectives. On the one hand, the 
whole body is from Christ (Eph. 4:16; Col. 2:19) without whom 
we can achieve nothing (John 15:5). All is from Christ and is 
accomplished by Him in His divine and human sacrificial life 
(Col. 1:12-23). On the other hand, we can build up the body 
of Christ. We can grow in the unity of the faith and in the 
knowledge of the Son of God. We can strive toward His fullness 
and grow in the truth and love of Christ. Each part (meros in 
Greek) of the Church acts in this case in its own measure but 
in unity with the others (Eph. 4:12-16; Col. 2:19). If we are 
“grounded” and “settled” in the faith, we receive all the gifts of 
the Kingdom, of eternal life, universal reconciliation, and holiness 
from the fullness of Christ (Col. 1:12-23). Men can add nothing 
to the divine and human fullness of Christ, but each Christian 
and entire Christian communities creatively realize in their own 
measure and particular form what is given to them in Christ. 

It is necessary that the body be comprised of many members: 
“.. .for the body is not one member but many... and if they 
were aU one member where were the body?” (I Cor. 12:14-19; 
cf. Rom. 12:4-5). This assertion of the apostle Paul has a very 
great importance: a separated person or individual is not a fuU 
being. We can apply it even to Christ: the purpose of His advent 
was not to remain in His divine perfection but to unite in Him 
man with God, and also not to remain a unique divinized perfect 
man but to unite in Himself all mankind and the whole universe 
in order to transform all creatures and to give everyone the 
possibility to freely acquire a perfect existence. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ contained the Church in Himself even before her foundation, 
just as He was the Son of Man and the Lamb of God even before 
His Incarnation. Nevertheless, only the Incarnation made Him truly 
man and only the full realization of the Church, through the 
submission of all creatures to Christ, will accomplish that which 
before the ages and already at the time of His Ascension pre¬ 
existed in the Son of God. Only then will the fullness of existence 
of the whole universe and of every creature be achieved and CJod 
will be all in all. 

The existence of a particular being is not perfect outside of 
the whole reality, but the existence of anything particular is 
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absolutely necessary for the whole and is in itself positive. Each 
member of the body, each vocation and gift is necessary (I Cor. 
12:21-22, 28-30; Rom. 12:3-8). This is the foundation for 
the existence of the Church and her organization. Without the 
diversity of the members neither the Church nor the world could 
exist, just as God Himself would not be perfect if He would not 
be the Holy Trinity. Yet the essence of God is one, just as the 
Church possesses one and the same nature and the whole universe 
is united by general principles. 

The particular is compatible with the whole. Even more than 
this, all the members are not only members of the body but of each 
other (Rom. 12:5). If each member is necessary for each other, 
the more it is necessary for the whole body. The difference 
between the members does not prevent them from belonging to 
the same body, “If the foot shall say because I am not the hand 
I am not of the body, is it therefore not of the body?” (I Cor. 
12:15). “If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing?.. . 
now God hath set the members every one of them in the body 
as it hath pleased Him (I Cor. 12:17-18); each member is neces¬ 
sary to all and to the whole body (I Cor. 12:12-21); no member 
is self-sufficient: the eye cannot say to the hand I have no need 
of thee. .. nay much more those members of the body which 
seem to be more feeble are necessary” (I Cor. 12:21-22). 

The Holy Trinity produces variety in the Church and distributes 
the divine gifts, although all are derived from the divine unity and 
return to it. “There are diversity of gifts but the same Spirit and 
there are differences of administrations but the same Lord, and 
there are diversities of operations but it is the same God which 
worketh all in all but the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal... all these worketh that one and the 
selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will” (I Cor. 
12:4-11, 28).^ 

On the very Day of Pentecost “appeared unto them cloven 
tongues like of fire and it set upon each of them” (Acts 2:3). 
It is remarkable that at the very moment of the foundation of the 
Church the Holy Spirit transformed not masses of men but each 
man individually although uniting them at once in perfect unity. 
The gift of tongues enabled the apostles to unite to the Church 
people of different nations. St. John Chrysostom adds that the 
apostles became torches from which many other torches were 
kindled.® The fullness of the Holy Spirit was poured out on the 


'The word “Spirit” in verse 4 certainly means the Holy Spirit; the word 
“Lord” in verse 5, the Son of God; and the word “God” in verse 6, God, 
the Father. This is the opinion of St. John Chrysostom {In Cor. horn. XXIX, 
No. 23). 

^In Acta horn. IV, 2. 
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wfiole world, sanctifying and unifying all those who are obedient 
to God with the Church (Acts 5:32^ We see here again all the 
elements of catholicity. 

The members or “parts” of the Church are in need of each 
other; but they must also be united by common love, by the love 
of peace, the help of each other, unanimity, compassion: that is, 
by a positive communion (Rom. 12:9-18; I Cor. 12:25-26;13; 
Col. 3:15). 


V, St, John Chrysostom*s Teaching about the Body of Christ 

St. John Chrysostom possessed a very remarkable and profound 
understanding of St. Paul’s idea of the body of Christ.* 

The body is the image of the whole being especially inasmuch 
as this being depends on its head. The head of the Church is 
Jesus Christ: from Him she has her life and dwelling; in Him 
she is growing in God. To separate from the Church means to 
lose life. Inasmuch as the Church is the body of its head (Christ) 
she can be identified with Christ. Generally speaking, the body 
of Christ can be determined as the unity “of the faithful of the 
whole world who live now, who lived in the past and of those 
who will live in the future.” The Body is inseparable from the 
Spirit. The Body of Christ is formed by the Holy Spirit: we are 
baptized by Him into “one body.” 

The body of Christ is one and the same. Inasmuch as the 
members of the Church belong to the one body, they are all 
identical. Unity and plurality, as it were, coincide in the Church. 
The plurality in the Church is not less real than the unity. The 
members of the Church are really different. “If we would not be 
really different, we could not be one body, and not being one 
body, we could not be one.” God communicates to us different 
gifts corresponding to the particular character of each one of us. 

For St. John Chrysostom, the members of the body of Christ 
are not only individual Christians but are also entire categories 
of Christians (for example: different ranks of hierarchy and 
ministry; benefactors; the poor; virgins; women; etc.), and also 
local churches which he opposes to the “Church all over the world,” 
saying that “the body of the Church is formed by many churches.” 

All members of the Church are necessary; all have their own 
purpose of existence. In this respect they are all equal although 
they can have different degrees of importance. Any wrong from 
which one member will suffer will wrong the whole Church. When 


^Hom, on the Epistle to Romans (Chapter 12:4-6) XXI; XX X-XXXIII 
Horn, on I Cor. (Chapter 12:12-30); X Horn, on Ephesians (Chapter 4:4-16); 
VII Horn, on Epistle to Colossians (Chapter 2:19). 
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the Church is deprived of one of her members, she is, as it were, 
“divided.” The well-being of each member of the Church cannot 
be separated from the well-being of all her other members and 
of the Church as a whole. Therefore, each member of the Church 
must keep his own position firmly in the totality of the life of 
the Church. The members of Christ are the members of each other. 

No member of the Church is self-sufficient; likewise the Church, 
without the unity of her members, cannot be the Church. The 
supposition that one member of the Church can be the whole body 
of Christ is unnatural. No member of the Church can replace 
another; that is why there must be many. Each member is necessary 
for the perfection and beauty of any other member and of the 
whole Church. 

God wants man to cooperate with Him. The life of the members 
of the Church and consequently of the whole Church is not possible 
without freedom and free human creative effort. 

If the Body of Christ is “unity in variety,” it cannot exist 
without the communion of all the members, without common love, 
reciprocal care, and common interdependence. Common sympathy 
and common care for the common good harmoniously unite the 
Church in one body. 

This teaching of St. John Chrysostom is a most excellent example 
of the doctrine of catholicity. It is very remarkable that the holy 
father finds the principle of catholicity, as he himself said, “in 
absolutely everything,” particularly in the elements of nature, in 
plants, in our bodies, in art and in culture. To this we can only 
add that the principle of catholicity, having its prototype in God, 
certainly exists in Ae world (as created by God), in the Church, 
in truth and holiness. True universality or cosmic unity cannot 
exist without catholicity. 


VL Other Symbols of Catholicity 

The allegorical description of the Church as a temple contains 
the same theology as that of the body of Christ. Christ is the 
cornerstone; on Him the whole structure is built. But the apostles 
and prophets also belong to the foundation of the Church and all 
Christians as “lively stones are built up a spiritual house” in faith 
and obedience (I Peter 2:3-10; Eph. 2:19-22). “... All the bulling 
fitly framed together groweth into a holy temple in the Lord; in 
whom ye also are builded together for an habitation of God dirough 
the Spirit” (Eph. 2:21-22), Thus God has included the prophets 
and apostles in the very foundation of the Church and all Christians 
are harmoniously united by their life and faith in one Church. In 
the future world, God Himself wiU be the Temple in which man 
will live (Rev. 1:21-22). 
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A similar meaning is reflected in the parable of one shepherd 
with one flock of sheep who know the voice of their pastor and 
follow everywhere after him (John 10:1-16). The idea of an active 
following after Christ, which includes the necessity of sharing His 
cross, is mentioned very often by our Lord (Matt. 8:22, 10:38, 
16:24, 19:21 and elsewhere). 

Jesus Christ has united Himself with all that is human; He even 
took upon Himself our sins, our sufferings, and death. We also 
must unite ourselves with Him in His sufferings and death, in 
His obedience, holiness, and wisdom, in order to participate in 
His eternal life and resurrection, in His Kingdom and divinity 
(II Cor. 5; Rom. 5, 6, 8; Phil. 2:1-5). Even where two or three 
are united in the name of Christ, He will be with them (Matt. 
18:20). 

If we are in Christ we are one because He cannot be divided 
(I Cor. 1:12-15). Variety is not division. The catholicity of the 
Church implies not only the churches on earth but also the 
Heavenly Church with which we are in communion.'" This unity 
is built on the unity of the Kingdom of God in which all members 
of the Church both on earth and in heaven participate. The unity 
of the earthly and heavenly Church is probably one of the best 
expressions of catholicity inasmuch as this union includes extremely 
different forms of Christiem life: the life of the kingdom in heaven 
and on earth. 


VII. Catholicity and Truth 

The unity and all-comprehensiveness of truth has a particular 
meaning for the catholicity of the Church. Jesus Christ emphasizes 
the unity of truth in God. He very often stresses that the truth 
is, as it were, primarily in the Father and proceeds from Him. 
The Son of God has the truth from the Father and the same truth 
is announced by the Holy Spirit (John 8:26-28, 8:40, 12:49-50, 
16:12-15, 17:17). The apostles are established in the same truth 
which they have learned in God through Christ and the Holy Spirit 
(Gal. 1:6-12). Because of this, the Church becomes the “piUar” 
and “ground” of the unique truth (I Tim. 3:15) which remains 
eternally imchangeable as Christ Himself (Heb. 13:8; II Tim. 
2:11-13; II Cor. 1:19-22). “Heaven and earth shall pass away 
but my words shall not pass away” (Matt. 24:35). This also is 
the reason for the unity of Holy Tradition: if divine truth is one 
as God Himself, how can Holy Tradition change? We must have 
the same mind as Christ (Phil. 2:5). We must be established in 


'"Eph. 1:10, 2:5-6; Col. 1:20, 3:14; Phil. 3:20; Heb. 12:22-24; Rev. 
19-20, 4, 6:9-11, 7:9-17, 14:15, 19:1-18. 
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our holy faith and “earnestly contend for the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints” (Jude 1:3, 20; cf. I Peter 3:8; Rom. 12:16). 
We have one Lord, one Father, one God and the Father of all 
(Eph. 4:5-6; Gal. 3:25-29). Following the example of the com¬ 
munity of Jerusalem, the whole Church has remained firmly in 
the teaching of the apostles (Acts 2:42). 

The truth, however, does not remain, so to speak, “immovable.” 
Even in God it has different forms: it is identical to the essence 
of the Father; it is His hypostatical Logos and Wisdom; it is also 
the Spirit of truth and wisdom. The truth of the Father throu^ 
the hypostatical truth which is the Son shines in the Holy Spirit. 
The light of the divine truth and the manifold wisdom of God 
(Eph. 3:10) fill the Church and the whole cosmos. God manifests 
Himself and speaks to man at sundry times and in diverse manners 
(Heb. 1:1-2). The Incarnation brought the divine truth to earth. 
The apostles and the whole Church preach it throughout the world 
(Matt. 28:19-20; Mark 16:15-20; Rom. 10:13-21; Col. 1:3-9). 
Man is regenerated by the words of God (I Peter 1:23) and these 
divine words are the seeds of the Kingdom of God in their soids 
(Matt. 13). The truth is freely accepted or rejected by man.^^ 
The possibility of knowledge in general and the knowledge of God 
is given to all men (John 1:9; Rom. 1:18-29). But inasmuch as 
sin and fleshliness has blinded man (Rom. 1:29-32; II Cor. 
3:6-15, 4:4), God, through Christ and the Holy Spirit, restores 
in us the capability of understanding and regenerates our minds 
(II Cor. 3-4; I John 2, 5:20; I Cor. 2; Rom. 12:2; Eph. 4:23). 
Thus the divine truth is spread among mankind. 

Knowledge of truth must grow throughout the world and in 
every Christian (Matt. 13; Col. 1:1-10). But can we admit variety 
in truth or in our knowledge and understanding of it? We cannot 
doubt that truth exists in many forms because God is the Trinity 
and He reveals Himself in the infinite forms of His Logos and 
Wisdom. This variety exists in eternal and perfect unity. In some 
sense we can speak about the unity and catholicity of the truth 
in itself and in its revelation. Each divine truth (logos or idea) is 
necessary as such; it is necessary also for all other truths and for the 
whole truth in its wholeness. All truths are reciprocally necessary 
and are determined by each other. All of them reveal the unique 
truth and, as it were, are derived from its fullness. 

The diversity of truth in human knowledge and understanding 
is also undeniable. It is evident already in the difference of degrees 
and fullness of our knowledge. It is enough to remember the 
teaching of St. Paul about “milk and hard food” in his apostolic 
teaching (I Cor. 3:1-4; Heb. 5:11-6:6). From this fact alone 


“John 3:20-21, 5:24, 8:31-49, 9:39141, 10:1-14, 12:37-41, 16:27-29; 
Matt 13; H John 1-2. 
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follows the inevitability of the infinite diversity of Imowledge of 
trudi among the members of the Church. Omniscience is not 
possible for any man; it cannot even be ascribed to the Church 
in its human membership; it is proper only to God. 

All that exists is manifested as truth (cf. Eph. 5:13) and has 
its logos or idea. Thus, the number of subjects of knowledge is 
practically inexhaustible, not only in general but even in theology. 
In each subject of knowledge there are many aspects and there 
are many possible perspectives in which to study them. Therefore 
each member of die Church and even the local churches are 
inevitably limited in their actual knowledge at every moment of 
their existence. Nevertheless, the possibility of the infinite deepening 
and widening of our knowledge and therefore the possibility to find 
an answer to any possible question is given to the Church always 
and everywhere inasmuch as even partial knowledge is a partial 
knowledge of the unique absolute truth which is contained in and 
manifested by Christ and the Holy Spirit to those who are in the 
Church. As a consequence of the indivisibility of the truth, the 
knowledge of each truth opens to us the way to the knowledge 
of all other truths and toward the deepening of the knowledge of 
the truth in its totality. 

Scholars do not pay sufficient attention to the personal form 
of existence of truth which is, of course, identical to itself in its 
essence. We have seen what divine revelation teaches about God 
the Father as the “only wise God” (Jude 1:25; Rom. 14:26; 
I Tim. 1:17); about the Son of God as the hypostatical Wisdom 
and Logos; and about the Holy Spirit as the Spirit of wisdom and 
truth (Isaiah 11:2; John 15:26). All this bears witness that the 
one and the same divine truth and wisdom has three different 
personal forms. 

The teaching of St. John and St. Paul do not contradict each 
other, but it is impossible not to notice the very deep personal 
spirit and form in all their writings. In the same way, in the 
whole Church also each truth being essentially one is perceived 
by each Christian in a personal manner. Only because of the 
personal perception of truth in God and in man is the truth 
not only a subject of knowledge and of abstract thinking, but a 
real and living power by which any person lives, for there is no 
life which is impersonal. 

If the truth being one in itself is known in manifold forms and 
in a different measure by each individual Christian and by individual 
Christian communities, the knowledge of each Christian and of 
each local church has to complete the knowledge of others and 
depend on them. The fullness of knowledge is thus given to the 
Church in its catholicity through the common witness of all the 
witnesses of truth: the prophets, the apostles, the fathers, the 
councils, and all the saints. We can say together with St. Vincent 
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of Lerins and the Slavophiles that the perfect knowledge of truth 
is given to the Church only in its catholic unity. 

In the light of the doctrine of the catholic character of truth 
and its knowledge in the Church, it is understandable that the 
catholicity of knowledge became the synonym for Orthodoxy, indeed, 
is nothing else than Sie affirmation and glorification of one truth 
as revealed to the Church and understood by her from the Day of 
Pentecost. The Church is only where the one truth is confessed— 
that is, where Orthodoxy is. Orthodoxy is the fullness of knowledge 
of the catholic Church. It is not the collection of contradictory 
opinions sic et non. 

Diversity in no way implies contradiction which, from the time 
of the apostles, has always been considered by the Church as a 
heresy. It is worthwhile to notice that contemporary heretical 
theology tries on the one hand to find as many contradictions as 
possible in Holy Scripture and Holy Tradition in order to undermine 
their authority, and on the other hand this theology, being inspired 
by relativism, denies the very existence of contradiction and heresies. 
It insists that there are only differences of opinions brought about 
by the influence of different spiritual surroundings and by different 
epochs. The oneness of truth is denied. 

If we extract separate texts and ideas from Holy Scripture 
and Holy Tradition, it is easy to find seeming contradictions in 
them. Genuine theology, in its understanding of revelation, always 
applied the principle of (if we can say so) “gnosiological catholicity.” 
l^e entire content of Scripture and Tradition expressed in so 
many books, texts, and ideas must be considered as one whole, 
of which each element depends on the others and on their totality. 
Only this understanding which unites the particular with the whole 
and comprehends everything in the light of the truth in the totality 
of its content is right. In Scripture and Tradition everything is 
complementary and each element explains the other. All is neces¬ 
sary for the understanding of the whole. But the foundation of 
theology is the knowledge of God. Theology must be built in the 
perspective of this knowledge. 

There is only one teacher and one true doctrine for the Church, 
that is: Jesus Christ and His teaching (Matt. 23:8). “Whosoever 
transgresseth and abideth not in the doctrine of Christ hath not 
God” (II John: 9). The preservation of the purity—that is the 
Orthodoxy—of Christ’s teaching has exceptional importance (Gal. 
1:6-12; II Cor. 4:1-6). All teachers who do not follow Christ or 
who deform His teaching are useless even for themselves—as food 
of bad quality (Heb. 13:7-9). All the fleshly, worldly, purely 
human doctrines and all myths can be harmful (Col. 2:4-23; Phil. 
3:17-21; II Tim. 4:2-5). St. Paul violently rejects Pharisaical 
Judaism (Gal. 1:6-12; Phil. 3:1-11). Our Lord Jesus Christ 
proclaims that all that is purely human (inasmuch as it is consciously 
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or unconsciously opposed to God), and Judaism (which is opposed 
to Him) is derived from Satan (Matt. 16:22-23; John 8:40-49). 


VIIL Catholicity and Ethics 

God is holy because His existence and life are perfect. If the 
life of the Son of God and of the Holy Spirit is from the Father 
(John 5:26, 15:26), their holiness is also from the Father. Is the 
Son of God not the truth and the Logos of holiness, and the Holy 
Spirit the very holy hypostatical life?^^ Thus divine holiness, like 
divine truth, is manifested in three hypostatical forms. Human 
holiness in its perfection is realized and manifested only in Jesus 
Christ. The Church is called to accomplish the holiness of Christ 
in her whole existence and in all her members. The source and 
nature of holiness are one, but its forms among Christians are 
infinitely diverse. Impersonal holiness is impossible. It is enough 
to point out the multitude of ranks of holiness recognized by our 
Church: patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, fathers of the 
Church, holy monks, princes, fools in Christ, etc. Here again the 
principle of catholicity is evidently at work: different personal forms 
and general types of holiness complete each other, all being neces¬ 
sary for the Ufe of the Church. In the same way, moral perfection 
requires a correlation of all virtues and cannot be reduced to only 
one of them, even if it will be love, because genuine love in itself 
unites all virtues. 

Outside of love there is no catholicity. Love strives to give 
existence to others and to live in communion with them. I^ve 
produces and unites all beings. The source of love is in God the 
Father and in the Son and Spirit of His love (Rom. 5:5; Col. 1:13; 
I John 4:16). The divine love of the Holy Trinity is poured out 
into the Church through Jesus Christ and the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. Love is the cause of the Incarnation and the Redemption 
(John 3:16; I John 4:7-5:3; Rom. 5:8). Love is the cause of the 
apostolic mission and any growth of the Church (Eph. 4:16). 
We find in the New Testament a doctrine about the divine love 
and Christ’s love which dwells and acts in Christians in the measure 
of their faith and dedication to God.^® Divine love and Christian 
love which flows from it build up and unite the Church. In both 
cases, love as a power of spiritual life and of activity has as many 
different forms and immediate objects as there are Christians and 


^®The idea that the holiness of the Father is manifested in the Holy Spirit 
exists in the theology of St. Cyril of Alexandria (Hubert du Manoir dc 
Juaye, Dogme et Spirituality chez Saint Cyrille D* Alexandrie, pp. 246-249). 

^®Luke 11:42; John 15:9-10; I John 2:5-15, 3:10-17, 4:7-5:3; Jude 21; 
Rom. 8:39; 1 Cor. 8:1-3; II Thes. 3:5; II Cor. 5:14-15; Phil. 1:8; Eph. 4:19. 
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churches. From God love flows within the whole Church and 
throughout the world. The responding love of Christians animates 
the whole body of the Church and converges on God. Without 
the divine love and Christ’s love there would be no love at all. 
But each manifestation of true human love is precious to God 
and for the Church, for it expresses the goodness of mankind. 


IX. Catholicity and Universality 

Catholicity necessarily includes universality. First, the very 
nature of God, of Christ, and of the Church in its fullness are, so 
to speak, “open,” and can be communicated to many persons and 
beings. All creatures can participate in God through Jesus Christ 
and the grace of the Holy Spirit. All mankind can participate in 
the Church. Only those who consciously and freely are opposed 
to God and to the Church can never be in union with them. 
Secondly, the purpose of the existence of God and of man alike 
does not imply self-limitation, but, on the contrary, implies a 
maximum expansion of their existence. This is the evident reason 
for creation and the Incarnation. The whole universe must become 
the Kingdom of God. All of creation must be “drawn into the 
nets” of the Kingdom (Matt. 13; I Cor. 15; Rev. 21, 22). All of 
mankind, all nations, and even “all poor and maimed and the halt 
and the blind” are called into the Kingdom (Matt. 28:19; Luke 
13:29, 14:21-23). The Holy Spirit descended in order to transform 
the whole cosmos. All beings are valuable not only in their nature 
which they have received from the general treasury of existence, 
but also in their personal and particular realization. 

The whole universe is given to the Son of God by His Father 
(Lk. 10:22; John 17:2). Our Lord has redeemed, reconciled and 
united all (John 10:1-16; Eph. 1-2; Col. 1). The very death of 
Christ on the Cross attracts everyone to Him (John 12:32). In 
His personal preaching ministry, Jesus Christ “went about all the 
cities and villages teaching in their synagogues and preaching the 
gospel of the Kingdom” (Matt. 9:35-38), and He went even beyond 
the limits of Israel (Mark 7:24-31). 

God, through Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, transmitted all 
the treasures of perfection and salvation to the apostles.^^ The 
apostles kept them in the unity of their college and in the apostolic 
community (Acts 2:42, 5:32; Gal. 1:18-2:10; and also in the texts 
of the previous footnote). From the apostolic Church, Christianity 
spread by Holy Tradition throughout the world in order to 


^^Acts 5:32; I Cor. 7:25, 11:1-2; II Cor. 3:1-6, 4:1-6, 13:3; Gal. 1:6-16; 
Eph. 2:20, 3:5-13. 
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accomplish its universality (I Cor. 11:1-2; Eph. 3; Col. 1:23-29; 
Phil. 3; II Tim. 3:10-17). 


X, The Church and the Churches 

The word “church” is used in the New Testament both in the 
singular^^ and in the plural,^® and also in relation to the particular 
local churches.^^ Sometimes the texts speak about the Church in 
general, although dwelling in different localities.^® St. Paul also 
uses the expression which in English is translated: the church 
that is in the house; that is, a family with the whole household 
is considered to be a small church community.^® 

Such use of the word “church” in the New Testament can 
easily be explained in terms of catholicity. Essentially the Church 
is one because her nature is one and she unites all Christians in 
one God and in one Christ. Inasmuch as the Church is always 
identical to herself wherever she is, we can speak about the Church 
being present in any place where we find a Christian community. 
For the same reason all the church communities or local churches 
can rightly be called churches, and the same can be said about 
any genuine Christian family. 

The descriptions of the churches in the Book of Acts, in the 
apostolic epistles, and in the Book of Revelation witness that they 
were different in their spiritual character and in their importance 
within the Church. With the development of the local churches, 
their particular characteristics were developed. We see the same 
phenomenon in the growth of monasticism in its different forms 
and of the theological schools in their variety (for example, 
Alexandrian, Antiochian, etc.). Variety, when it does not destroy 
her unity, always enriches the Church, on condition that continuous 
communion between the churches and between all the different 
spiritual and theological trends is maintained: that is, if the spirit 
of catholicity is kept by the churches. 

The one Church embraces all the churches wherever and 
whenever they existed on earth or in heaven. Therefore, the Church 


^®For example: Matt 16-18, 18:17; Acts 2:47, 20:28; I Cor. 10:32, 12:28; 
Eph. 1:22, 3:10, 5:23; Col. 1:18-24; I Tim. 3:15. 

^®For example: Acts 14:23-28; 15:41, 16:5; I Peter 1:1-2; Rom. 16:4-16; 
I Cor. 4:17, 16:1; II Cor. 8, 9:8-28, 12:13; Gal. 1:22; Phil. 4:15; II Thes. 
1:4, 

^Tor example: Acts 14:27; III John 9; Rom. 16:1; Col. 4:16; I Tim. 
5:16; Rev. 3-4. 

”For example: Acts 20:17-20; James 5:14; Rom. 16:23; I Cor. 1:2; 
Eph. 1:1; Col. 1:2; I Tim. 3:5. 

^®For example: I Cor. 16:19; Rom. 16:4; Col. 4:15; Philemon 1:2; 
I Tim. 3:5. 
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will certainly include the whole universe (Rev. 21-22). According 
to the teaching about the body of Christ, any harm or any loss 
to any member or part of the Church hurts the whole Church. 
The perfection of the Church is not only in its divine and hum^ 
nature but also in her comprehensive character, in the infinite 
diversity of her members: consequently in her catholicity. 

In the Kingdom of Heaven and in the future world, each 
individual will receive his reward, his particular form and degree 
of perfection (I Cor. 15:37-41). The nations will bring their 
particular glory (Rev. 21:26), and God, together with Jesus Christ, 
will prepare for everyone his mansion (John 14:1-3). The 
Jews and the Greeks, men and women, persons of all social classes 
and positions: all become one and the same in Jesus Christ. 
Nevertheless, they do not cease to be Jews, Greeks, men, women, 
etc; on the contrary, all the natural and personaJ qualities are 
transformed and perfected in God. “As God has distributed to 
every man, as the Lord hath called everyone, so let him walk. 
And so ordain I in all churches... let every man wherever he is 
called therein abide with God” (I Cor. 7:17-24). St. Paul himself 
became everything for everybody because he saw in this the best 
way to bring all to salvation (I Cor. 9:19-21). 


XL Catholicity and Divisions 

Catholicity presupposes diversity, but not contradictions or 
divisions which are always condemned by the New Testament. 
One of the main causes of divisions is falsehood in all its forms: 
heresies, distortions of Christian doctrines, stupidity, love of myths, 
etc.^® Other causes of divisions are the love of this world, flesh¬ 
liness, and passions. The spirit of “this world” pushes man to 
divisions. The desire for possession of material goods often brings 
open struggle.*^ St. Paul pays special attention to the tendency of 
false Judaism to ruin Christian unity (Phil. 3:1-11; Gal. [ 2 dl]). 
The primary cause of divisions is always Satan (Luke 22:31; 
II Cor. 11:13-14). If diversity enriches the Church, divisions 
destroy her. 

The Church not only condemns divisions but excommunicates 
from her catholicity all those who deny the very nature of her 
existence. Evil cannot and must not belong to the Church.** Behind 
every evil stands Satan—the source of hatred, falsehood, and death 


John 9-11; Gal. 1:6-12; Rom. 16:17-18; Titus 3:9-11; Heb. 13:9. 
“Acts 6:1-6; Jude 17-21; I Cor. 1:12-15, 3; Gal. 5:12-26; Col. 2:4-23; 
Phil. 3:17-21; 11 Tim. 4:2-5. 

"“^Matt. 13:24-43, 21:33-46; Luke 13:23-28; I Cor. 5:7-13; Titus 
2:13-14. 
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(John 8:37-49). “What concord hath Christ with Belial or what 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel” (II Cor. 6:14-18; 
I Cor. 10:16-23). Those who reject Christ cannot be members of 
the Church.""^ Those who deny Christ and His Spirit do not belong 
either to Christ or to the Church. They can be members of the 
Church only in appearance (I John 2:19; Rom. 8:9; I Cor. 12:13). 
Those who are not obedient to the Church are also excommunicated 
from her (Matt. 18:15-18). This world is not compatible with 
Christ or with the Church (John 14:21-24, 15:18-25, 16:33, 
17:9, 14-16). The new man, that is, man regenerated in Christ, 
a true Christian, and the old or corrupted man of this world also 
are not compatible (Eph. 2, 5; Col. 2, 3). This world is evil, 
corrupt, and dead (Luke 9:57-62). 

Renunciation of the world is the absolute condition for genuine 
participation in the Church (Luke 14:31-35; Acts 2:40; Rom. 
6:1-9). Those who refuse to take upon themselves the cross of 
Christ also cannot be His disciples (Luke 14:24-27). Even those 
who are weak in goodness (those who have lost their salt) or 
the lukewarm who try to keep neutrality between good and evil 
and who are sure in their earthly prosperity must be thrown out 
of the Kingdom (Luke 14:34-35; Rev. 3:15-18). 

Does the New Testament recognize the existence of at least 
a partial good outside the Church? Certainly yes, although this 
partial goodness in the world does not give the right to identify 
the Church with the world, nor to identify the Jewish heretical 
communities with her. Nevertheless, the Church, discovering good¬ 
ness outside of her limits, can be in communication with the 
positive forces of the world (e.g. with the State), and Christians 
can participate in the life of this world inasmuch as it does not 
involve them in evil. For the Church, the criterion for appreciation 
of good and evil is always the same—the divine truth revealed to 
her. 

The possibility of certain positive relations of the Church with 
the heterodox denominations is built on the same principle. In 
spite of all the defects and deviations of heterodoxy, we can 
recognize in heterodox denominations some elements which they 
preserved from the Church even after separating themselves from 
her. TTius, there is certain limited common ground for faith and 
life between the Orthodox Church and the heterodox denominations. 


XIL False Theories of Catholicity 

In conclusion I would like to say a few words about the 
theories of catholicity which seem to me to be false. 


10:32-41; Lk. 11:23, 12:51-53, 14:24-27; John 15:5-6; Heb. 6:4-8; 
Phil. 3:7-11. 
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Some theologians exclude from catholicity the principle of 
universality. Others reduce catholicity to the external spreading 
of Christianity only. The first disregard the value and necessity 
for the Church to embrace or at least approach all men, societies, 
and nations. Hiey ignore the fact that the members of ^e Church 
are valuable in themselves and enrich the Church by their diversity. 
The origin and the nature of the Church is one, but it is positively 
realized in its infinite diversity. The members of the Church must 
not be as coins with the same value. The universality of the Church 
is the will of God. 

If universality is understood superficially as the unity of men 
and church organizations without inner essential unity, such 
an understanding of catholicity is certainly false. 

Modern eucharistic ecclesiology reduces catholicity to the fact 
of celebration of the Holy Liturgy in all church communities: the 
Church is where the liturgy is served; aU other principles of the life 
of the Church are considered as not essential. It is absolutely false 
and even impossible to reduce the whole life of the Church to 
only one sacrament, or to separate the Eucharist itself from all 
other fundamental forms of Christianity (for example, from the 
knowledge of truth, from the spiritual and moral life, etc.). 

The charismatic theory of catholicity is that the Church is 
wherever the Holy Spirit acts and that the presence and action of 
the Holy Spirit can be subjectively established by those who pretend 
to be inspired and guided by His grace. From the Orthodox 
point of view, the manifestations of the Holy Spirit are never 
separated from the Holy Trinity, from Jesus Christ, and from the 
Church which was founded by Christ and the Holy Spirit Himself. 
Nor can they be separated from divine revelation in the Holy 
Scripture or from Holy Tradition. 

Therefore, according to the ancient precepts of Tradition, all 
those who refer to the Holy Spirit must prove that their life and 
doctrine are in agreement with the spirit of the Church. They 
must also prove that all they ascribe to the Holy Spirit conforms 
to the revelation of Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, about the 
authenticity of which the Orthodox Church has no doubts. 

The understanding of catholicity within the so-called “branch” 
theory is not acceptable for Orthodoxy because of the very under¬ 
standing of what these branches are. What this theory recognizes 
as being the branches of the Church, from our point of view are 
branches broken and separated from the tree of the Church. The 
Church cannot be comprised of branches which are separated from 
her. These broken branches keep certain characteristics of the 
tree, but their existence is deformed by the innoculation of some 
other principles alien to the Church. A heap of broken branches 
cannot produce catholicity. 

The evolutionary theory of catholicity has the same defect. The 
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growth of the Church in time does not break her body in pieces. 
The body of the Church develops but does not change in her 
nature. Such was a very pertinent teaching of St. Vincent of Lerins. 
If a new generation of Christians rebuilds Christianity in its own 
way, it separates itself from the Church and is no longer included 
in her catholicity. To conform to the conditions, the spirit, and 
the culture of the given time is no justification. The Church can 
adjust her methods of spreading Christianity to the special conditions 
of the time, but nothing else must be changed for the sake of 
such an adjustment. In everything which has at least some importance 
in Christianity, it is not the Church that must adapt herself to 
man or to the times, but it is man, with the help of the Church, 
who must strive to assimilate and realize the eternal Christianity 
of Christ both in his personal and common life. 

The catholicity in minimalism, which is very popular in the 
ecumenical movement, contradicts the very nature of Christianity 
which is essentially maximalistic. Jesus Christ calls us to the 
perfection of the heavenly Father and for the transfiguration of 
the whole universe in God. The advent of Christ and the descent of 
the Holy Spirit have as their purpose the granting to us of the 
fullness of existence which mankind never before possessed, even 
in the Old Testament Church. To narrow Christianity to any 
minimum means therefore to betray its basic ideal. 

The newest theory of catholicity in the ecumenical movement 
sees the principle of the unity of the Church in her relationship 
with the world. But in this fallen world unity either does not 
exist or it is founded in evil, or, in the best case, it has a clearly 
worldly character and thus is foreign to the Church. Christ came 
to unite the world; now we are called upon to unite the body of 
Christ with the powers of the fallen world. If the unifying power 
of the Church is considered to be in her mission in the world, 
we must state that this mission itself must be derived from the 
unity of the Church. Her mission in the world cannot be a con¬ 
stitutive principle of Christianity or of the Church. In addition, 
it is important to remember that the very purpose of the Christian 
mission in the world is to bring all men out from this world into 
the Kingdom of Christ. 
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Catholicity and the Structures 
Of The Church 


Some remarks in connection with the introductory paper 
by Serge S. Verhovskoy 

Archbishop Basil of Brussels 


Asked to respond to the paper by Professor S. S. Verhovskoy 
on Catholicity and the structures of the Church, I find myself in 
a rather difficult position. As interesting and theologically important 
as this paper is, it does not say much about ecclesiastical structures 
and therefore does not provide much material for the response 
which I have been asked to present. In such a situation, the only 
thing I could do is make a few short remarks about the paper of 
Professor Verhovskoy and the general theme of the Conference. 

I would like to note, first, that the expression “catholicity,’' 
rendered in modern Greek by KaGoXiKOTric;, is not to be found in 
New Testament (or Patristic) Greek which knows only the word 
“catholic,” Ka0oXiK6q, from which the rather abstract notion of 
“catholicity” was later derived. Or, to be more exact, we find it 
only once in Patristic literature, as a aira^ XEybpevov, together 
with payiorpoTT^q, in the Ecclesiatical History of Eusebius, where 
it designates a hi^ financial function or “controllership.”^ However, 
this exceptional case, with a non-theological meaning so different 
from our modem usage, shows only diat such abstract thinking 
about the Church, as expressed in the word “catholicity,” was 
alien to the ancient Church. Since St. Ignatius of Antioch, the 
adjective “catholic,” KaGoXiKi^, served as 5ie main and practically 


*Eus. Hist. eccl. 8.11.2 
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unique designation of the Church.^ I say ‘‘adjective” intentionally 
because, in general, the word “catholic” is nearly never used as 
a substantive in Greek as in Eastern ecclesiastical language. Such 
usage appeared in the Latin West where it designated a member of 
the Church. There are rare exceptions to the Eastern linguistic 
practice as, for example, when the substantive KaSoXiKoq is used 
as a title designating bishops or abbots with particular jurisdictions 
(such is the case of the catholicos of Georgia today) or even 
financial functionaries of the state.® On the other hand, “orthodox” 
is frequently used as both a substantive and an adjective by 
ecclesiatical writers since the fourth century (Methodius, Eusebius, 
Athanasius), during Arian controversies and in the Acts of Ecu¬ 
menical Councils.* The special substantive “Orthodoxy,” 6p0o6o^ia, 
also came into ecclesiatical use while no corresponding word for 
“Catholicism,” derived from “catholic,” was ever forged by the 
Greek Fathers (the expression KoGoXiKiapoc; is a modern Greek 
neologism meaning Roman Catholicism). It must be stressed 
however that, until quite a recent period, the Church was never 
characterized by the attribute “orthodox,” but always as “catholic.”® 
In Patristic terminology, the Church herself is catholic, but her 
traditional faith and doctrine is “Orthodoxy.” Although the faith 
is sometimes also called “catholic,” the members of the Church 
are the “orthodox,” Therefore, the Catholic Church is often called 
“the Church of the orthodox:” tov 6p9o66^cov. 

These preliminary remarks are necessary in order to avoid the 
confusion which is so often found in modem discussions about 
the Church, especially when the Slavic term sobornost (conciliarity) 
is used or, rather, misused as a kind of substitute for “catholicity.” 
As we have seen, such abstract notions are alien to the Orthodox 
tradition. As for the meaning of the adjective “catholic,” so 
intrinsically connected with the Church as its main attribute, we 
think that its best definition or description has been given by St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catechetical Orations: “And (the Church) 
is called “catholic” for being in the entire world from one end 
of the earth to the other and for teaching wholly (KaGoXiKcoc;) 
and lacking nothing of all the doctrines that must become part of 
man’s knowledge. .. and for subjecting every race of men... to 
godliness and for curing completely (KaG^oXiKcoq) and healing every 


®Ign. Smyrn, 8.2. See also: A Patristic Greek Lexicon by G. W. H. 
Lampe under the words Ka0oXtK6<; and iKKXr\ol<x. 

®Lampe ib. 

'‘Lampe under the word 6p066o^O(;. 

®The instances when the Church was called “orthodox” are extremely 
rare in patristic literature. I can quote only three: Epiph. Rescr, 4 (P.G. 
41.161B); Basilisc. Encycl. (P.G. 85.2601 A); Cyr. S. Vita Sabae 52 
(p. 144.15). 
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sort of sin, committed either through the soul or the body, and 
for being in possession of every notion of virtue in word or in 
deed that can be named, as well as of every spiritual gift.”® And, 
in another passage of the same oration, Cyril stresses the uniqueness 
of this Catholic Church: “If it happens that you visit some town, 
do not simply inquire where is the cathedral, because all other 
heresies of the impious attempt to call their caverns “cathedrals,” 
nor where is simply the church, but where is the catholic church, 
because this is the specific name of this holy Mother of us all.’” 
We can say that, in the conception of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, who 
expresses in these passages the mature reflection of the Church 
on her chief attribute, “catholic” is understood 1) as “universal” 
in both a geographical (“the ends of the world”) and a qualitative 
sense, as embracing men of different races, cultures and social 
positions; 2) as possessing the fullness of truth; 3) as having 
the fullness of saving power which defeats every sin or evil; 4) 
as having the fullness of holiness and grace and 5) as consequently, 
a unique characteristic. We see that, while the external marks of 
catholicity are not denied, it is the qualitative notion of wholeness 
in truth and grace which is particularly stressed by St. Cyril. 

Modem theology has devoted much attention to the nature of 
the Catholic Church, stressing particularly her eucharistic foundation 
and local character. In its extreme forms, this so-called “eucharistic 
ecclesiology,” as expressed e.g. by Professor Afanasiev in his 
recent book The Church of the Holy Spirit,^ leads practically to a 
negation of the universal aspect of catholicity (as described by St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem) and of the hierarchical structure of the Catholic 
Church. In saying this, we do not want to deny the positive sides 
of Afanasiev’s theories, his merit in drawing the attention of 
theologians toward ecclesiological issues which were long neglected. 
But he is wrong when he asserts that Holy Scripture knows only 
local churches and that the idea of a Church universal was first 
formulated by St. Cyprian of Carthage. The Eucharist certainly 
occupies a central place in the life of the Church, as also in the 
spiritual life of a Christian, but it cannot be isolated from baptism 
(and chrismation) with which it constitutes one sacrament of 
Christian initiation and the building of the Church, the Body of 
Christ, as the apostle Paul expresses it in a metaphor: “Baptized 
into union with Him, you have put on Christ as a garment” (Gal. 
3:27). It is also fair to say that, in the Orthodox spiritual tradition, 
the Eucharist is not all. Prayer has also its importance. In any 
case, it is difficult to understand why eucharistic ecclesiology 
should lead to a theory which opposes the local church to so-called 


®Cyr. H. catech. 18.23 (P.G. 33.1044) 
"Cyr. H. catech. 18.26 (P.G. 33.1048) 
^Tserkov Dukha Svyatogo, Paris, 1971 
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“universal” ecclesiology. The Eucharist is the sacrament of unity 
and, in the consciousness of the ancient Church, it was precisely 
this which gathered the local communities, dispersed throu^out 
the world, into one Church universal. As it is so beautifully 
expressed in the Didache, “As this broken bread was scattered 
over the hills and then, when gathered, became one mass, so may 
Thy Church be gathered from the ends of the earth into Thy 
Kingdom. .. Remember, O Lord, Thy Church... and from the 
four winds assemble her.”® It is true that, in the great majority 
of cases when it mentions the iKKXir]a[a, the New Testament speaks 
of a local church, whether in the singular or in the plural, whether 
locally defined or not. But it is difficult to admit that it is always 
so. It seems obvious that, when our Lord says: “I will build my 
Church and the gates of death shall never overpower it” (Mt. 16:18), 
He has in mind not a particular local church (for local churches 
did not yet exist) but the Catholic Church as a whole. The same 
thing could be said about the apostle Paul when he speaks of “the 
Church of God which He won for Himself by His own blood” 
(Acts 20:28). And in the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, 
where Paul develops his ecclesiology, he is not speaking of a 
particular local church. The same can be said, on even safer 
grounds, about the Epistle to the Hebrews. And since we are here 
concerned with Scriptural references, we might add that the title 
of Afanasiev’s book. The Church of the Holy Spirit, is not biblical. 
It does not occur in the New Testament which mentions only the 
Church (or Churches) “of Christ” or “of God” or “of the Lord.’' 
The only authority which Afanasiev can quote in favor of his title 
is the Montanist Tertullian.^® 

The consciousness of the universality of the Church was vivid 
in her from the most ancient times. Indeed, how could it have been 
otherwise when the apostles heard from Christ Himself before 
His Ascension that they will be His witnesses “to the ends of the 
earth” (Acts 1:8)? We have already come across this consciousness 
in the Didache. In the Shepherd of Hermas it is expressed in another 
way, as universality in time. To his question, “Vi^y is the Church 
old?” Hermas receives the answer: “Because she was created the 
first of all things. For this reason is she old and for her sake was 
the world established.”" St. Ignatius of Antioch speaks even more 
concretely of the universality of the Catholic Church, connecting 
it with her episcopal structure. To the Ephesians he writes about 
“the bishops, who have been appointed throughout the world.”" 
The martyr Polycarp prays before his death “for the Churches 


^Did. 9.4 and 10.5 
^®Afanasiev, op. cit., p. 1. 
^^Herm. vis. 2.4. 

^®Ign. Eph. 3.2. 
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throughout the world.”^® And St Irenaeus of Lyons expresses most 
eloquently the geographical and at the same time qualitative 
universality of the Catholic Church, her uniqueness and diversity 
together: 

The Church, although scattered over the whole world even 
to its extremities, received from the apostles and their disciples 
the faith.... This preaching and this faith the Church, although 
scattered over the whole world, diligently observes, as if she 
occupied but one house, and believes as if she had but one 
mouth. And although there are many dialects in the world, the 
meaning of the tradition is one and the same. For the same 
faith is held and handed down by the Churches established in 
the Germanics, the Spains, among the Celtic tribes, in the East, 
in Lybia and in the central portions of the world. But as the 
sun, the creation of God, is one and the same in all the 
world, so is the light of the preaching of the truth, which shines 
on all who desire to come to the knowledge of the truth.^^ 

The most serious defect of eucharistic ecclesiology, as developed 
by Afanasiev, is still the rupture between the sacramental and 
especially eucharistic life of the Church and her hierarchical 
structure. Certainly Afanasiev acknowledges the latter—“some¬ 
body must preside over the eucharistic assembly”—but not as a 
basic constitutive factor in the Body of the Church, instituted by 
Christ in the person of the apostles, whose successors, consecrated 
by the imposition of the hands, are the bishops. The Eucharist 
is certainly the center of episcopal activity but, at the same time, 
the authenticity of the eucharist itself is conditioned and certified 
by its celebration by the bishop or in union with him. As stated 
by St. Ignatius of Antioch, “Let that be considered a valid eucharist 
which is celebrated by the bishop or by one whom he appoints.’”® 
And the same is said about baptism and ecclesiastical life in 
general: “It is not lawful either to baptize or to hold an agape 
without the bishop; but whatever he approves, this is also pleasing 
to God, that everything which you do may be secure and valid.”'® 
Thus, the bishop appears here as the main criterion of orthodoxy 
and the link of ecclesiastical unity. This basic importance of the 
episcopate within the structure of the Catholic Church is stressed 
in the remarkable book of Dr. J. Zizioulas: The Unity of the 
Church in the Divine Eucharist and the Bishop during the First 
Three Centuries}^ Dr. Zizioulas is a convinced partisan of eucha- 


Fotyc. 5.1. 

‘qren. Hear. 1.10.1-2. 
^Tgn. Smyrn. 8.1. 

^*Ign. Smyrn. 8.2. 

^^Athens, 1965 (in Greek) 
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ristic ecclesiology but without the onesidedness and exaggeration 
from which it suffers in the writings of Professor Afanasiev. A 
fuller, though not necessarily systematized, exposition of the im¬ 
portance of the episcopate in the unity and universality of the Church 
can also be found in the works of St. Basil the Great, especially 
in his Correspondence.^® 

It is perhaps the principal merit of eucharistic ecclesiology to 
have drawn attention to the theological importance of the local 
Church. A local Church is not only a part of the universal Catholic 
Church, but her full manifestation: her entire manifestation, 
undiminished, in a determined place. She is the Catholic Church 
in a certain place, identical with the Catholic Church universal 
which exists only in her local manifestations. Yet, at the same 
time (and here we face a theological antinomy), she is not identical 
with the Church universal, but distinguished from her. Trinitarian 
analogy may help us to penetrate this ecclesiological paradox. And 
we are justified in the use of such analogy, for the life of the 
Church is a reflection of the Divine Trinitarian Life. The only 
condition is that we proceed carefully, remembering the important 
difference between the Divine Life as Trinity and the community 
of local churches which are not three but many. Bearing all this 
in mind, we can thus say that, as the Divine Persons, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, are not parts or portions of the Holy Trinity, 
as in each of them the entire Godhead is fully manifested, as each 
of them is true God and as neither Person is the Holy Trinity or 
identical with it, so in some similar way the fullness of the Catholic 
Church is manifested in all local Churches which can be neither 
understood as “portions” of the Universal nor simply identified 
with it. Such identification may perhaps be compared with the 
Sabellian heresy according to which the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit have no proper reality but are simple apparitions of the 
One and the Same. As is well known, there is no place here for 
Trinity; everything is identical. 

The problem of the relationship between the local Churches 
and the Church universal, as well as that of their structures, can 
be clarified by an examination of that well known statement of 
St. I^atius of Antioch in which the term “catholic” is used for 
the first time in ecclesiastical history: “Wherever the bishop appears, 
let the multitude be present; just as wherever Jesus Christ is, there 
is the Catholic Church.”^® This sentence, generally speaking, was 
interpreted in three different manners. The first view we can call 
the traditional Roman Catholic interpretation, according to which 


Archeveque Basile. “L’ecclesioiogie de Saint Basile le Grand'* in Messager 
de VExarchat du Patriarche Russe en Europe Occidentale, 1969, No. 66, 
pp. 75-102. 

^®Ign. Smyrn. 8.2. 
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the initial half of the sentence is understood as an allusion to the 
local Church (multitude), while the second half is taken as a 
reference to the Church universal (the Catholic Church). Thus, 
as the local Church has at her head a local bishop, so the universal 
Catholic Church must by analogy be headed by a universal bishop. 
Such interpretation, however, is unacceptable. It broadens too 
much the opposition between the local and the universal Churches 
and leads to assertions about the universal bishop which have no 
foundation in the text of Ignatius. The second view we shall consider 
is that of Afanasiev."® He translates the text: “Where the bishop 
is (or appears), let the assembly of people (i.e. the eucharistic 
assembly) be present, because where is Jesus Christ, there is the 
Catholic Church.”"^ And his conclusion is that, in both parts of 
the sentence, it is the same local Church which is spoken of. . . 
and spoken of as Catholic, because where the eucharistic assemply 
and the bishop are, there is Christ, the fullness and consequently 
the Catholic Church. It is the conjunction ^oxs: “because,” which 
supposedly justifies this identification of the subjects of the two 
halves of Ignatius’ statement. We are obliged to remark here, 
however, that this argumentation rests on a misquotation which 
is as strange as it is inexplicable from such a scholar as Professor 
Afanasiev. The text, as witnessed by all manuscripts and as fixed 
by critical editions, does not have “because,” but (Sanep, 

“just as.”"" The difference here is evident and, at the same time, 
deprives Afanasiev’s argument of its conclusiveness. For Ignatius 
is not quite identifying the local Church with the catholic Church 
about which he speaks in the second part of his sentence. By the 
conjunction “just as” he points to close similarity, it is true, but 
also to distinction between them. The third view now, which seems 
to me more correct, would understand that, as the appearance of 
a bishop among a local congregation authenticates the latter as a 
local Church under the guidance of the bishop as its head, so in a 
similar way the presence of Christ renders the whole Church 
Catholic. As the bishop is the head of the local Church so is Christ 
the head of the Catholic Church. In other words, a local church 
has a visible head, the bishop, while the Catholic Church as a 
whole has no visible head. Her head is Christ Himself. All this 
is certainly broad theological development of the Ignatian passage 


**In his article: “The Catholic Church” (in Russian) in PravosJavnaya 
MysV 11 (Paris, 1957) 17-44. 

*Tbidem p. 26 and note 36. I translate from Russian into English. 

*®Justifying his translation Afanasiev says in note 36: “The correctness 
of this translation depends on the meaning of the word gdote.” And he 
cites the authority of Zohm. But the point is that the word which he tries 
to translate correctly does not occur in the text of Ignatius. 
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but we feel that we have nevertheless remained faithful to its 
spirit and content.^® 

The close reciprocal link of the local churches with each 
other and the consciousness that, in isolation, their catholicity 
would be deficient is expressed from the most ancient times by the 
ecclesiastical practice of plurality of electors (at least three bishops 
with the approval of all the other bishops of the ecclesiastical 
province) and consecrators (two or three bishops as the minimum 
necessary for the election or consecration of a bishop).®^ Such a 
plurality is already mentioned in the Apostolic Tradition of Hip- 
poly tus (third century) and prescribed by the first Apostolic Canon, 
the foui^ Canon of Nicea and the nineteenth of Antioch. It 
teaches us that, only in union with other bishops, can a bishopric, 
as certainly a local and full manifestation of the Catholic Church, 
actualize and maintain its catholicity as a member (not a part) of 
the Body of Christ which is “the Holy Catholic Church in every 
place,”®® “the Churches throughout the world.”®® Even more can 
be said about die other, “charismatic,” institution of the Catholic 
Church, its local and Ecumenical Councils from the Apostolic 
Council on. From the very beginning, the Church was clearly 
conscious that no single apostle, much less a single bishop, had 
the spiritual power to decide on basic (new) questions of faith 
and ecclesiastical life arising in the course of her history. Such 
questions could be discussed and settled only with the help of 
the Holy Spirit, conciliarly, by the Catholic Church as a whole, or 
at least by an ecclesiastical province if the question in view did 
not directly concern the faith but rather the structures of the 
Church. We can say that the Ecumenical Councils, a “charismatic” 
rather than a permanent “normal” institution, convened as 
extraordinary events when the needs of the Church required their 
intervention, constitute an essential feature of the catholic structure 
of the Church. An important point must be noted here. A council 
presupposes a personal “physical” presence of bishops and cannot 
be substituted by the polling of opinions of absent bishops who 


comparatively correct interpretation of Smyrn, 8.2. is given by 
G. Bardy: “II ne s’agit pas ici d’opposer TEglise universelle aux conventicules 
dissidents, mais bien de mettre en comparaison TEglise universelle, dirigee 
par le Christ, et les Eglises locales, conduites par les 6veques. A la premiere 
preside un 6veque invisible: les eveques visibles qui sont a la tete des 
secondes ne sont que ses representants et ses d61egues”, La theologie de 
HEglise de saint Climent de Rome d saint Irenee (Paris, 1945) p. 64-65. 
Bardy is going further than the text and his language has a judirical tint. 

^On this question: Archimandrite Pierre L’Huillier, “La plurality des 
consecrateurs dans les chirotonies 6piscopales,” Messager 42-43 (1963) 
97-111. 

*®M. Polyc. inscr, 

*«Ibid. 5.1. 
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would express their views by letter. Certainly, though this is not 
an absolute rule—the Church of Rome and the Patriarchates under 
Moslem domination were represented by few delegates at the 
Ecumenical Councils—a substantial “physical” presence, qualita¬ 
tively if not quantitatively, of the bishops of the whole Church 
is still required by Orthodox consciousness to accept a council 
as ecumenical or genuinely local.^^ For, in the Church, such a 
Council represents a new spiritual reality. 

In conclusion, we would like to express a few practical con¬ 
siderations on catholicity in the contemporary life of the Orthodox 
Church. Our ecclesiastical consciousness has certainly suffered from 
the under-development of an adequate theology of the local Church 
and we must be grateful to the representatives of eucharistic 
ecclesiology, even if we cannot share their exaggerations, for 
having drawn theological attention to it.^® However, a much more 
serious, dangerous and, at the same time, real sign of the obnubila¬ 
tion of catholicity in the Orthodox Church has been the practical 
(rather than theological) loss of her consciousness of unity and 
universality resulting from her division into autocephalous Churches 
and the virtual confinement of each of them without much con¬ 
nection or cooperation, nearly without common practical life and 
theological thought. There is, thank God, some recent improvement 
in this field, manifested by such happy events as the Pan-Orthodox 
Conferences, the preparations for a general council, etc. Regretfully 
though, even these developments betray a new relapse into isola¬ 
tionism, division and the lack of concentrated action, autocephaly, 
although a comparatively recent fact in church history, is certainly 
a great and positive phenomenon in modern ecclesiastical life. 
It is the contemporary expression of the local Church. However, 
it must neither be absolutized as such nor distorted in the sense 
of certain very recent ecclesiological theories of “national auto¬ 
cephaly.” For here, autocephaly is no longer understood as the 
administrative, self-governing and hierarchical unity of a local 


very interesting polemic took place on this subject in the late 
twenties between the locum tenens of the Moscow Patriarchate, metropolitan 
(later patriarch) Sergiy and the dissident bishops of the “josephine” schism. 
The latter asserted that, dispersed as they were and not having the pos¬ 
sibility to gather in one place, they constituted, however, a “spiritual coun¬ 
cil.” Metropolitan Sergiy replied that the institution of “spiritual councils” 
is unknown in the Orthodox Church and that such a “council” could not 
have the authority of a “normal” one. 

^*As an instance of such exaggerations we would mention the assertion 
that not only each bishopric but even each parish constitutes a local church. 
Dr. Zizioulas justly refutes this: “A parish does not constitute a eucharistic 
unity in itself, but is only an extension of a bishop’s eucharist designed to 
meet unavoidable practical needs,” Op, cit. p. 179. The parish lacks a 
bishop and is a later formation in the history of the Church. 
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Church, territorially confined to an independent state or particular 
region, embracing all Orthodox Christians living there but rather 
as a Church of the people of one nationality or language, living 
not only in the country of their origin but throughout the whole 
world and thus enjoying universal national jurisdiction. Obviously, 
such pretensions to universal jurisdiction are founded at times upon 
political ideology, so that a Church would claim to include within 
her jurisdiction all men of the same political conviction, wherever 
in the world they might live. All this constitutes serious deviation 
from the canonical structure of the Orthodox Church and is in 
contradiction with her catholicity. Saying this, I do not have in 
mind those missionary activities of the “Mother Churches” outside 
the boundaries of their historical autocephalous regions which, 
indeed, may be not very canonical (often contradicting the principle 
of one bishop in one place), but which may, nevertheless, be con¬ 
sidered a provisional lesser evil and even a duty of the “Mother 
Churches.” A Pan-Orthodox settlement of this anomalous situation, 
not foreseen by the canons, is urgent. 

Another burning issue of our days is the problem of the central 
organization of the Orthodox Church. As we have seen, it is 
alien to Orthodox ecclesiology that one bishop, whoever he may be, 
should be considered the universal and visible head of the whole 
Church. St. Ignatius of Antioch stresses, as has already been 
mentioned, that the Catholic Church, as distinct from the local 
Church headed by a local bishop and as understood as a whole, 
has as her Head Christ Himself.®® Yet ecclesiastical canons and 
Church history recognise distinctions and degrees of honor and 
influence among primates of autocephalous Churches and Patri¬ 
archates. And it would be wrong to deny this historical fact. Such 
hierarchical relations between Churches and bishops, essentially 
equal with one another, are a characteristic feature of the Orthodox 
Church, eminently distinguishing her from a loose federation of the 
Protestant type (the adherents of “national autocephaly” somehow 
conceive inter-Church relations within Orthodoxy in this latter 
way). Historically, primacy of position and influence belonged to 
Rome and, later, to Constantinople. Again, it would be wrong to 
deny this fact. But it would be even worse to dogmatize history 
and to seek scriptural and theological foundations for a state of 
affairs in which Church expediency and historical circumstances 
are the only determining factors. The canons which consecrate 
these primacies, after all, reflect the factors involved. It is, however, 
not from this theoretical point of view that the problem of the 
central ecclesiastical organization of the Orthodox Church arises 
today. Life itself, and the needs of Orthodoxy in the modem 
world, demand it. Indeed, in a world in which everything is 
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organized and coordinated, the Orthodox Church cannot remain 
alone without a center of organization and coordination and, at 
the same time, hope to skirt disadvantage and damage. It would be 
quite normal if, in conformity with the canons and traditions, 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople would assume this organizing 
and coordinating role in the life of the Orthodox Church as a 
whole. Regretfully however—and we must state this in all frankness 
as well as in the spirit of respect which we owe to this senior 
Orthodox Church—the Ecumenical Patriarchate, as actually organ¬ 
ized and functioning, cannot assume such a central coordinating 
role in Orthodoxy without first undergoing serious changes in its 
structure. To be more exact, the Patriarchate of Constantinople, 
from a pan-Orthodox perspective, has a double task to perfom: 
as one (and first in honor) of the autocephalous Orthodox Churches 
and as the center of coordination of the Orthodox Church as a 
whole. As an autocephalous Church, it elects without any inter¬ 
ference from other Churches its own primate, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, governs itself fully and leads its internal life 
according to its own statutes. To act as the center of coordination 
and decision in the Orthodox Church as a whole though, to 
represent her and to speak on her behalf—in sum, to assume such 
pan-Orthodox functions—can be possible only if all other Patri¬ 
archates and autocephalous Churches are adequately represented 
in the structures of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. More concretely, 
if the Ecumenical Patriarch is to become the center of pan-Orthodox 
coordination, he should be surrounded by a permanent Synod of 
the representatives of all the autocephalous Churches. As primus 
inter pares, he would preside over the Synod which discusses 
questions of pan-Orthodox character and takes its decisions by 
way of majority rule. These decisions would then be put into 
practice by the autocephalous Churches. Such a Synod would not 
result in a double emploi of the Synod of the Church of Constan¬ 
tinople or, on the other hand, infringe upon the autonomy of the 
autocephalous Churches. Its competence would be quite different 
and strictly confined to questions of pan-Orthodox interest. A step 
toward the realization of such a center of coordination and 
discussion may be seen in the pan-Orthodox Conferences of recent 
years. These, however, are only sporadically convened and have 
no means of putting their decisions into practice. The most burning 
questions are not discussed by them. TTiey lack authority. 

A creation of such a center of pan-Orthodox coordination, 
as tentatively suggested in this paper, will, I am convinced, help 
the Orthodox Church to fulfill her mission in the contemporary 
world and to face the difficulties of our day. At the same time, it 
can only raise the pan-Orthodox prestige of the Ecumenical Patri¬ 
archate. I am afraid, however, that these propositions, for the 
time being, must remain theoretical and without much chance 
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to be put in practice precisely because of the political circumstances 
within which the Ecumenical Patriarchate functions. It is difficult 
to imagine that the Turkish authorities would tolerate any reforms 
tending to reinforce the pan-Orthodox character of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate. 
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Catholicity and the Structures 
Of The Church 


A response to Serge S, Verhovskoy 


Metropolitan John of Helsinki 


My original task was to comment here on the paper by Professor 
Verhovskoy who, in his learned way, dealt with the theme “Catho¬ 
licity and the structures of the Church.” I must confess, however, 
that I find the task in question very difficult indeed. The main 
reason for this difficulty is that I share the opinion of H. E. Arch¬ 
bishop Basil, who stated only a few minutes ago that, according 
to his understanding, Professor Verhovskoy did not really de^ 
with the structures of the Church. He certainly analyzed the concept 
of catholicity from many different angles but, as far as I can see, 
he did not discuss the meaning of catholicity from the point of view 
of the structures of the Church. For these reasons I shall not 
comment on his paper which is very valuable in its own way, but 
shall offer instead a few thoughts on the theme of our discussion. 

When one has to analyse and investigate the question con¬ 
cerning catholicity and the structures of the Church, the main task 
seems to be to investigate how catholicity is expressed in the 
structures of the Church. Obviously it is necessary here to go a 
step farther to find a good starting point: to begin with, we must 
try to grasp the very contents of the concept of catholicity. The 
term as such occurs very often in ecclesiastical and theological 
connections and it is so widely used that we seldom stop to think 
what it really means. There are several ways in which we can 
and may try to grasp the meaning of catholicity. It could be both 
useful and rewarding to study in detail, for example, the teachings 



of some of the Church Fathers concerning catholicity. From the 
Orthodox point of view, this would be far more important and 
relevant than, say, the attempt to find a reliable answer by means 
of certain opinions offered by various nineteenth century theologians 
regarding this theme. Here I have chosen, however, a slightly 
different way which I believe will serve even better our main goal 
and task. I endeavor to investigate, from the so-called practical 
point of view, what catholicity means according to the heritage 
of the Ecumenical Synods or, in other words, how catholicity, in 
a concrete way, is reflected in the structures of the Church as far 
as this can be seen from the rulings of the Fathers of the said 
Synods. 

It is worth noting from this point of view, that the synodical 
material contains various expressions and phrases which indirectly 
give us the practical interpretation of the Fathers as regards catho- 
Ucity. With full justice this can be said of those canons which 
reject certain practices, attitudes, opinions and patterns of behavior 
as being contrary to the traditions of the Catholic Church and, for 
that reason, deviations from the ways of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. It is exactly this kind of material which makes it possible 
to conclude how and in which connections catholicity ought to be 
expressed, positively, in the structures of the Church. Before going 
into these matters, we have to emphasize a certain point which 
is of general significance to our entire task: namely, the fact that 
the idea of the catholicity of the Church is always in the back¬ 
ground of the thinking of the synodical Fathers and constitutes a 
basic factor for them. Catholicity is seen as an indispensible and, 
we may say, natural part of the very essence of the Church. This 
becomes manifest, among other things, from the way in which the 
term “Catholic” qualifies the Church. From the discussions of 
various Synods and from a number of resolutions and canons, we 
see that the Church very often (one might say, normally) is 
characterized as “Catholic” or as “Catholic and Apostolic.’” Her 
faith, likewise, is characterized by the same terms, or by “Orthodox” 
or “Apostolic and Evangelical.”® It is necessary to underline in 
this connection that, as can be seen from the synodical material, 
when the Fathers describe something as contrary to the essence 
of catholicity, it is a specific characteristic of the negated material 
that it represents “private” opinions or teachings. Such independent 
or individualistic thinking, which implies deviation from the com¬ 
mon and general way of the Church, is in its very essence contrary 


T:9 and 19; IV: Fifth session, the definition of faith; V: the resolution 
of Seventh session and the 19th capitulum of the Synod; VI:59; Sardica 17. 
(The Roman figures refer to the number of the ecumenical synods in 
chronological order, the Arabic figures refer to the number of a particular 
canon.) 

TII: Synodical letters to Pope Celestine. 
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to catholicity.^ Against this background it is also possible for us 
to interpret those synodical expressions which more or less identify 
the confession of the Catholic faith with the defence of truth within 
the Church.^ 

After having thus seen the importance of catholicity, as well 
as its indispensable nature, from the point of view of the Church 
as embodied in the teachings of the Synods, we can turn to the 
practical aspect of the matter and examine certain details which 
indicate how the synods interpreted the meaning of catholicity as 
regards the structures of the Church. For this we must also bear in 
mind the very nature of the rulings and the canons of the Ecumenical 
Synods as concrete and practical applications or expressions of 
the truths of the faith, meant to protect the faith and the life of the 
Church and her members. The Fathers of the Synods do not create 
theories. They witness to the faith of the Church and apply it. 
But it is also possible to draw conclusions on the basis of their 
witness, particularly as regards the ways in which the life of the 
Catholic Church should be conducted. All this implies that, even 
if the synods do not offer any theories concerning catholicity, 
they make it possible for us to understand, from a practical point 
of view, what the Catholic Church is. Owing to the nature of this 
matter, our findings cannot be new but perhaps, despite this, they 
will throw some li^t upon our theme. 

As regards the significance of catholicity in the structures of 
the Church, an important principle of general validity is implied. 
Catholicity requires faithfulness to the canons of the Church. 
Deviation here is the path of private thinking which already, in 
itself, is clear rejection of the practical aspect of catholicity.* To 
begin with, we have reason to observe how the Fathers of the Synods 
take for granted that the decisions and resolutions of the Church will 
be accepted and followed by all. Faithful obedience is the obligation 
of clergy and laity alike as regards the synodically authorized 
attitudes and patterns of behavior. Thus we have to assert that 
loyalty to the canons of the Church is an integral part of catholicity. 

We can assert further that the very idea of catholicity implies, 
among other things, the observance of common practices in the life 
of the Church. Among them, however, this refers quite particularly 
to the liturgical life of the Church: prayers which have been 
approved in Synod should be used by all. This principle should 
not be interpreted in a narrow way for it does not pertain merely 
to the wording of some prayers. To make the extensive and pro¬ 
found significance of this principle as clear as possible, it is 
expressly stated (as we should remember) that this refers to 


^Cf. Antioch 1; Gangra 5 and 6; Quinisext 58, 59 and 60. 
'‘Sardica 17. 

®Cf. Antioch 1 and 2. 
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every aspect of the liturgical life. It is of interest and importance 
that the liturgical material which does not belong to this category 
is characterized as contrary to the faith. Expressed in a positive 
way, this view implies that only synodically approved prayers, i.e. 
prayers which are in harmony with the faith or which, in other 
words, express this faith, are to be used at the Services of the 
Church.® This material, more than anything else, is generally 
approved and authorized in Synod. It should be mentioned here 
that, particularly in the area of the Churches of the Greek tradition, 
the above-mentioned general liturgical principle has been inter¬ 
preted to mean exactly that the same payers or the same liturgical 
practices, from the point of view of content, should be followed 
everywhere in order to exclude as far as possible all individual 
caprice or private opinion/ The practical consequences of this 
basic principle are very important to the entire Orthodox world. 
When the principle is accepted and applied in a positive way, it 
clearly has a unifying influence and expresses unity and fellowship 
in a constructive way. This has also been greatly appreciated 
from the practical point of view. The wide range of the principle 
in question is perhaps understood even better if we bear in mind 
that those liturgical practices which follow from it include in an 
organic and natural way the commonly prescribed fasts.* In the 
light of the witness and teachings of the Synods it becomes quite 
clear that catholicity must be present in the entire liturgical 
structure of the Church and that it consequently is to be expressed 
by means of the said structure. It should be further mentioned that, 
from the point of view of liturgical theology, it might be worth¬ 
while (illuminating as well as necessary) to investigate more in 
detail the nature and consequences of catholicity as regards the 
structure and function of the liturgical life of the Church. But 
this can hardly take place within the limits of our present task. 

The principle of catholicity requires, in the field of ecclesiastical 
administration, that all essential decisions regarding administration 
and the problems of jurisdiction be made in Synod, handled and 
settled by the entire Church, as matters concerning more than a 
certain limited area. There are many instances to show how greatly 
this view is honored and how strongly it is vindicated, both as 
regards real jurisdictional rights and positions of rank.® It should 
be especially observed that the synods see it as their right and duty 
both to confirm ancient canons, privileges and customs and to 
pronounce general rules and principles according to which the 
affairs of the various ecclesiastical areas and local churches are 


* African codex 103. 

Taodicaea 18. 

*Cf. Gangra 19. 

n: 6 and 7; II: 3; IV: 9 and 28. 
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to be administered by their own bishops in the synodically approved 
order or, in certain cases, settled by the Ecumenical Throne/® The 
factor that matters in diis connection is that the principles of 
private action and private settlement are clearly excluded* It is 
presupposed and taken for granted that the decisions made should 
correspond to the common mind of the bishops in Synod and be 
in harmony with the traditions and previous customs of the Church. 
The underlying idea, no doubt, is the conviction that this method 
of general administration will prevent the local Churches and the 
entire Church of Christ from creating and accepting structures 
contrary to the catholic nature of the Church. The nature and 
position of the Ecumenical Throne can well be taken as a good 
example and illustration of the above mentioned principles. That 
historical situation which, in its own way, created the external pre¬ 
suppositions of the special status of Constantinople is not the most 
decisive factor in this connection. Nor has the political situation, 
which now prevails in the city of the Throne, any immediate 
significance. The only essential thing is that the status of the 
Ecumenical Throne constitutes an integral part of that catholic 
heritage of the Synods to which we have continuously referred 
and which obliges the whole Church, both according to the spirit 
and the letter of the Synods. It is to be accepted, in principle, in 
its entirety, with nothing added and nothing taken away.^^ According 
to the practices of the Synods and the whole tradition, this implies 
that only a new Ecumenical Synod can apply and interpret the 
details of this principle and attitude and, under certain conditions, 
even revise them while remaining faithful to the original aim of the 
principle involved. A revision of the principle is thus justified if 
the new wording, better than the old, serves and expresses the 
original principle. No other factor can decide this problem without 
a deviation from the principle of catholicity in the structures of 
the total body of the Church. The matter has its practical aspects 
too, not least from the point of view of ecclesiastical policy, but 
these are not our concern here. 

The principle of catholicity is clearly made manifest also in 
the ecclesiastical structures which regulate the elections and con¬ 
secrations of bishops. Here, in various ways, the synodical teaching 
reflects the very character of the episcopal office as an office of the 
Catholic Church, to be administered in the spirit of catholic faith 
and in harmony with the apostolic tradition of the Church. Against 
this background, it is both natural and consistent that no individual— 
not even an individual bishop—can confer the said office upon 
anybody as if it were something belonging to him as personal 
property to be given and taken at will. The requirement that these 


^®Cf. II: 2 and 3; TV: 9; Quinisext 36. 
“VI: 2; VII: 1. 
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things be done by several bishops and the idea that, in principle, 
they are something that is to take place in Synod express in a 
very explicit way the concrete and practical meaning of catholicity 
in this particular case.^® The holy ministry is no private affair 
and, for this reason, everything pertaining to it is to be settled 
in the name and spirit of the Church. It is fully in accordance 
with this standpoint that the acts and decisions of the hierarchs 
as carried out and made on the basis of the true tradition of the 
Church, owing to their catholic character, should be universally 
and generally honored by their fellow bishops and examined, if 
need be, only in Synod. There exists a number of cases and rules 
related to this main principle but there is hardly any need for us 
to go into details in the present context. 

As regards the proclamation of the Divine Word at the Services 
of the Church, again it is manifest that the Synods want to see 
to it that the influence of private one-sidedness and subjectivity 
be avoided and the catholic truth be vindicated.^^ For this very 
reason it is resolved that no uncanonical books may be read in 
the churches. As it is expressly stated in the same connection that 
such psalms which have been composed by private individuals 
are likewise forbidden, there is no doubt as regards the background 
and the spirit of the attitude of the Synods: catholic faith and 
private thinking are contrary to each other. The fact that this 
ruling is repeated on various occasions and at different times shows 
the significance attached to the principle though it may, besides, 
indicate the necessity of reinforcing the rule. This fact is not in 
disharmony with its positive value but, rather, emphasizes its 
significance very greatly.^^ This attitude means that no other books 
should be allowed to seduce the minds of the Christians, to lead 
them away from the catholic truth. 

The material to which we have briefly referred thus seems to 
demonstrate the presence of catholicity in all essential structures 
of the life of the Church. It is true that we have taken only few 
examples but it is hardly unjust to assert that, despite their limited 
number, their weight is sufficient to prove that the structures of 
the Church, when in harmony with the canonical principles of 
the Synods, constitute a visible and tangible expression of catholicity. 
At the same time, our material and findings seem to necessitate 
the conclusion that the very idea of catholicity presupposes the 
system of Synods and, ultimately, that of Ecumenical Synods as 
the organs and guardians of catholicity. It is their task and special 


**I: 4; Antioch 19; Laodicaea 12 and 13; Sardica 6; African codex 13; 
VII: 3. 

*®Cf. Apostolic canon 85; I: 5 and 6. 

^‘‘Cf. Laodicaea 34 and 35; Quinisext 63. 

^^Cf. Apostolic canon 85 and African codex 24. 
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duty to see to it, in the Holy Spirit, that the patterns and forms 
of ecclesiastical life are as genuinly catholic as possible in the 
constantly changing conditions of this world. There is faithfulness 
toward catholicity when nothing contrary to the Scriptures and the 
canons is introduced and when everything which has been delivered 
by the Holy Scriptures and the ApostoUc traditions is observed.^® 
ITiis is, at the same time and for every new Synod, a task which 
requires creative faithfulness in the spirit of catholicity. Under 
these circumstances the words of the Fathers of the Second Ecu¬ 
menical Council become true; peace with unity and right faith.^^ 


*®The Epilogue of Gangra. 
Synodical letter. 
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MAIN THEME II 


Catholicity and Ecumenism 


Thomas Hopko 


. . . the church, which is his body, the 
fullness of him who fills all in all. 

—Ephesians 1:23 


I 

The Church for Orthodox Christians is first of all an object 
of faith. We believe in the Church as we believe in God the Father, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit. As an object of faith 
the Church is a divine reality. We can only believe in what is 
divine. We cannot place our trust in anything creaturely. As a 
divine reality the Church is of God. It is not primarily, and 
certainly not merely, a human organization, something created 
and constituted solely by men, even if by the will of God. It is 
rather the gift of God to men of His own truth and love, of His 
very own life, the eternal life of the Most Blessed Trinity. 

The Church is God’s gift to men of communion and life with 
Himself: with the Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit. The 
Church is the gift of life within the Blessed Trinity by means of 
divine power and grace, the uncreated divine energies which flow 
essentially and eternally from the three divine persons and are 
communicated to men always and forever from the person of the 
Father, through the person of the Son and Word, in the person 
of the Holy Spirit. Just as the uncreated Trinity is one and holy, 
so the Church of the Trinity is one and holy. And as the uncreated 
Trinity is catholic, i.e., full, complete, whole, perfect, all-embracing. 



with nothing lacking to it of the superabundance of all that is good, 
holy, beaut&ul and true—so the Church of the Trinity is catholic, 
essentially and by definition: full, complete, whole, perfect, all- 
embracing, with nothing lacking to it of the inexhaustible fulness 
and superabundance of the very nature and life of God/ 

As the unity and holiness of the Church depend solely on God 
and can neither be created nor destroyed by any creaturely power, 
so the catholicity of the Church is exactly the same. The essential 
catholicity of the Church of Christ can neither be created nor 
destroyed, increased nor diminished by the will or action of anything 
creaturely—neither by angels (demons) nor men. The Church is 
catholic by nature because it is of God and from God, the gracious 
gift of God to men in all times and places of full communion 
with Himself, and with all things in heaven and on earth in Him. 

As God’s gift to men of His very own life in His Son Jesus 
Christ by the grace of the Holy Spirit, the Church has a very 
definite content and form. The Church is not invisible nor un- 
locatable in space and time. We can know where the Church is. 
We can discover it, enter into it, become part of it and be certain 
that here is the Kingdom of God. We can discover the Church in 
all its fulness in this world because the Church, with Christ its 
Head, has been incarnated in the life of our world and possesses a 
genuinely human content and form. 

The Church exists in space and time and is manifested in the 
world as the incarnation and epiphany of God in His People, through 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. The Church is given to men and is 
realized in and through them as the mystery of the Kingdom of 
Heaven in the midst of the earth, or as St. Gregory of Nyssa put 
it, as the mystical ‘‘recreation of the world.”® The Church’s incarnate 


^See N. Afanasieff, “The Church Which Presides in Love,” The Primacy 
of Peter in the Orthodox Church (London: 1963), pp. 57-110; G. Florovsky: 
“Sobomost: The Catholicity of the Church,” The Church of God, ed. Mascall 
(London: 1934), pp, 54-74, “The Church: Her Nature and Task,” The 
Universal Church in God*s Design [Amsterdam I], (London: 1948), pp. 42-58, 
“The Doctrine of the Church,” The Ecumenical Review, No. 2 (1950), pp. 
152-161; A. Khomiakov, The Church Is One (New York: 1953); V. Lossky: 
The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (London: 1957), “Catholic 
Consciousness: The Anthropological Implication of the Dogma of the Church,” 
St, Vladimifs Theological Quarterly, 14:4 (1970), pp. 187-195; J. Meyendorff: 
Orthodoxy and Catholicity (New York: i966), “The Orthodox Concept of 
the Church,” St. VladimiPs Theological Quarterly 6:2 (1962), pp. 59-71. See 
also the excellent ecumenical statement of the Joint Working Group of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the World Council of Churches on the theme 
“Catholicity and Apostolicity” prepared in Rome, 1968: Faith and Order 
Paper No. 59, in Faith and Order Louvain (1971), pp. 136-138. 

^St. Gregory of Nyssa, Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles, 
PG 44;1049B. 
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expression in the world is sacramental and mystical, and so it is 
truly eschatological and belongs to God’s kingdom.® The Church 
is fundamentally and essentially a theandric mystery. It is the 
mystery of the Most Holy Trinity and God’s Kingdom, the mystery 
of God assuming, possessing, and interacting in gracious freedom 
with human persons and institutions. It is not fundamentally a 
human organization or institution, a society of men assuming, 
possessing and utilizing the sacred mysteries of God. 

One discovers the Church in the space and time of this world 
as a sacramental reality, a divine reality with a human form made 
divine by grace. The humanity of the Church is deified by the Spirit 
of Christ. It is a humanity made “adequate to God” through the 
flesh of Christ which is itself made divine not merely by grace, 
but by the incarnation of the Word who assumed it and made 
it His own. Although the humanity of the Church strictly requires 
the free and gracious collaboration of men whose persons are not 
divine, unlike that of the Word Incarnate, there is still an analogy 
between Christ’s incarnation in His own person, and His embodiment 
and incorporation in the multitude of created persons in the Church. 
The analogy, as we are concerned with it here, consists in the 
fact that in the Church, as in the Lord, it is God who takes the 
initiative to assume and to save humanity; it is not man who is the 
prime acting subject, assuming and dealing with things divine.* 

The deified form of the Church is, as we have said, sacramental 
and eschatolo^cal. By this we mean that in the Church God is 
living and acting in men by grace, expressing and manifesting 
Himself and His Kingdom in gracious collaboration with human 
persons, in human words, symbols, structures and forms which 
are, within the bounds of their human limitations, adequate and 
proper to His divinity. This means that the Church as Church is 
located in this world as a theandric reality, the mystery of the 
synergy of God and man in the divinized world where God’s grace 
and man’s response meet in perfect freedom and harmony, so 
that God’s own most fundamental and unwavering intention for 
the world in His gracious acts of creation, redemption and glorifi¬ 
cation will be accomplished and He will Himself be—as He has 
desired it from all eternity through Christ—“all and in all” (Col. 
3 : 11 ). 

All of the human members, offices, institutions, ministries and 
agencies of the Church exist and operate only for this purpose, 
that the Kingdom of God might be present and powerful in the 
world and that Christ might be “all and in all.” They all find 


®See G. Florovsky, “The Church: Her Nature and Task,” p. 54; also V. 
Lossky, Mystical Theolop, pp. 156-157, 164-168, et passim, 

*G, Florovsky, “Christ and His Church: Suggestions and Comments,” 
UEglisc et les Eglises (Chevtogne: 1954), p. 167. 
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their origin and purpose in terms of the divine mystery of the 
Kingdom which they exist to reveal and to make manifest and 
mighty in the midst of the earth, which mystery continually guides 
and judges them in all that they do. Thus it is the divine mystery 
of the Holy Trinity living and acting in the world through the 
Church which determines and judges the thoughts, words, and 
deeds of the Church’s human members and institutions; it is not 
the human members and institutions of the Church which determine 
and judge its divine character and form. In a word, it is the Church 
headed by Christ and led by the Spirit which governs, guides, and 
saves man and his world; it is not man and his world which 
governs, guides and saves the Church. 

One d^iscovers the Church on earth to be a sacramental reality, 
and one enters the Church by sacramental mystery. Discovery of 
the Church, as well as entrance into it and abiding within it as the 
mystical community of the Kingdom of God on earth depends on 
faith in the revelation of God in Christ and the Spirit known 
through the Church, and on the continual conversion of life in 
obedience to God, which is in its integrity a life lived in conformity 
to Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit. Thus the Church’s 
presence in the world as a sacramental mystery cannot possibly 
be understood mechanistically or ritualistically as if the Church 
were merely a cultic community devoid of a very specific doctrine 
and ethical life. 

The contents of the Christian Church are the truth and love 
of God. Without divine truth and love there is no Church. It is 
in order to give men His truth and love that God the Father sends 
His Son and His Spirit to the world. The truth and love of God 
are the gifts of God and depend solely on Him. God’s truth and 
love are the very being and life of the Church, the very substance 
and content of its catholic fulness and integrity as the “union of 
faith and of love.”® When one enters the Church he enters into 
communion with the fulness of divine truth and love. When one 
separates himself from the Church he separates himself from the 
fulness of divine truth and love. Neither the addition of members 
to the Church nor the separation of persons from the Church 
effects the mystical essence of the Church as God’s gift of Himself 
to men. 

There is nothing which can be added to the essential being of 
the Church by men, and nothing that can be taken from it. The 
catholic fulness of the Church depends on God alone. Men may 
be faithful or unfaithful, but God remains faithful, and His truth 
and love abide steadfast forever. Men may be united to the Church 
or divided from it, but they may neither unite nor divide the 
Church which remains one and undivided by the grace of the 


Ignatius of Antioch, To the Magnesians, 1, 2. 
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Trinity. Men may participate in the Church with faith and love 
for the forgiveness of sins and life everlasting, or they may 
participate in the Church as unfaithful and unloving for their 
condenmation and judgment, or they may not participate at all— 
but the Church remains forever essentially the same: the mystery 
of the Kingdom of God revealed and given to men in Christ and 
the Spirit, the divine gift of salvation and life everlasting for those 
who believe. 

As the fulness of divine life communicated to men, the Church 
can never be totally identified with its earthly members and 
institutions. The Church of God is not coextensive with its 
creaturely members nor is it exhausted it its being and membership 
by them. Besides angels and saints, including the Theotokos as 
the most perfectly deified member, and as such as the very “icon 
of the Church,”® the Body includes in its membership Christ 
Himself as its Head, and the Holy Spirit as its vivifying, sanctifying 
and deifying power. The Church is the Body of Christ animated 
by the Holy Spirit. It is the “fulness of deity bodily” (Col. 2:9), 
by grace and not by nature. It is the fulness of divine life given 
to men as a gift toward which each individual member must grow 
personally and in communion with all other persons and the whole 
of creation. It is the fulness and perfection which can never be 
fully and perfectly achieved by men, neither in this age nor in the 
Kingdom to come, since it is indeed the fulness and perfection 
of God Himself—“the church, which is his body, the fulness of 
him who fills all in all” (Eph. 1:23).^ 

Men in God, and so in the Church, are always in via, for Christ 
who is the truth and the life is also the way, and the way is endless 
since it is the way of knowledge and communion and life with the 
infinite, incomprehensible, uncontainable and—perfectly—unattainable 
God. Within the stability of the Kingdom of God, which is fully 
revealed and given to men in the Church, there is thus an existenti^ 
dynamism. It is the dynamism of eternal life which is only accessible 
to men within the stability of the gracious salvation of Christ’s 
Body, the stability which is made firm on the Rock of Christ, 
and yet is eternally dynamic by the breathing of the Holy Spirit.® 

Within the Church, therefore, there are two necessary and 
deeply interconnected and undivided aspects. There is the aspect 


®See V. Lossky, Mystical Theology, pp. 193-195; Ouspensky and Lossky, 
The Meaning of Icons (Boston: 1953), p. 78. 

^See G. Florovsky, “The Church: Her Nature and Task,” p. 54; Lossky, 
Mystical Theology, pp. 174-195; also Florovsky’s critique of Lossky’s posi¬ 
tions in “Christ and His Church: Suggestions and Comments,” p. 168. 

*See St. Gregory of Nyssa, The Life of Moses, PG 44:405A-D. Also on 
this point see J. Danielou and H. Musurillo, From Glory to Glory (New 
York: 1961), pp. 56-71, L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator (Lund: 
1965), p. 448 ff. 
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of the Church’s giveness by God, its firm and stable mystical being 
in Christ and the Spirit. And there is at the same time that aspect 
of the Church’s reception by men, its dynamic and ever-moving 
existential becoming in Christians by the same Christ and the 
same Spirit. Thus in the Church, at one and the same time, there 
is the fulness and perfection of divine truth and love, the very 
life of God present in Christ and the Spirit, and there is the 
appropriation and attainment of the divine truth and love of God 
ever more perfectly by the creaturely members of the Church who, 
by Christ and the Spirit, are in the unending process of becoming 
“gods by grace.”® Thus once more, the catholicity of the Church 
is an essential characteristic of the Church given to it by God to 
be aquired by men always and necessarily in a partial and incomplete 
way because of the created nature of men who are indeed not 
capable of attaining perfectly to the absolute superabundant nature 
of God. The partiality and incompleteness of the human members 
of the Church, not to speak of their outright sins which in fact 
separate them from the Church, does not effect the essential 
catholic being of the Church which is guaranteed to it not by the 
works of men but by the grace of God. Thus, although it is perfectly 
accurate and correct to contend that the Church may be built up 
by men, that it may grow and prosper, or on the contrary, that 
it may diminish and weaken, it must be clearly understood that 
these expressions have to do not with the divine aspect of the 
Church as given and guaranteed to it by God, but with the 
existential appropriation of divinity in the actual lives and experi¬ 
ences of the Church’s human members.^* Thus the members of 
the Church may more or less successfully realize and manifest the 
unity, holiness, catholicity and apostolicity of the Church as a 
matter of existential fact, but this realization and manifestation 
cannot be taken as determining in any way what the Church is 
in its mystical divine reality as the object of Christian faith, as 
God’s gtft to the world which has, in its scriptures, doctrines, 
sacraments, saints and canonical structures, a “human form” which 
is truly adequate and proper to God. 


n 

The Orthodox Church understands itself to be the one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic Church, the true Church of Christ on 


®Lossky, Mystical Theology, p. 117; Danielou, loc. cit. 
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earth. This does not mean, as I have already indicated relative 
to catholicity, that the fulness of divine life exists perfectly and 
completely in any creaturely member or institution of the Church, 
nor in all creaturely members and institutions of the Church added 
together both in heaven and on earth. Neither does this mean 
that the Church as a phenomenon in space and time is essentially 
identical with the catholic fulness of the Body of the Incarnate 
Word in which has dwelt and continues to dwell “all the fulness of 
deity bodily” (Col. 2:9). It does mean, however, that because 
of Christ and the Holy Spirit personally living and acting in the 
Church and thus making it to be indeed the mystical Body of 
Christ by grace, there is a humanity “proper to God” revealed in 
the mysticS being of the Church, and thus in the Church the way 
is fully open, already now in this age, for human persons to grow 
in the perfection and fulness of the truth and love of God, and 
so to become indeed “partakers of the divine nature” (2 Pet. 1:4). 

In the Orthodox Church—and this is the sole basis for its 
confession of its belief to be the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic 
Church of God—man’s way to perfect and ever more perfect com¬ 
munion with God for eternity is already completely and fully open. 
In the Orthodox Church right now on earth, men can begin to 
live the unending life of God’s heavenly Kingdom, in the knowledge 
of the true God and of Jesus Christ whom He has sent, and in 
the love of the Father and the Son made accessible to men in the 
Holy Spirit. Within the community of the Church men can be 
firmly rooted and grounded already now in the unending process 
of eternal deification. 

In confessing itself to be the one catholic Church of God, the 
Orthodox Church identifies itself with the one catholic Church in 
history and claims that there is an absolute identity and continuity 
of this Church from the time of the apostles to the present day. 
The Orthodox Church identifies the catholic Church in history 
as the apostolic Church which is witnessed to in the canonical 
New Testament scriptures, the Church of the seven Ecumenical 
Councils, and the Orthodox Church of the East which continues 
to exist today in separation from the Western Churches of Rome 
and the Reformation. Only in this Church do the Orthodox recognize 
the absolute identity and completely unbroken continuity of the 
catholic faith and life of the one Church of Christ. 

The Orthodox Church affirms the legitimacy and necessity 
of its separation from all other Christian confessions on the basis 
of its inability to identify itself, and so the catholic Church of 
all ages, with these communions. The Orthodox Church cannot 
recognize itself in other Christian groups because, in its opinion, 
they contain formal and official confessional obstacles, distortions 
and deviations in essential doctrines and practices which block man’s 
way to perfect communion with God when they are accepted and 
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practiced. In these communions the catholic fulness of Christ, the 
fulness of grace and truth, has been lost. A member of any one 
of these communions will necessarily be frustrated and led astray 
from perfect communion with God and man to the extent that 
he makes his own and builds his life upon those elements in his 
particular confessional community which are incorrect or insufficient. 
In a word, the Orthodox claim that there exist in these bodies 
“human forms” which are not adequate or proper to God. 

The loss of perfect fulness in the Church, its divine catholicity, 
is exactly what the Orthodox Church does not admit about itself 
in its claim to be the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church 
of Christ. The Orthodox Church denies to itself any formal and 
official deviations, diminuations or distortions of any aspects of 
the “fulness of life” to which men have come in Christ (Col. 2:10; 
Jn. 1:3, 16; Eph. 1:23). It claims on the contrary, despite all of the 
weaknesses, deficiencies and sins of its members, that the Orthodox 
Church alone, in all that it formally and officially teaches and 
practices, remains perfectly faithful to the catholic fulness of 
God given to His Church, the fulness of the Most Holy Trinity. 

The catholicity of the Orthodox Church which forces it into 
separation from other Christian communions because of the absence 
of an essential identity of Christian faith and life with them, is 
the same factor which compels the Orthodox to affirm in other 
Christian bodies—and indeed when possible, in aU religions and 
philosophies and in all human thoughts and actions—what is 
positively true and good in them. Because the Orthodox Church 
understands itself to be the catholic Church of Christ in which 
sinful and unworthy men become communicants and participants 
of “all the fulness of God” (Eph. 3:19, Col. 1:19), it is compelled 
by its very nature and vocation not only to “hate what is evil” 
and to separate itself from it, but “to prove what the will of God 
is, what is good and acceptable and perfect” (Rom. 12:2). 

As catholic, therefore, the Orthodox Church cannot possibly 
deny all grace and truth to those outside of itself. It most particularly 
cannot dare to affirm that in other Christian communities, to 
whatever extent they are truly Christian, there is only darkness 
and error. The Orthodox Church must justly affirm that certain 
elements of the catholic fulness of God, revealed and given to 
the catholic Church through Christ and the Spirit, do remain in 
other Christian communities, that persons in these communities do 
hunger and thirst for this fulness, and that not seldom the most 
authentic elements of genuine Christianity are preached and 
practiced by non-Orthodox Christians with a fervor and power 
exceeding that of the members of the Orthodox Church themselves.*^ 


“Otherwise how could one possibly explain the fact that many persons 
have been received into the Orthodox Church from non-Orthodox Christian 
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Since it is obvious as well that all Christian communities find their 
origin in the one catholic Church of Christ, it is the duty of the 
members of the Church which is truly catholic to restore all 
Christian persons and groups to their proper and necessary God- 
given fulness. In a word, therefore, it is the same catholicity of 
the Orthodox Church which requires it to preserve itself in official 
sacramental separation from the non-Orthodox communions in 
which the fulness of Christian faith and life does not exist ^d 
whose human institutions and forms are not proper to God, which 
at the same time compels the Orthodox Church to recognize these 
bodies as originally of the catholic Church, possessing, practicing 
and preaching many things in common with itself, and so to enter 
into ecumenical relations with them in the difficult and painful, 
yet God-inspired and God-willed effort to restore them to the 
catholic fulness of the Church of the Most Blessed Trinity. 

The restoration of the catholic fulness, without deviation, 
diminuation or distortion, to all Christian communities is that 
which alone can make them one in Christ and one with the 
catholic Church of Christ. The express purpose of the ecumenical 
movement for the Orthodox Church is to restore the unity of all 
Christian bodies on the basis of the perfect identity of all of them 
with the catholic Church of Christ, “which is his body, the fulners 
of him who fills all in all’’ (Eph. 1:23). Thus it is the goal of the 
Orthodox in the ecumenical movement, and the sole reason for 
their participation, to restore all Christian persons and groups to 
full and perfect unity with the Orthodox Church, and so with 
each other, with the catholic Church of history, with the victorious 
Church of the Kingdom of God, and we must add, with God 
Himself: Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Only catholic unity in the 
Trinity, unity in the catholicity of God, can make the many Churches 
one. Any oAer unity will not be and cannot be the true Christian 
unity of the one holy Church, the unity for which Christ not only 
prayed, but for which He assumed human flesh and was crucified 
in order to be raised in the glory of the Father. 

Until the final and full restoration of catholic unity takes place— 
and it may well take place only in the Kingdom to come when 
the “fulness of God” which now mystically fills the Church will 
fill all creation and Christ will be “ 2 JI and in all” (Col. 3:11)—it 
remains the ecumenical mission of Orthodoxy to defend the reality 
of God’s gift of catholicity to His Church, and so to defend “what¬ 
ever is true, whatever is honorable, whatever is just, whatever is 
pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is gracious, if there is any 


Churches without baptism in the Orthodox Church, and also the fact 
that the Orthodox Church has canonized Constantine the Great and Isaac 
of Syria? See also Florovsky, “The Orthodox Church and the Ecumenical 
Problem,” p. 156. 
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excellence... anything worthy of praise” (Phil. 4:8) wherever, 
whenever and in whomever these realities actually exist. And still 
more, it remains the task of the Orthodox to be in good-willed 
relations with all Christians and all men to the extent that these 
realities exist among them. For where these realities are already 
shared by men, to that extent unity already exists among them— 
it need only be recognized, expressed and celebrated. But where 
these realities are not shared by men, we must add once more, 
unity does not exist among them, no matter how fervently it is 
desired, how sincerely it is sought for, and how enthusiastically 
it is proclaimed and celebrated. In this case the only realistic and 
ultimately constructive thing to do is to acknowledge the division 
and to work for its removal in the spirit of humble honesty and 
repentance before God. 


Ill 

The general vision of the catholicity of the Church presented 
here, together with its crucial implication for the life of the Orthodox 
Church, both within itself and in its ecumentical activity, is not 
shared by all members of the Orthodox Church today. There are 
those in the Orthodox Church who do not see the Orthodox Church 
essentially as the divine presence of the Kingdom of God in human 
forms on earth, the mystery of the fulness of divine being and 
life, truth and love, dwelling in the community of human persons 
headed by Christ and animated by His Spirit, the community which 
is dogmatically and spiritually identical and continuous in history 
as the gracious incarnation in men of all the fulness of divinity, and 
whose essential content and form is sacramental and mystical. 
There are those rather who wittingly or unwittingly have accepted 
the view of the Church as essentially an organization of men which 
assumes and possesses the things of God, and not as the divine 
mystery of the Holy Trinity assuming and saving all things human. 

The view of the Church as essentially an organization of men 
dealing with divine realities has many different existential forms. 
It ranges from the appreciation of the Church as a most highly 
structured authoritarian, juridical society instituted and established 
by Christ and existing and operating by divine right as the exclusive 
dispenser of God’s grace to the world, to the understanding of the 
Church as the collection of the most unstructured, free-acting and 
free-thinking ^oups of individuals united together by not much 
more than Sieir common will to be together and to consider them¬ 
selves as church. Both of the extreme positions just described, 
whatever the disagreements which exist between them, share what 
is fundamentally and essentially the same ecclesiological perspective, 
as do the many positions which exist between them. They all 
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agree on one indisputable point: the Church itself is not the mystery. 
Whatever its form, structure, authority, content, and mission, the 
Church is exhausted in its reality by its human aspect and form 
which belong exclusively to this world and not to God’s Kingdom, 
even though it is often understood to be—whether juridically or 
charismatically—established by God Himself and acting in His Name 
and by His authority. Thus the Church in this view possesses 
doctrines, sacraments, worship, ethical practices. It contains these 
things. It proclaims and propagates them. It administers and directs 
them. It employs and uses them—again by whatever means and 
authority—but these things in themselves are other than what the 
Church is. They have no ontological ecclesial significance. They are 
extraneous to the Church’s being. 

Thus, as an example of this perspective, the sacramental life 
of the Church, with its doctrinal foundations and its spiritual 
implications, is considered to be something which the Church has 
or does. It is not considered as that which the Church is. The 
Church as organization, to continue the example, possesses and 
performs the mystery of the Holy Eucharist. It possesses and 
utilizes it, administers and practices it as a holy act, something 
“meet and right” for Christians to do. Within this common 
perspective there can be many disagreements and differences over 
how this holy act is to be done. Who does it? When? Where? Why? 
Under what conditions? By what authority? In what form? By 
what means? For what purposes? The questions are endless. But 
on one issue there can be no debate, namely that the mystery of 
the Holy Eucharist has no direct and immediate ontological 
relationship to the being and essence of the Church, that it is 
irrelevant to the Church’s nature and insignificant to the Church’s 
confessed reality of being one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. Thus 
there can be and there are, many discussions and debates within 
this perspective about the ecumenical issues of communion and 
inter-communion, open and closed communion, conditional and 
occasional communion, dynamic and static communion—all in terms 
of authorities, powers, forms, and even “theologies” of the eucharistic 
action itself. But there can be no debate with the fundamental 
dogma agreed upon by all of this persuasion, namely that the 
mystery of the Holy Eucharist is not essentially related to the very 
being of the Church, that it is not essentially related to the fulness 
of the Church’s doctrinal and spiritual life as well as to its sacra¬ 
mental-structural organizational form, and that therefore it is not 
expressive of the nature of the Church as the perfect gift of divine 
unity, holiness, fulness of truth and love, and concrete identity 
and continuity in space and time. Those who share this view of 
the Church will not understand those who defend the view of 
the Church and its catholicity presented here, in which, on the 
issue of communion and inter-communion the only possible position 
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must be that there can only be communion, and that this com¬ 
munion can only be in the one catholic Church, because this is 
what the Church is. The Eucharist in the Church, together with 
all sacraments, doctrines, structures and spiritualities, must be 
expressive of the Church’s catholic essence as the full and perfect 
unity and communion of men in “all the fulness of God” (Eph. 
3:19). Thus, in this latter perspective, for the catholic Church such 
things as inter-communion, open, closed, partial, conditional, and 
occasional communion are ontologically~and not merely juridically 
or devotionally—impossible. Once again it is a question not of 
authority or of piety; it is a question of what the Church is, why 
it exists, and what it should be, realize, and witness to in the 
world.^* 

It is sadly true that the view of the Church as essentially an 
organization of men dealing with things divine, whether juridically 
or charismatically, authoritatively or freely, has entered the Orthodox 
Church today and has created within the membership of the Church 
the whole spectrum of positions which this fundamental perspective 
allows within itself and to which it inevitably leads. Thus we have 
among the Orthodox today the two extremes of this same viewpoint, 
which for want for better terms and in the danger of creating 
unwanted confusion I will call the denominationalist position on 
the one side, and the sectarian position on the other. 

The denominationalist, whatever his confession or communion, 
recognizes not merely the existential value, but the essential 
necessity for many different church organizations to exist. He would 
affirm that each of these organizations must exist because each 
has some particular “contribution” to make, for each expresses 
in some partial way something of the catholicity of the universal 
Church which has no structural expression of its own in the world 
and is therefore invisible and unlocatable in time and space. The 
denominationalist believes in the one, holy, catholic and apostolic 
Church, but this Church exists nowhere in the world. What does 
exist are denominations, each of which is judged to be limited and 
partial not merely because of the actual existential limitations of 
its members, both individually and corporately, but because it is 
partial essentially—in its very nature, being, and life. The doctrine, 
sacraments, structures, and spiritual practices of the denomination— 
its “human form”—not only do not embody and express the fulness 
of divine being and life which is present in the Church, and is 
then only partially and imperfectly appropriated by its members 


^^See my article, ‘"The Eucharist and the Church,” The American ecclesias¬ 
tical Review, 164:6 (1971), pp. 373-383, G. Florovsky “Terms of Communion 
in the Undivided Church,” Intercommunion, ed. Bailie and Marsh (New 
York and London), pp. 47-57, J. Meyendorff, Orthodoxy and CathoUcitv 
p. 155. 
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and member communities, but they are in themselves partial and 
imperfect by nature and are not at all expected to be either 
expressions of or ways to “all the fulness of God.” Thus not only 
is any given local church or denomination, not to mention the 
concrete parochial assembly, existentially limited as a matter of 
fact by the creatureliness and indeed sinfulness of its human 
members who obviously cannot possibly actualize the fulness of 
divine life, but it is essentially limited in its very being, in its faith 
and in its order, and as such is not expressive of the catholicity of the 
Church which is indeed believed in and confessed by Christians, 
but which is fully accessible to men in no actually existing ecclesial 
community. 

In this general view, catholicity is always understood as the 
sum total of the various forms and expressions of the various 
Christian faiths and orders, with different advocates of the general 
tendency drawing their lines at different points as to where these 
forms cease to be authentic and valid. Some would include, for 
various reasons, only certain of the Christian communions as 
expressive and constitutive of the “catholic Church,” namely those 
of the “catholic tradition.” Others would include all Christian 
groups. And still others would go further to understand genuine 
catholicity as exceeding the boundaries of the Christian confessions 
and embracing virtually all religions, philosophies, and cultures. 
This latter type would say that the Church, in its essential reality 
and not merely in its existential realization and expression, grows 
in catholicity as it embraces a wider range of human social and 
cultural traditions.^® 

The denominationalists in the Orthodox Church today share 
the general view just described and differ within it only according 
to its own allowable inner variations. All of them would agree 
not to permit the Orthodox Church to claim that it is the one, 
holy, catholic, and apostolic Church of Christ, with the corresponding 
denial of this claim to others. They would agree on this point 
because for all of them the Orthodox Church is a human, historical, 
existential phenomenon which is obviously partial, limited and 
incomplete. Identifying the Church of God totally and exclusively 
with its human form, with its external organizational boundaries, 
its customs and traditions, its cultural patterns and practices, the 
denominationalist would see the Orthodox Church as essentially 
an Eastern church, an oriental expression and form of the universal 
Christian Church of which it is but a part. The sacramental 
structure of the Church, including the hierarchy as well as the 
doctrines, canons, and spiritual practices, would not be considered 
as catholic in the sense that, limited though they be, they still exist 


^®See Drafts for Sections, Uppsala, 1968 (Geneva), pp. 1-27, Uppsala 
Speaks (Geneva: 1968), pp. 7-20, 
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to make present and powerful in the world all the fulness of the 
Kingdom of God. They would be viewed rather as denominational 
since they contain and reveal what is essentially incomplete and 
imperfect, and thus can make no pretentions of being catholic 
in and of themselves. 

In intra-Orthodox relations, following this same line of thought, 
those of denominationalist tendencies among the Orthodox would 
have no problem in viewing each local Orthodox Church as a 
particular ethnic or cultural expression of the universal Christian 
Church, each with its own particular privileges, powers, and 
prestige. They would even point to the various “national Ortho¬ 
doxies” as examples of the “catholic” character of the Orthodox 
Church as a whole, once again however not at all because each 
of the various local Orthodox Churches would each be expressive 
in its own unique way of something irreplaceable and otherwise 
undiscoverable of the “fulness of God” which is perfectly open to 
it and available in its because it is, in its sacramental mystical 
essence, the catholic Church of Christ. Instead each local Church 
would be considered as “catholic” because the particular character¬ 
istics of its ecclesiastical life can be added to all others in which 
these particular traits are absent, and so it can comprise with them 
the universal Christian Church. Thus, very logically in such a 
perspective, within the Orthodox Church itself bishops can become 
ethnarchs and not “images of God,’”^ multiple ecclesiastical “juris¬ 
dictions” can overlap and even compete in the same geographical 
territory, church institutions, including not only the sacramental 
offices of the episcopate and priesthood, but the whole of the 
theological, sacramental and spiritual life of the Church, can 
become tools for the progagation and preservation of cultures and 
traditions which are by definition partial, incomplete, and essentially 
opposed to the catholic fulness of life and unity in the Kingdom 
of God given in Christ and the Holy Spirit. Thus, in this view, 
the Church in the world is not at all the sign and witness and bearer 
of God’s eternal Kingdom in every aspect of its being and life, and 
any attempt to relate ecclesiastical structures, the “human form” 
of the Church (hierarchy, sacraments, dogmas, canons, etc.), to 
the Kingdom of God, i.e., to view them as having a genuinely 
catholic significance, is absolutely rejected. 

In addition to this, and once more following logically from it, 
the denominationalists in the Orthodox Church would categorically 
deny that Orthodoxy is for all men in all times and places, and 
would deny the Orthodox Church to certain peoples and cultures 
on the grounds that their particular human characteristics are 
incompatible with Orthodoxy in that they do not coincide with 
its “oriental ethos.” It is such a position which not only disbelieves, 


Ignatius of Antioch, To the Trallians, 3, 1. 
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for example, that Americans can become Orthodox—and remain 
Americans—but which also forms the basis for defending the 
denominationalist approach in ecumenical relations between the 
Orthodox and other Christians. 

Generally speaking those of denominationalist tendencies among 
the Orthodox would urge the Orthodox Church to unite with other 
Christians—with which ones and in what manner depending upon 
the particular denominationalist position which is held—not only 
so that a better, more complete, more perfect existential expression 
of the fulness of divine truth and life could exist in its human 
form more perfectly upon the earth, not only so that more persons 
could come to communion with the truth and love of God, not only 
so that the scandal of Christian division could be overcome—but 
precisely and expressly because the Orthodox Church in itself 
is essentially and by definition a partial and incomplete Church, 
a denomination, with no just claim to be in its essential doctrinal, 
sacramental, and spiritual integrity the one holy Church of Christ. 

In ecumenical relations the denominationalists among the Or¬ 
thodox might logically be quite willing for the Orthodox to be 
“in communion” with other Christian communities—again the exact 
manner of this communion being determined by the particular 
denominationalist position which is held—in the absence of complete 
identity of faith and life because such an identity cannot possibly 
exist between denominations which by nature are essentially dif¬ 
ferent and necessarily dissimilar. Hence in the ecumenical movement 
allowance must be made not only for cultural and historical 
diversity and a plurality of expressions and forms, but provision 
must be made for differences in faith and order as well. The fulness 
of doctrinal, sacramental, and spiritual identity, and a Christian 
unity based on such an identity of fulness, is precisely what is 
denied to divided Christians in the denominationalist view. For 
the denominationalist the catholic Church does not exist as a 
concrete reality in this world. It is believed in as an ideal, but it 
does not exist historically. 

Those of the opposite extreme from the denominationalists are 
those whom I have called the sectarians, and who, I have insisted, 
hold fundamentally the same ecclesiological perspective as the 
denominationalists. The sectarians differ from their denomina¬ 
tionalist brothers only as to where to draw the line where any 
and all expressions of catholicity end. The sectarians simply draw 
the line at the end of their own ecclesiastical organization. 

Like the denominationalists, the sectarians view the Church 
primarily and essentially as a human organization. The human 
organization of the Church for the sectarians, however, exists by 
the express will of God in every detail of its content and form. 
It is divinely established and instituted in this world and possesses 
in and by itself all the fulness of the grace and truth of God 
existentially and exclusively. 
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The sect alone is the catholic Church. It alone is holy. This 
is not, however, understood to mean that within the true Church 
the fulness of divine truth and love, “all the fulness of God,” is 
fully present and accessible to the human members without formal 
obstacles or errors of any kind which in fact do exist in other 
confessions, although the members of the catholic Church must 
recognize their own individual existential incompleteness, as well 
as what is truly of God and His Church outside of their own 
churchly organization, particularly in the Christians to whom catholic 
fulness is lacking. It is rather understood in the sense that the 
Church itself in the smallest details of its concrete existence in 
the world is such an organization that outside of itself there is 
and can be literally nothing of God and nothing of God’s catholic 
Church. Outside of the jurisdiction of the true Church, for those 
of the sectarian attitude, there can only be utter darkness and 
error: the apostasy of antichrist. 

In a word, genuine catholicity remains for the sectarian as for 
the denominationalist the sum total of the valid institutional forms 
and expressions of the true Christian faith. It remains identified 
totally and exclusively with the human form of the Church, but 
where the denominationalist includes a number of institutional 
organizational forms—how many and which depending upon his 
particular convictions—the sectarian necessarily includes only one— 
his own. 

Those of sectarian tendencies in the Orthodox Church today 
apply this position rigorously. Not only do they logically deny that 
ecumenical activity is possible for the Ortholox since such activity 
presupposes that there is at least some common Christian ground 
between the Orthodox and non-Orthodox, but even within the 
Orthodox Church they assert their juridical, organizational position 
with steadfast consistancy, calling all not only to “true Orthodoxy” 
or to the “true Church,” but even to the “true jurisdiction.” 

The sectarians feel free, again quite logically according to their 
perspective, to identify the true faith and the true Church with 
the true jurisdictional organization—which of course is their own. 
Thus for them, exactly as for the denominationalists, the Church 
is not essentially the fulness of the Kingdom of God on earth which 
exists with all power and perfection in those human forms which 
are “proper to God” and preserved by Him in spite of the personal 
sins and errors of the Church’s human members—sins and errors 
which do not effect the nature of the Church as one, holy, catholic, 
and apostolic. For the sectarians as for the denominationalists the 
limitations, sins, mistakes and betrayals of the members of the 
Church certainly do affect the very essence of the Church, and 
particular Churches, therefore, are judged not on the basis of 
their essential churchly life wliich is expressed in their canonical 
scriptures, dogmas, sacraments, hierarchical structures, and spiritual 
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principles, but rather on the basis of the personalities, practices, 
and even on the piety and politics of dieir constituent members— 
primarily the clergy. Thus the sectarians among the Orthodox call 
others to join their true ecclesiastical jurisdiction not only when 
the Churches of these others are judged to be formally deficient, 
incomplete or in error, possessing a human form which is not 
adequate to God and is therefore not one with the catholic Church, 
but also when these Churches are considered to be of a membership 
or leadership which is in their opinion only pietistically or politically 
deficient or erroneous, and even when in these Churches the 
doctrines and canons of the Orthodox Church are officially and 
formally accepted, although they are challenged or violated by 
some, and when the sacraments and spiritual life of the Church 
remain officially in force, although they are misused or abused 
in practice by some. 

It is the confusion of the essential mystical existence of the 
one, holy, catholic, Orthodox Church—expressed in the integrity 
of its scriptures, doctrines, sacraments, canons, spirituality and 
hierarchal structures—with the Church’s actual human member¬ 
ship—which is always and inevitably limited and sinful—which 
separates both denominationalists and sectarians from Orthodox 
Catholic Christians. This is not a new problem. It is one which 
has plagued the Church from the beginning (syncretism-montanism), 
which has flourished with particular power and success in recent 
centuries, and which is perhaps more dangerous today than ever 
before because of the manifold frustrations, confusions, and pas¬ 
sions which oppress the numberless persons and groups, both 
within and without the Orthodox Church, who have lost the living 
Tradition of the one holy Church of Christ. 

The ways of denominationalism and sectarianism are broad 
and easy. They are broad and easy because they reduce the Church 
which is not of this world to an institution of this age, thus emptying 
it of the Cross of catholic wisdom and power. They do this by a 
clear and consistent use of “earthly logic” which is in direct 
opposition to the mysteries of the Kingdom of God given to men 
in Christ and the Spirit. They do this, in a word, by abandoning 
what is given in the Spirit and by returning to the flesh, as they 
make of the divine doctrine of the Church a merely “human 
doctrine” in which the Church is placed under the power of the 
divisive elemental spirits of the age whose image is passing away. 

If the Christian faith will remain for men as God’s total and 
perfect gift of His Kingdom to all men in all times and places, 
it can only do so through the rediscovery and recovery of the 
Church in all of its catholic integrity and fulness. Without the 
practice of traditional catholicity by the members of the Church 
there may indeed remain believers in Christ who are very inspired 
and enthusiastic or very well organized and established, but there 
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will no longer remain that divinely called and constituted com¬ 
munity of persons which, in every aspect of its personal and 
corporate existence, lives by the catholic fulness of God’s truth 
and love given in Christ and the Holy Spirit: the one “church, 
which is his body, the fulness of him who fUls all in all” (Eph. 1:23). 
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Catholicity and Ecumenism 


Robert G. Stephanopoulos 


The title of this paper presupposes a relationship between 
catholicity and ecumenism. Properly defined, I would maintain 
that this relationship is positive and constructive. The main point 
of this essay will be to show that there is indeed a natural, logical, 
consistent and intimate connection between the catholicity of the 
Church of Christ and ecumenism. Undoubtedly there are those 
who would see these two things as mutually exclusive, that catholicity 
necessitates the rejection of a new heresy labeled ‘ecumenism’. 

To be sure, there are difficulties in evaluating the theological 
significance of a relatively recent phenomenon such as the ecu¬ 
menical movement, particularly since it is so fluid and diversified. 
However, if catholicity is a dimension of the Church’s life, being 
at the same time a gift and a task of the mystery of God’s gracious 
activity for us in the last days, and if we are called to “redeem 
the present time”, then ecumenism must be evaluated by means 
of the catholicity of the Church. It is my contention that an 
assessment of the ecumenical movement in the light of catholicity 
reveals no essential opposition between the two and that further¬ 
more, ecumenical activity on the part of the Orthodox Church 
would be wholly consistent with its catholicity. Indeed, the Orthodox 
Church, in order to be the Catholic Church, must be ecumenical 
in the present day. 

The method employed in this paper will be to state our pre¬ 
suppositions and define our terms, to identify the nature of tihe 
ecumenical problem and to demonstrate the existence of a consistent 
Orthodox ecumenical policy and program. 

I 

There are certain fundamental theological and ecclesiological 



presuppositions in the Christian teaching which condition the Or¬ 
thodox understanding of the ecumenical problem and regulate its 
approach to the entire ecumenical endeavour. These have been 
consistently taught from the earliest times as basic articles about 
the meaning of the divine oikonomia and the Church of God. 

God in His essence remains unknowable to man: “God is great 
beyond our knowledge” (Job 36.26). God “dwells in deep dark¬ 
ness” (I Kings 8:12) and in His essence is above human under¬ 
standing and rational comprehension. Yet, God is a self-disclosing 
Mystery who reveals Himself in His creation and to man particularly 
in a personal way. Indeed, “in many and various ways God spoke 
to us by a Son, whom he appointed the heir of all things, through 
whom He created the world” (Hebrews 1:1). Therefore, it is proper 
to say that we have not only the awareness of the presence of the 
divine Mystery, not merely indications and signs of divine activity 
in sacred history, but precisely the fulness (pleroma) of God in 
Jesus Christ, for. 

He is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of all 
creation; for in him all things were created, in heaven and on 
earth, visible and invisible.... He is before all things, and in 
him all things hold together. He is the head of the body, the 
Church; he is the beginning, the first-bom from the dead, that 
in everything he might be preeminent. For in him all the 
fulness of God was pleased to dwell, and through him He 
reconciled to himself all things, whether on earth or in heaven, 
making peace by the blood of his cross (Col. 1.15-19). 

The Father gave us His Son and sent the Holy Spirit to “bear 
witness” to the Son, that is, to confirm and to communicate to 
each believer the work of Christ accomplished once for all. 

Still, “it is the glory of God to conceal things” (Proverbs 25:2). 
God will never cease to be a mystery for man. The process of 
true piety and eternal life is incessant; it is a struggle and an 
askesis of constant ascent and elevation, a continuous effort to 
transform the old creation into the new. This extension in time 
and in space of true piety and eternal life, once and for all given 
in Christ (“And this is life eternal, that they should know Thee 
the only true God and Jesus Christ, whom Thou last sent.” 
John 17:3), is the age of the Church in which and through which 
“the plan of the mystery hidden for ages in God. . . and the 
manifold wisdom of God might now be made known” (Eph. 
3:9-10). 

The Church, as the continuation of Pentecost and the work 
of the triune God in the plan of salvation, is an organic and 
spiritual body made up of many persons who share the same hope 
and who are called to live in the same piety and truthfulness. It 
is God’s gift and man’s response in faith and love. It is the “new 
being” which has been established by the event of Christ—a 
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participation in the kingdom of God and the symbol of creation 
attaining its divine purpose. The language of ^e Church is the 
holy Gospel, the proclamation of eternal life. The actions of the 
Church are sacramental, because it is the very Body of Christ in 
union with its Head from whom the deifying grace of God flows. 
Baptized in his death and resurrection and nourished by his Body 
and Blood, the members strive to experience a presence and a 
participation in the eschatological Day. In the Church the matter 
of this world is transfigured into a new heaven and a new earth 
by grace. 

What is the true nature of the Church? Where is it? What is 
its purpose? In general there is a reluctance in Orthodox theology 
to define what is ultimately beyond definition and complete rational 
comprehension. That which is mysterious in origin and essence 
can be envisioned by faith (“the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen” Heb. 11:1). It can only be entered 
into experientially and sacramentally. The Church is simply too 
important and too mysterious, too much a locus of God’s divine 
activity to be comprehended by reason alone. It shares too greatly 
in the mysterious ways of God to allow for a complete and rationed 
definition of its inner life and activity. 

By definition the Church is of the created order, and it is a 
gift of God given in time. It is a divine-human reality which reveals 
symbolically what cannot be expressed directly. The Church is a 
visible manifestation of a spiritual reality, the mysterious theandric 
union of divine initiative and human response. It is a fact, but a 
mysterious fact whose essence has at least not yet been made 
sufficiently real and actual to allow for a complete elaboration. 

The Orthodox tradition has been satisfied to celebrate the fact 
of the Church and to experience its abundant life from within. Its 
invisible, sacramental and mystical life determined its external 
manifestations and institutional elements throughout a constantly 
evolving historical development to be sure. But surely no one 
believes that these physical, historical and sociological forms define 
its inner being or exhaust its essence. Thus, the reaJity of the 
Church, which necessarily includes its essential nature and its 
empirical forms, is a historical event made explicit at Pentecost 
and since then bound to the world of visible things. It is quite 
possible to study the Church in the stream of its temporal forms 
and expressions and thereby to make historical judgments and 
distinctions. 

Still, we believe that the Church is also a mystery, a symbol of 
the presence and activity of God placed in the world “for the 
sake of the world.” It has a divine origin and a divine purpose 
and mission. It belongs to the world of the transcendent and the 
spiritual which can finally only be demonstrated and proven by 
faith. As a object of faith (“I believe in one, holy, Catholic and 
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Apostolic Church”) the Church is a spiritual world that transcends 
time and space, a mystical order of love and freedom. It presents 
a vision of eternal life in time, being simultaneously a unity of 
past, present and future consummation. In its inner, spiritual nature 
it is the fulness of being, the cosmos transfigured and illumined by 
the light of God, the true beauty of created existence. 

Insofar as it continues to abide in the world, the Church is 
limited and finite—a potentiality restricted to the visible actualiza¬ 
tions of its historical development. This is not completely a negative 
judgment. The incarnation of the invisible Church in the stream 
of time is not a reduction or a denial of its profound spiritual 
essence. Like the incarnation of its Head, the Church’s visible life 
serves the purposes of God and gathers into its body the life of 
humanity, of the unredeemed cosmos. As an image of the Trinity, 
the Church reflects the divine life as a mysterious blend of unity 
in multiplicity. 

It means, furthermore, that the Church at any given historical 
moment is only a partial expression or relative re^ization of the 
heavenly and eternal kingdom of God. Precisely in its symbolic 
conceptualization—a symbol being a concrete and sensible sign of 
a higher spiritual and transcendent reality—the Church presupposes 
the divine and the infinite and is not fully revealed in its essence. 
Although it is possible conceptually to distinguish between the 
essential nature of the Church and its sociological and historical 
institutional forms, it would be quite illegitimate to fall into the 
temptation of identifying it absolutely with the extremes at either 
end. 

Quite the contrary, its true nature can only be known ab intra, 
by those who share in its giveness and its promise. To those outside, 
that is to those out of sympathy with its origins and purposes, the 
Church will always remain a mystery—yea, an enigma, which cannot 
be interpreted and meaningfully apprehended. 


II 

The Church is credally proclaimed as “one, holy, catholic and 
apostolic.” I emphasize the credal aspect, and the element of proc¬ 
lamation. We believe that these four credal notes or signs are 
appropriate to the reality of the Church, not by way of defining 
the essence of the Church but as suitable descriptions of its nature. 
Significantly these notes are contained in a doxological and credal 
statement, a symbolic affirmation and testimony of the Christian 
faith. The notes of the Church are proper language signs of inter¬ 
related spheres of meaning about a spiritual reality whose true 
being is veiled. 

In popular religious and credal images we proclaim and announce 
to the world where we are! But, not only where we are. The Creed 
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speaks about a dynamic reality which is constantly evolving. The 
Church of Christ is an organic body in history which participates 
and tends toward eternity. The attributes are an announcement of 
where we are going, toward what purpose the Church is headed! 
In more recent ecumenical language, the notes of the Church axe 
gifts of God, given to His people by grace, but also tasks to be 
fulfilled progreimatically by the Church in time until the ultimate 
fulfillment. 

The foundation of the Church as one also implies its unifying 
action in history; as holy it also implies its apartness from the profane 
and secular world and its sanctifying mission; as catholic it also 
implies its essential integrity and wholeness which impels it to go 
to the ends of the earth and into the heart of each person with &e 
fulness of the Gospel; as apostolic it also implies that it is rooted in 
the testimony of the authentic eye-witnesses of the resurrection 
whose faith has been proclaimed to all creation. In a word: the 
notes of the Church are an invitation to live out the life of the 
Church xmtil the moment of the full revelation of the Kingdom of 
God. 

As dimensions of the reality of the Church and as suitable 
images, the notes reveal the internal spirit of the Church’s being. 
Interpreted realistically, the notes have their inner coherence and 
integrity in the action of the Holy Trinity but also find their expres¬ 
sion in the empirical life of the Church and of each faithful member 
of the Body. Thus, the unity of the Church is a true union of God 
and man which cannot be destroyed or violated in itself. Further¬ 
more, it finds its visible expression in the unity of faith, order and 
worship of the historical Orthodox Communion which has faith¬ 
fully preserved the Apostolic Faith. The holiness of the Church is 
guaranteed by the presence and sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit, 
preserving it from error and sin, keeping it firmly to its appointed 
mission of salvation and the re-creation of the entire created order. 
The catholicity of the Church is the dynamic element of universality 
and truthfulness which together with apostolicity reflects the divine 
purpose and reason for the being of the Church in history. The thrust 
of these last two notes is on the Church as God’s foundation, a 
unique event which is placed in history and is identical witib itself 
throughout all time and in every place, recognized by the same 
faith, the same ministry and the same sacramental life. The permanent 
historical institution of the Church is a part of the divine economy 
activated and actualized by God in Trinity in cooperation with 
His people. 

During this age the Church’s mission is the universal ingathering 
of all mankind into its unity. A good look at the world proves that 
this process is far from finished, at least at the empirical level. The 
history of Christianity makes it painfully obvious that tihere is a 
difference between the faith-affirmation of the unity and catholicity 
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of the Chufch and the empirical fractured appearance of Chris¬ 
tendom. 


in 

We are investigating the problem of unity and disunity in relation 
to the third note of the Church, catholicity. Moreover, we are 
asked to make our inquiry in the context of the so-called ‘‘ecumenical 
movement.” It would be well to proceed by defining our terais 
more precisely. What, then, is the problem of unity and disunity? 
What are the relations and the implications of the catholicity of the 
Church to the problem? What is the ecumenical movement and 
what is the role of catholic Orthodoxy in it? 

Christian disunity is a problem, a problem of principle and 
existence, a theological problem and a historical problem. These 
two aspects are distinct but intimately interconnected. The Christian 
Gospel is profoundly rooted in history and there is in all the evidence 
a constant appeal made to certain particular historical events which, 
envisioned and recognized by faith, are received and remembered 
and celebrated as the mighty acts of God in the stream of human 
existence for the redemption of mankind (cf. G. Florovsky, “The 
Predicament of the Christian Historian,” in Walter Leibrecht, ed., 
Religion and Culture [NY: Harper and Bros., 1959]). The Church, 
as we have shown above, is part of history, the visible, undivided, 
theandric “Body of Christ.” It is one with time and with eternity, 
not something solely invisible or a reality to be revealed in the 
final day. The Scriptures and the living Tradition proclaim and 
testify that the Church is one, spiritually and visibly one people of 
God, one Body of Christ, corpus et caput, sanctified by the one 
Holy Spirit, having one faith and one baptism and one eucharistic 
meal. 

This theological perception of the unity of the Church does 
not preclude midtiplicity and diversity. A variety of historical forms 
is perfectly compatible with the underlying unity of the essential 
Church. It does, however, preclude division and schism which arise 
from hostile confrontation and disruptive opposition. Willfull distor¬ 
tion of the revealed truth (heresy) or purposeful disruption of the 
community of love and faith (schism) is reprehensible; it results 
in the loss of status in the community of salvation. 

Empirically it is clear that there is schism and division in 
Christendom, a disunity among Christians that is real. The Church 
is one, yet “Christians” are divided into separate and distinct his¬ 
torical bodies, each claiming in some manner to be the Church 
or at least some part of the Church. 

A failure to preserve the tension between the given, established 
(by grace and faith) essential unity of the Church and the his¬ 
torically divided Christian communities results in distortions. Initially, 
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there is the temptation to reduce all differences to the merely 
human: historical, sociological, psychological, cultural, political, in 
a word, non-theological factors. This approach tends to dismiss all 
doctrinal differences as meaningless or unimportant. Such a position 
fails to do justice to the truth of the Gospel, a message which 
liberates and saves persons. But a Church without Truth is idtimately 
no Church at all! 

The Church without Truth, without the assured knowledge of 
the data of revelation, without conscious and infallible experi¬ 
ence of the ‘divine mysteries,’ is ‘a unity of many opinions, the 
product of diverse human mentalities and culures, a unity pro¬ 
duced by administrative constraint or contingent indifirrence,’ 
a body of ‘imsconscious holiness, making its way towards 
sanctification wiuthout light on its path, in the darkness of not 
knowing what Grace is,... the blind fidelity of an abstract prin¬ 
ciple, void of meaning’ (V. Lossky, “Concerning the Third 
Mark of the Church: Catholicity,” in Christian East, 1/5 n.s., 
1950-51). 

Catholicity is that dimension of the Church’s life which points 
to the wholeness of the truth in Christ. By definition it encompasses 
the fulness of what God gave in planting the Church in the world. 
It cannot contradict itself or include what is contrary to its con¬ 
stitution; it cannot tolerate anything less or anything more than 
was given from the very foundation of the Church. As its very 
best, the catholicity of the Church is a dynamic and creative demand 
to make explicit and manifest to the world what is already implicit 
and evident to the eyes of the faith. Catholicity means that the 
whole must become actualized in all the parts. It is not a matter of 
the parts coming together into a whole, but of the whole being 
identified with itself in everything. 

Here, at least, is a good indication of the depth of the tragedy 
of Christian disunity: the truth of the Church is that which partici¬ 
pates in Christ, but we seem to have so many differing perceptions 
of the mystery of Christ! In the words of G. Florovsky: 

The very sting of Christian tragedy is in the fact that, in the 
concrete setting of history, many divisions had been imposed 
as it were, precisely by the loyalty to Christ and by a sincere 
zeal for the true faith. It is precisely in the name of the true 
Apostolicity of the teaching and of the true Holiness of life 
that many Christian groups persist in their mutual separation 
even now, even when they had rekindled the spirit of charity 
and had willingly assumed the burdens of each other. Tragically 
enough in many situations ‘separation’ or ‘schism’ seem still to 
be the demand of Christian loyalty and conscience (“The 
Challenge of Disunity,” in Union Seminary Quarterly Review, 

1954, p. 17). 

Catholicity is intimately connected and related to unity. Fulness 
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and catholicity cannot be accomplished apart from the complete 
unity of the Church. As long as there is conscious disruption of 
unity and catholicity in Christ’s home, the Orthodox Church must 
maintain a deliberate and conscious solicitude for the “neighbor.” 

The unceasing struggle must be to discern aright the word of 
truth through the acquisition of the mind of Christ and by the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit. God is never absent from His children, 
even the prodigal. True unity and true catholicity are accomplished 
by the Spirit and tested by the norms of the work of God as a whole. 
All efforts which seek to work in this spiritually encompassing and 
catholic fashion are laudable and opposition to them must be seen 
as a grievance against the Spirit. Any and every genuine quest for 
truth and discernment is of the Spirit and must be recognized by 
the truly Catholic Church as its own, in full identity with &e source 
of its liSfe. 

This needs qualification. On the one hand, it would be unfair 
and disproportionate to disregard the differences between Christians 
in the name of some romantic or emotional notion of a comprehend¬ 
ing charity, or in a minimally conceived compromise. Truth cannot 
honestly be denied in its fulness, nor is it contrary to love and 
hope. The service of unity and reunion can only begin at the point 
of common faith and a shared experience of the spirit of Christ, 
But the criterion for unity must be the truth of the Christian Faith 
in its living totality in historical and visible communion. The Or¬ 
thodox Church has been and continues to be, by unanimous 
declaration, committed to preserving and proclaiming the eternal 
truth of the Gospel, as it was once delivered to the saints. By its 
own definition it can be nothing other than an ecumenical Church, 
committed to a catholicizing dynamism which radiates outwardly 
from its inner center. It must constantly seek to discover its own 
inner reality wherever and in whatever manner the Spirit leads it. 

On the other hand, there is a temptation to conceive of the 
Church as coextensive with all or most of the Christian world. 
All denominations, according to this opinion, are the Church, either 
as a part of the whole or each reflecting certain elements of the 
Church’s given nature. The problem of unity and disunity is felt 
only at the point of manifesting this given unity more effectively 
in a variety of ways—organizationally, cooperatively, theologically. 
Unity in this view is seen as functional, efficient and pragmatic. 
Catholicity according to this view, means the gathering together 
of all the parts and traditions into a composite whole. In itself 
it is not absolutely wrong. The scandal of disunity indeed makes 
the Christian message less than credible. What are the nations 
to believe? Is Christ divided? Where is the love and unlimited grace 
of God in its concrete connection with the suffering world? 

However, this opinion too is basically misleading. It tends 
to sanctify the status quo. It speaks of mission without its center 
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and ground. It sacralizes movement, bigness and efficiency. It 
eventually makes of the Church an idol, an imperi^stic organiza¬ 
tion mobilized for world conquest. In such a mobilization truth is 
relativized and differences between Christian communities become 
annoying hindrances to the great task at hand. The reality of Christ 
falls victim to the missionary movement. One small point after 
another is compromised and conceded until there is nothing left 
except pure activity and ceaseless movement without content. The 
sharpness of the sin of schism is vitiated. Heresy is viewed with 
indifference and impatience, Basic questions are dismissed or 
compromised until nothing is left of the faith which impelled 
the mission in the first place. 

From the Orthodox point of view the tension between the 
present actual situation of the separated Christian groups and the 
doctrine of the CathoUc Church is retained. It is not relaxed on 
one side or the other. The problem remains in all its magnitude, 
to be resolved in a higher spiritual synthesis of divine guidance 
and human patience. The historical continuity of the one undivided 
Church is preserved by the action and guidance of the Holy Spirit 
and is tested by the norms of the Scriptures and the living Aposto¬ 
lic Tradition. We believe that the Orthodox Church has treasured 
the true Christian Gospel pure and inviolate, without innovation 
or distortion from the beginning, the living continuation of the 
Catholic Church in history. At the same time the existence of the 
other churchly bodies cannot be denied or minimized. It is a 
historical fact. But this problem is much deeper and more complex 
than that of manifold denominationalism or doctrinal minimalism. 
The problem of disunity is a problem of heresy and schism, or 
even apostasy, from the Christian Faith. The solution is to be 
sought in the promptings of the Spirit, but with the serious, humble 
and persistent collaboration (synergy) of the Orthodox Church. 

There is an emphasis here on the total context of the problem 
in Christian history, as it has evolved throughout time and as it 
confronts us in the present day. By retaining the tension we attempt 
to see the problem in terms of catholicity and ecumenicity, of 
wholeness and integrity. Seen in this sense, one can speak of a 
living and authentic tradition which has been transmitted from 
Pentecost and which is constitutive of the Church. It is the Christian 
Gospel lived out in history. Therefore, it is not static, but dynamic 
and creative, alive in those historic communities which are con¬ 
sciously and existentially aware of their constitution by it. Insofar 
as the Apostolic faith is faithfully preserved by each local com¬ 
munity there is organic communion and continuity. Where, however, 
there has been deliberate disintegration or secession from the 
living tradition, where new traditions or innovations have replaced 
the original deposit of faith, there we find a break from the Church. 
The organic unity of the Church grounded in the tradition can 
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never be destroyed; it is of God. The schisms and the divisions 
of Christendom are re^, to be sure, but they can never be ultimately 
disruptive of the true form and essence of the Church which God 
keeps uncorrupted in history and directs in its saving mission to the 
world. 


IV 

It is difficult to ^ve a precise date for the formal beginning 
of the modern ecumenical movement. A great deal depends upon the 
perspective one has on the history of the Christian Church, since 
the problem of dating the beginning of the ecumenical movement 
is directly related to the formulation of the ecumenical problem 
itself, that is, the problem of unity and disunity. It is apparent 
that there are widely divergent interpretations of the nature and 
the purpose of the ecumenical movement. These are determined 
largely by one’s view of the Church. For instance, if one believes 
“that the one holy catholic apostolic church exists, on earth, in 
its divisions, comprising a number of communions which unequally 
manifest and live by various elements in full Christianity” (S.L. 
Greenslade, Schism in the Early Church [London: SCM, 1964]) 
the ecumenical movement is chiefly a cooperative effort of com¬ 
munions seeking to manifest an essential unity which they already 
have. However, to state that 

We begin with a clear conception of the Church’s unity which 
we believe has been embodied and realized in the age-long 
history of the Orthodox Church, without any change or break 
since the times when the visible imity of Christendom was an 
obvious fact and was attested and witnessed to be an ecu¬ 
menical imanimity, in the age of the Ecumenical Councils 
^Statement of Eastern Orthodox Delegates, North American 
Faith and Order Conference, Oberlin, 1957) 

leads to a considerably “lower” view of the ecumenical movement. 

While both views admit the reality of a historical Christian 
Church, the understanding of the nature of that body’s unity is quite 
different. Consequently, the understanding of efforts to achieve 
Christian reunion can be quite different also. Furthermore, there 
are several meanings of the word ‘ecumenical.’ 

‘Ecumenical’ characterizes a wide variety of activities, programs 
and institutions aiming at the unity and reconciliation of Christians 
which our Lord wills for all men. In general, the concerns of this 
movement range over the areas of unity, service, mission and 
renewal. The idea of process and movement is very important and 
is understood in its most comprehensive and dynamic sense. This 
avoids the danger of identifying the ecumenical movement wiA 
any one particular organization or agency. 
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The ecumenical historian Vasil Stavridis defines the ecumenical 
movement in the following manner: 

In the 20th century, the ecumenical movement appears as 
a technical term, directly related to the fundamental concept of 
the unity of the Church.... It is a fact, but also a mood 
and a condition.... The ecumenical movement is called the 
poignant self-consciousness of the existing chasm and differences 
between the Christian churches which appeared primarily at 
the beginning of the 20th century and those organized rela¬ 
tions and contacts between the various Christian churches, con¬ 
fessions and groups which began from this self-consciousness 
and which are leading these churches to the desired end of 
unity in the future (History of the Ecumenical Movement 
[in Greek, Athens, 1964], pp. 1-20). 

We Orthodox have a special temptation of our own when it 
comes to catholicity and ecumenism. There is the temptation to 
make “Orthodoxy” an object toward which all allegiance, devotion 
and veneration is focused. It is often presented in a way that 
objectifies it to a point where Orthodoxy is a “thing” supreme, 
almost independent of the Faith itself, or of the Person of Christ, 
or of the experience of redemption and sanctification. The impres¬ 
sion is given that devotion to the idea of “Orthodoxy” is the sum 
total of what Orthodoxy is in its essence. 

In the case of many contemporary Orthodox, it is the “idolatry 
of the institution” which seems most dominant in their thinking. 
It certainly is presented as the criterion by which their judgments 
on the involvement of the Orthodox Church in the ecumenical move¬ 
ment are made. 

Indeed, Orthodox Christianity does not exist to point to 
itself, to elevate itself in the veneration of the faithful. “Orthodox” 
is an adjective and it appears that Orthodox Christians often lose 
track of its true importance when they forget that it modifies the 
word ‘Christianity’. The early patristic writers rarely used the word. 
The content of their writings deals not with an objectified thing 
called ‘Orthodoxy,’ but with the very content of the Faith, the 
reality of the life of the Church, the experience of the Holy Spirit. 
Orthodoxy is not an object of veneration—it is the name we give 
to the correct belief and the correct living in accordance with that 
belief which is the way and the truth and the life given to men 
by His Son Jesus Christ and confirmed by the Holy Spirit. The 
center of Orthodoxy is the reality of God in Christ and the Holy 
Spirit actualizing the salvation of persons and their sanctification. 
Orthodoxy the Spirit, Orthodoxy the Church, Orthodoxy the 
teaching. Orthodoxy the worship, Orthodoxy the way of life all 
reflect redemptive and sanctifying divine activity—they are not 
substitutes for it! 
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VI 

This application of the understanding of Orthodoxy as the living 
truth and actual realization of the saving and sanctifying work of 
God for man to the question of the participation of the Orthodox 
Church in the ecumenical movement must be clearly envisioned 
(cf, Nikos Nissiotis, “Interpreting Orthodoxy: The Communica¬ 
tion of Some Eastern Orthodox Ideological Categories to Students 
of Western Church Tradition,” Ecumenical Review, XIV/1 (October, 
1961), pp. 4-28, and “Orthodoxy in the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment,” Unitas, 20 (1968), pp. 194-207). 

If Orthodoxy sees itself as the embodiment in fulness and truth 
of the saving work of Jesus Christ, then it rightly makes its claim 
to be the Una Sancta. It properly points to the purity of its faith, 
worship and order. Above all, it affirms its claim to catholicity. 
Ideally and ultimately it must hold to the proposition that God 
intends and wants all people to know the truth and to be sacrament¬ 
ally united in the Orthodox Church. In addition it means that in 
actual fact the Church is the instrument of God’s will for man, 
that within and through that salvific community not only do in¬ 
dividuals find personal salvation, sanctification and theosis, but 
also that the Church itself is the exemplar for the world and for 
human society as a whole. In any case, the Church as catholic 
must speak to all who will hear. 

This catholic and universal vision of its mission and nature 
places the ecumenical question directly in the center of Orthodox 
churchly existence. It is an inherent demand and challenge of the 
first magnitude, arising out of the depths of its own experience and 
essence. Despite temptations to the contrary, Orthodoxy as the 
one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church cannot turn in upon itself 
in a sectarian way. To be itself the Orthodox Church must always 
reach out toward others and must speak both to the religious world 
and the secular world. Catholicity implies that kind of outreach. 
(The classic essay from the Orthodox perspective is that of Georges 
Horovsky, “Sobomost: The Catholicity of the Church,” in The 
Church of God—An Anglican-Orthodox Symposium [London: 
SPCK, 1934], pp. 51-74). 

At the very least. Orthodox participation in the ecumenical 
movement is compelled by the obligation to witness to the truth 
as preserved in the one Apostolic Church. Proclamation and teach¬ 
ing are vital activities of the Church. The Gospel directs the 
Orthodox Church to take a leading role in seeking out the ultimate 
union of all who call upon the name of ^rist. This implies the 
need to communicate in truth with other Christians, to inspire and 
challenge them in the light of the Apostolic Faith as preserved in 
the one undivided Church. 

Yet, it would be less than honest to claim a complete self- 
sufficiency for the Church in terms of the formulation of its positions 
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and its ability to act. It is a long recognized fact that the Church 
crystallized and formulated its faith on particular issues in response 
to teachings which it considered and condemned as heretical. The 
issues of our age must necessarily be within the catholic concern 
of the Church. Some of these issues are philosophical, others 
theological and still others are moral and societal. Orthodox 
Christians should not be expected to have ready-made answers 
for these issues, although significant numbers of us operate 
precisely as if this were the case! 

It is the task of Orthodoxy, and especially of Orthodox theology, 
to face the challenges of the modern world out of the depth of 
its faith-conviction as exemplified by the biblical-patristic synthesis. 
Many of these issues, however, are either ignored or otherwise 
seem to escape our interest, thus limiting the catholicity of concern. 
An ongoing forum is clearly required for all of these churchly 
functions so that they may be studied, analyzed and tested in 
concentrated programs of Christian action. 

No such stage has yet matched the effectiveness of the conciliar 
movement: the very catholicity of the Church requires its presence 
on the world’s stage in general and on that of the Christian world 
specifically. For Orthodoxy to be true to itself and to its mission 
as the Una Sancta requires that the truth be proclaimed to all. 
The Orthodox Church should personify for both religious and non¬ 
religious the living Kingdom of God on earth. It is called to take 
an active and leading role among those most eager to discover 
the way to Christian unity, and to play a prime role where 
the Gospel of Christ is brought into contact with the world. That 
means simply that the Orthodox Church cannot afford to be absent 
from the ecumenical movement. If the Orthodox Church refuses to 
associate itself with that movement and with the ecumenical 
organizations which are eagerly searching for truth, direction and 
unity, then without question it denies its catholic concern and is 
thereby reduced to a closed sectarian body. By this very act. Ortho¬ 
doxy would deny its own catholicity and its willingness to respond 
creatively in the Spirit to the issues and problems that confront 
humanity in this radically new age. If we are Orthodox we must be 
ecumenically involved! 


VII 

Efforts to arrive at consensus and agreement on the nature 
and mode of Orthodox participation in the ecumenical movement 
have advanced considerably over the years. In the past each Auto¬ 
cephalous Orthodox Church had taken its own initiative, although 
there were conscious and deliberate attempts by the various Orthodox 
delegations to keep within the general lines of ecumenical consensus 
and Orthodox redity. In many ways the ecumenical conferences 
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and meetings have helped to bring the various national Orthodox 
Churches together and to formulate a consistent pattern and mode 
of participation in the many ecumenical organizations and activities. 

It was the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, exercising 
its traditional ecumenical and inter-Orthodox responsibility and 
privilege, which first took the initiative among the autocephalous 
sister Churches to participate fully and actively in the emerging 
ecumenical ferment of this century. As primus inter pares and 
spiritual head of the communion of Orthodox Churches, the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate has encouraged and promoted the cause 
of unity and rapprochement, playing a primary role in the efforts 
and achievements of organized ecumenism. 

The 1920 Patriarchal Encyclical has constituted, in a real sense, 
the master plan for Greek Orthodox participation in the ecumenical 
movement. It clearly anticipated the necessity for a formal and 
inclusive ecumenical organization of all the Christian groups on 
the basis of mutual respect, cooperation and practical service in 
order to work towards the end of complete organic union. It has 
served as a guide for Orthodox involvement in earlier ecumenical 
endeavours, while its spirit will continue to inspire a deeper engage¬ 
ment in the coming years. 

In 1961 a conciliar process was initiated on the invitation of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate for the purpose of bringing the Orthodox 
Churches into closer administrative unity and cooperation. This 
process, developing and growing in the conscience of the Orthodox 
faithful, offers a possible solution to the task of reassembling the 
Orthodox Churches out of their attitude of “absolute autocephalism” 
and into a creative and fruitful engagement with the modem world 
and the condition of divided Christendom. The theological task 
is clear enough for Orthodoxy: purification of foreign influences; 
recovery of the dynamic biblical-patristic synthesis; renewal of the 
internal life and organization of our communion; creation of a 
theological system and methodology to deal with the host of new 
problems facing the world. This involves ultimately a certain 
radical humility, since we must recognize that the questions of 
our age are new and that the old answers do not always speak to 
the issue at hand. As Nikos Nissiotis has aptly said: 

Things can and must be improved, but only if we in the East 
take secularism seriously as a new way of life and as a new 
absolute ideology and do not try to explain it as a western 
product resulting from a deviation in understanding reality on 
the part of western philosophy and theology. 

Human autonomy is both the presupposition of scientific 
research, which thus also becomes a principle of modem 
secularist ideologies and of daily life. The important question 
both for East and West now is how the Christian faith and 
the Church’s kerygma can cope with this autonomy and meet 
modem man in his unavoidable secularization in order to help 
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him not to fall into secularism. Secularism is the absolute 
ideology which attributes absolute meaning to things and 
means which serve man by enabling him to raise his standard 
of living, making them the only and the final purpose of his 
life. Our common duty is to prevent man’s falling from 
secularization into seciilarism (“Orthodoxy and the West: 

A Response,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review, XVII/1 
[Spring, 1972], p. 136). 

Catholicity is a dimension of the Church’s true life. Its human 
face, its “economic” and “philanthropic” application and extension 
in the present moment is ecumenism. We have in our recent tradition 
developed firm and clear guidelines for a correct Orthodox ecu¬ 
menism, based on the mystical, spiritual and doctrinal experience 
of catholic Orthodoxy which has moved us beyond the merely 
apologetic to the more constructive and creative. If catholicity 
means the fulness of Christ it must realize its potentiality in each 
historical circumstance. It is the abiding conviction of Orthodoxy 
and of Orthodox ecumenism that the present ecumenical forum 
provides the place and the conditions for a constructive and creative 
fulfillment of its catholic task. As Orthodox, we need not be alone 
in this work, but look everywhere with the eyes of faith and 
spiritual discernment for evidence of the work of die Holy Spirit. 
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Catholicity and Ecumenism 


Response to Thomas Hopko, 

Robert Stephanopoulos, and John Meyendorff 


Vasil T. Istavridis 


The present study of the Rev. Thomas Hopko is a very 
methodological one, built in some parts upon doctrinal teaching 
and theological types or categories of thought. The idea of the 
catholicity of the Church runs throughout the paper permeating 
its component parts on the Church and on Orthodox ecumenism 
in its broader sense—that is, on Orthodox relations toward other 
Christian Communions, and with the ecumenical movement, discus¬ 
sing also some inter-Orthodox difficulties. The central meaning of 
the paper, as it is stated, is “The general vision of the catholicity 
of the Church.. .together with its direct implication for the life of 
the Orthodox Church, both within itself and in its ecumenical 
activity” (p. 10). Generally speaking, one gets the impression, 
rightly or wrongly, of a greater stress given to the divine element 
of the Church. Her human aspect, her ways of expression and of 
dispensing the gifts of grace seem to the present speaker as 
conceptudized and understood in categories of thought somehow 
akin to scholastic methods. 

One gladly hears what Fr. Hopko says in the first part of his 
paper on the Church, namely, her definition, characteristics, intent, 
contents, forms, etc. This is a highly systematic presentation of 
some aspects of Orthodox ecclesiology by a theologian addressing 
theologians in a theological language. 

‘"fte Church for Orthodox Christians is first of all an object 
of faith” (p. 1). Accordingly, any Orthodox Christian who tries to 
understand and define this object of faith cannot but use the 
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terminology of faith and elaborate language of theology. No need 
to repeat what is being said in this part of the paper. One 
sentence from it is enough to clarify what the Church is: “The 
essence of the Church in its incarnate expression in the world is 
sacramental and mystical, and so it is truly eschatological and 
belonging to God’s kingdom” (p, 2). 

The understanding of the deified form of the Church as sacra¬ 
mental and eschatological should never be forgotten. The present 
speaker is compelled in the light of the above statements 
to ask for some clarification on a few expressions, such as: “As 
the fullness of divine life communicated to men, the Church can 
never be identified with its earthly members and institutions” (p. 4); 
“It is the fullness and perfection which can never be fully and 
perfectly achieved by men, neither in this age nor in the kingdom 
to come” (p. 5); “The partiality and incompleteness of the human 
members of the Church, not to speak of their outright sins which 
in fact separate them from the Church, ..” (p. 6). 

The questions are: 1) May we go so far as to admit that the 
Church can never be identified with its earthly members and 
institutions? 2) How are we to understand perfection, at least of 
the saints in their life after death and in the kingdom to come? 
3) What is the place of the sinful church members within the 
Church? 

The second part of the paper as we all heard, is a small essay 
on Orthodoxy and the ecumenical movement, in which the begin¬ 
nings, the reasons, the purpose and the goals of this movement are 
described. It is a piece of well understood present day Or¬ 
thodox irenism in which the author uses his ecumenical tact. 

By identifying the Orthodox Church as the one catholic Church 
in history, and by accepting an absolute identity and continuity of 
this Church from the time of the apostles to the present-day, he 
makes it plain that the One Church still exists as a model of unity. 
Christian bodies not in communion with the one Church are 
called churches, communions, groups, and bodies, but never schisms 
or heresies. Making a judgment on these bodies, he finds within 
them “formal and official confessional obstacles, distortions and 
deviations, inessential doctrines and practices.. .In these com¬ 
munions the catholic fullness of Christ, the fullness of grace and 
truth, has been lost” (p. 7). On the other hand, the very catholicity 
of the Orthodox Church “compels the Orthodox to affirm in other 
Christian bodies—and indeed when possible, in all religions and 
philosophies, and in all human thou^ts and actions—what is 
positively true and good in them” (p. 8). Fr. Hopko strongly 
affirms the existence of elements of grace, truth and unity in those 
outside of the Orthodox church. One of them for example is the 
common origin of all Christians to which several other elements 
may be added for each church in accordance to its closeness or 
distance from the Orthodox Church. 
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In the present day, as the Commission on Faith and Order of 
the WCC is moving toward including within its orientations not 
only the unity of the church but the unity of mankind as well, one 
feels happy to hear such undertones in this paper upon a theme 
so well understood and expounded by some of the early fathers 
of the East. 

On page 7, Fr. Hopko speaks on the Orthodox Church of fte 
East being in separation from the Western churches or in separation 
from all other churches, giving somehow the impression of the 
Orthodox Church as a cause of separation. 

Fr. Hopko is right when he speaks against Orthodox triumphalism 
at the end of his paper by saying: “In this case the divine thing 
to do is to acknowledge the division and to work for its remov^ 
in the spirit of humble honesty and repentance before God” (p. 10). 

After speaking on Orthodoxy and the ecumenical movement, 
Fr. Hopko, in the third part of his paper, takes up the subject of 
inter-Orthodox relations, turning his attention to two specific types 
of difficulties faced by the Orthodox today: 1) the denominationalist 
position on the one side, 2) the sectarian position on the other. 
But, before that, he once again deals with Orthodox ecclesiology, 
discussing the subject of the relations of the Church to her 
organization, doctrines, sacraments, worship, ethical practices, 
and so on. “The Church contains these things. It proclaims 
and propagates them. It administers and directs tihem. It employs 
and uses them—again by whatever means and authority—but 
these things in themselves are other than what the Church is. 
They have no ontological ecclesial significance. They are extraneous 
to the Church’s being” (p. 11). 

What has been said in the beginning of my introduction on 
the use of logical types and categories of thought somehow akin 
to the scholastic methods becomes more apparent here. If we take 
into consideration the whole idea of the Church as an object of 
faith, and the efforts being made to understand her essence in this 
world by the use of several types, as the body of Christ, as the 
eucharistic synaxis with the bishop, as the prayer synaxis, or if 
we look upon the organization of the Church, even in its plain 
simplicity during the Lord’s, the apostolic, and tihe post-apostolic 
times, the question arises: How far may we go in making such a 
sharp distinction between what the Church is, and these things in 
themselves as being other than what the Church is? I leave tMs as 
an open question. 

As a church historian, I ask for your permission to comment 
on the institution of the “ethnarch” given to the Ecumenical 
Patriarch by the new State in 1453, not as a reward, but as a real 
Cross. Many of the so-called ethnarchs came down in history as 
real images of God (p. 14). Fr, Hopko finishes his paper by 
discussing inter-Orthodox and ecumenical relations with^ C&thodoxy 
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in the light of the above mentioned two distinctions, happily not so 
much in vogue today. 


n 

The second paper on Catholicity and Ecumenism by Fr. Robert 
G. Stephanopoulos is comprised of two parts. The first rather short 
part (to p. 4) deals with the Church and catholicity, and the second 
with ecumenism, always in relation to Catholicity (pp. 4-13). 
Fr. Stephanopoulos has left for Fr. Hopko the domain free as we 
have already seen for the elaboration of an Orthodox ecclesiology. 
He mostly turns his attention to the Church as the continuation of 
Pentecost, as a historical and empirical object and phenomenon. 
He defines the Church as “God’s gift and man’s response in 
faith” (p. 2). He finds “in general.. .a reluctance in Orthodox 
theology to define what is ultimately beyond definition and complete 
rational comprehension” (p. 2). 

On the relationship of the nature of the Church to her institu¬ 
tions and forms we read, “Although it is possible conceptually to 
distinguish between the essential nature of the Church and its 
sociological and historical institutional forms, it would be quite 
illegitimate to fall into the temptation of identitying it with the 
extremes at either end” (p. 4). Oneness, Holiness, Catholicity, 
and Apostolicity are signs or attributes of the Church, but also 
“gifts of God,” and tasks to be justified pragmatically by the Church 
in time until the ultimate fulfillment. 

The reader of the paper finds two further general tendencies: 
the use of questions (as all good ecumenists use in their studies), 
and the constant use of definitions, presumably for the sake of 
precision (pp. 2, 6, 7, 9, 17). 

Coming now to the second part of the paper we move to a 
ground more or less familiar to Fr. Stephanopoulos’ academic 
and ecclesiastical endeavors. It is encouraging to hear in such a 
concise form the voice of a young Orthodox ecumenist on his 
subject, even if one does not fully agree with him. He covers 
almost the same ^ound as does Fr. Hopko, and presents a more 
technical elaboration of Orthodox ecumenism. He speaks exten¬ 
sively on the problem of unity and disunity (pp. 4-8). He is in 
agreement with Fr. Hopko on the nature of the Orthodox Church 
which continues throughout history to be the one visible Church 
without any break. On page 10, the expression “by unanimous 
declaration” surely does not mean by other Christians. This does 
not prevent him from saying “empirically it is clear that there is 
schism and division in Christendom, a disunity among Christians 
that is real” (p. 5). We come across such terms as schism, division, 
communities, groups, denominations, heresy, apostasy, disintegra¬ 
tion, succession, break. Fr. Stephanopoulos favors the participation 
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of Orthodoxy in the ecumenical movement. The Orthodox Church 
cannot afford to be absent from it, for if the Orthodox Church 
refuses to associate itself with that movement then without question 
it denies its catholic concern and is reduced to being a closed 
sectarian body. If we are Orthodox we must be ecumenically 
involved (p. 18). Thus there appears a definite positive relation¬ 
ship between catholicity and ecumenism which runs throughout 
the paper. 

He expresses the difficulties on fixing the dates for the formal 
beginnings of the modern ecumenical movement (pp. 8-9). In 
relating to the meaning of the word “ecumenical,” the ideas of 
process and movement must be retained (p. 9). He finds 
consensus and agreement on the nature and mode of Orthodox 
participation in the ecumenical movement (p. 11), and on 
the existence of firm and clear guidelines for a correct Orthodox 
ecumenism (p. 13). Enough has been said on the meaning of the 
words “Orthodox” and “Orthodoxy” in the papers we have heard 
so far. Fr. Stephanopoulos does not forget the spirit of humility 
when he says “Orthodoxy is not an object of veneration” (p. 9). 
But what about the historical and liturgical meaning of the Sunday 
of Orthodoxy? 

On the theological task he enumerates four points. Am I 
permitted to add another one? That is, cooperation in theology 
with the members of other Christian Churches whenever possible 
(p. 12). All Orthodox Churches cooperate with the World Council 
of Churches as member Churches. Due to several factors the Council 
has in some ways reached a critical stage. Some of these factors 
are: 1) The stress given to the discussion on social, radical and 
secular problems, and the seeming neglect of those questions which 
relate to the unity of the Church. 2) The immense institutional 
growth of the Council and the danger of losing its dynamism as 
a movement. 3) The problem of closer relations and cooperation 
with the Roman Catholic Church. 4) Non-Church movements and 
the ecumenical movement. 

The discussion on the nature of the Council is essential. But 
equally important is the study of the whole problem of Orthodox 
participation and how to make it more effective. 


HI 

In concluding I would like to take some points from Fr. 
Meyendorff’s Introduction, which in a masterly way opened to us 
the theological avenues of our conference. 

If I remember well, at a conference of Christian youth in 
Lebanon in 1955, Fr. John, then a layman, read a paper on 
Orthodox youth, and presented the differing situations and problems 
of each particular region. I wished I could see in his paper a similar 
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elaboration, even in a few sentences, on contemporary Orthodox 
theology today (p. 1). It seems to me that the divorce between 
Church and theology, and the loss of the living context of all 
theology, does not equally apply to all Orthodox theological work. 
There is today much Orthodox theology in harmony with the 
Church, thus avoiding a deep crisis. I don’t know if I sound too 
optimistic at this point. 

I have seen Prof. Meyendorff acting masterly in many difficult 
situations in ecumenical gatherings and know him as an irenist, 
whose preoccupation is, among others, to accept the integrity of the 
partner in a dialogue. So I find it difficult to understand in his 
paper the use of expressions such as: “our games” (p. 3), and 
“bluffing, lying, and boasting.. .” (p. 16). I am very happy to 
see the critical assessment Fr. Meyendorff makes of the present 
ecumenical movement (pp. 9-12). 

Fr. Meyendorff questions, once again, as he often does in other 
of his writings, the existence of our “titular” bishops (p. 5). It is not 
my intention to take a stand for or against this institution, but 
those who support it seem to have their argument. 

As a Church historian, particularly interested in the history of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate after the fall of Byzantium (1453), 
I will ask the permission of Fr. Meyendorff to see from a different 
angle, as several other historians do, some of his statements. Did 
the patriarchate exercise “control over all the Orthodox Christians 
in the Ottoman Empire” (p. 8)? Do the facts really show that 
“In fact, however, Constantinople was never able to exercise direct 
and meaningful leadership, as it did in the past, outside the Ottoman 
borders” (p. 8)? The creation of the various Balkan states presented 
some ecclesiastical difficulties in the relations of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate to the Churches of the area. But happily enough 
those difficulties found their solution sooner or later. 

Both Fathers Meyendorff and Stephanopoulos dealt with the 
topic of the coming Holy and Great Council of the Orthodox 
Church in a constructive way. In the stage we are at today there 
are some Orthodox theologians who are opposed to the calling 
of such a Council, while others, feeling the need for such a Council, 
criticize constructively its methods of work, its agenda, etc. There 
are those who find the preparations going slowly, while others 
say that we move too rapidly. 

Happily enough all Orthodox Churches accepted the invitation 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate (1961) to prepare a Council. Four 
Pan-Orthodox Conferences and several other theological meetings 
have been held. All Orthodox Churches, either officially or un¬ 
officially, work for it. The theological schools, individual theologians, 
laymen, the youth are involved in this conciliar process. 

Orthodoxy, as we live, feel and work for her today despite 
our human deficiencies, presents, thank God, severaJ positive 
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achievements on the path of unity. Our dramatic and painful 
experiences of the twentieth century have at least taught us a 
lesson, leading us to a deeper consciousness of our internal unity and 
its manifestation, to a spirit of patience and humility, to which we all 
were directed by the example of the life of Patriarch Athenagoras 
who will be remembered in history as “the apostle of unity.” 
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MAIN THEME III: 
CATHOLICITY AND MISSION 

On Human Life 


T. H. Dobzhansky 


It is more and more evident with every passing year that 
mankind suffers from an ever deepening spiritual malaise. The 
traditional foundations of ethics and values have lost their credibility. 
What was accepted as certainties as recently as a generation or 
two ago are not merely called into question, but discarded alto¬ 
gether. There are no new certainties to take the place of the old. 
Life becomes frightfully boring when it has no credible meaning 
or purpose. Crass hedonism is the only plausible substitute for 
non-existent meaning. But even hedonism becomes cheerless in a 
meaningless world. 

What is most discouraging is that the spiritual malaise increases 
hand in hand with what used to be called “progress.” It is felt more 
in technologically and economically advanced than in the so-called 
“developing” countries. It seems more hopeless with better educated 
than with less educated people; more dismaying with more intel¬ 
ligent than with the mediocre and the dull; most disheartening of 
all, the affliction is more prevalent among the young than among 
the old. 

Dostoevsky said that “man needs the infathomable and the 
infinite just as much as he does the small planet which he inhabits.” 
And as Camus put it: “I know that something in this world has a 
meaning and this is man; because he is the only being that demands 
to have a meaning.” Mankind is only one of at least two million 
existing species of animals. But the problem of meaning does not 
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arise with any species other than man. It you could imagine 
asking a dog or a fish or a fly what is the meaning of its life, the 
only possible answer would be that it lives to be alive. But 
certainly not even this answer can be given, for an animal that 
would be capable of understanding the questioning and answering 
would have to be human! There you have a fact of tremendous 
significance which must be properly appreciated: man’s remote 
ancestors were incapable of either asking or answering questions 
about the meaning of life, while the ability—indeed the necessity—of 
asking them evolved in the human lineage. To repeat, mankind 
is the only creature that demands to have a meaning. 

It is not easy to comprehend why this one peculiar species, 
mankind, has developed this unique spiritual need. This problem 
is of interest far wider than to be limited to biologists or anthro¬ 
pologists alone. It has a deep philosophical and religious significance, 
but let me limit myself to only a few remarks. Man is quite unique 
in the living world through his possession of two intellectual or 
spiritual abiUties, namely those of self-awareness and death-aware¬ 
ness. Many animals have awareness of their environments, and 
they have more or less extensive memory stores of past experiences. 
But man is the only one who is aware of himself—he is the only 
one who can say with Descartes: ‘T think, therefore I am.” And 
further—although all animals die, only man knows that he will 
inevitably die. 

Self-awareness and death-awareness are two sides of the same 
coin. We do not know when these unique human abilities first 
appeared and thus made man truly human. The biblical story of 
man’s tasting the forbidden fruit is perhaps a symbolic rendering 
of this event. Man became aware of the distinction between good 
and evil, a distinction foreign to any animal. Death-awareness goes 
back at least to Neanderthal man, of whom we have incontrovertible 
evidence that he engaged in ceremonial burial of his dead. No 
animal engages in burial rites of any kind; this behavior could 
hardly arise in a being who was not aware of his self as a person, 
and who did not know that he too will be dead some day. 

Death-awareness is man’s awareness of his radical finitude. 
Man needs to come to terms with this awareness. Are men, because 
they are mortal, what Whitehead described as “passing whiffs of 
insignificance”? And if so, is the world in which we are placed 
without our consent what Dostoevsky called “devil’s vaudeville”? 
Is there any escape from this tragic meaninglessness? Yes—every 
religion, and Christianity in particular, asserts that man, though 
his stay in this world is so limited in duration, is here to work on 
the enterprise of creation willed by God, his heavenly Father. Man’s 
existence is not meanin^ess; man passes away, but God’s enter¬ 
prise endures. The participation in this enterprise makes mortal 
man a part of God’s eternal design. 
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Here we come to the fateful question: is the religious view of 
man’s role on earth acceptable to people living in the closing 
decades of the twentieth century? To an extraordinary number of 
our contemporaries the answer to this question is in the negative. 
They see no evidence sufficiently convincing that man is called 
upon to participate in any such grand and enduring enterprise. 
Lucky are those of limited intelligence who succeed in living 
without becoming preoccupied with such questions. The more 
intelligent run the risk of becoming alienated from the meaningless 
world; even hedonism does not save them from boredom and 
from the eventual conclusion that life is not worth living. 

There is, surely, no simple solution to this tragic predicament. 
History, including intellectual history, cannot be turned back¬ 
wards. Mankind cannot go back to the happy state of its intellectual 
childhood. The spiritual hunger of modern man cannot be satisfied 
by religious wisdom alone, or by scientific knowledge alone, or 
by esthetic experience alone. Not only does man need all those 
kinds of spiritual nourishment, but he needs them harmonized in 
a coherent world view, a Weltanschauung, Some people keep their 
religious beliefs in watertight compartments of their minds, care¬ 
fully separate from other concerns. This is a hazardous state to 
live in—a glaring inconsistency may assail one’s mind at a most 
inopportune moment. But life of the spirit has its dangers and its 
adventures which really cannot, and perhaps should not, be avoided. 
Confrontation of faith with doubts may result in a spiritual debacle, 
but it may also give a spiritual victory. For this we have Dostoevsky’s 
testimony: “my hosanna has gone through a great blaze of doubts.” 

It must honestly be admitted that none of the great thinkers 
has yet succeeded in elaborating a convincing world view that 
would achieve a synthesis of modem culture in the light of religion. 
A gallant and by far the most nearly successful attempt has been 
that of Teilhard de Chardin. It would be out of place to recount 
even the main assumptions of the Teilhardian synthesis. But here 
is a statement worth quoting at length, which shows that Teilhard 
was fully aware of the modern predicament: 

To outward appearance, the modern world was bom of an 
antireligious movement: man becoming self-sufficient and reason 
supplanting belief. Our generation and the two that preceded it 
have heard little but talk of the conflict between science and 
faith; indeed it seemed at one moment a foregone conclusion 
that the former was destined to take the place of the latter. 

But, inasmuch as the tension is prolonged, the conflict visibly 
seems to need to be resolved in terms of an entirely different 
form of equilibrium—not in elimination, nor duality, but in 
synthesis.... And the reason is simple: the same life animates 
both. Neither in its impetus nor its achievements can science 
go to its limits without becoming tinged with mysticism and 
charged with faith. 
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Many attempts have been made to construct a “natural theology.” 
The existence of God was to be proven by inference from studies 
of the world of nature. The attempts were on the whole unsuccessful, 
and at present natural theology is pretty well discredited. Teilhard 
de Chardin was a prominent scientist—specifically, a paleontologist. 
But had he confined himself to his science, his work would be 
remembered chiefly by other paleontologists. What he actually 
achieved was an audacious synthesis in which religion, mysticism, 
poetry, philosophy, and science are indispensable and harmoniously 
fitting parts. It was not unexpected that his writings were criticized 
from all directions—they do not conform to the customary forms 
of any of the parts that went into the synthesis. Religious con¬ 
servatives mistook him for a kind of pantheistic heretic, and the 
religious order to which he belonged prevented him from publishing 
his works during his lifetime. It was the story of Galileo all over 
again. Scientists mistook his synthesis for just another natural 
theology, and had little difficulty showing this to be invalid. In 
reality, what Teilhard worked on was not a natural theology, but 
rather a theology of nature. He understood nature, including human 
nature, in all its aspects as God’s ongoing work of creation. The 
very last thing that Teilhard would be expected to do would be 
to attempt to “prove” scientifically his religious faith—and this 
for two reasons: first, he knew this to be impossible, and second, 
his faith needed, for him, no outside proof. 

An individual man’s life has meaning because it is a part of 
the life of mankind. But mankind is a recent arrival on the world’s 
scene. Was the world meaningless before man appeared? Teilhard 
attacks this problem head on—the universe, the planet earth, the 
living world other than mankind, and finally man himself are parts 
of the grand process of evolutionary development. Thus far this 
development has passed through three stages: first, cosmogenesis, 
the evolution of inanimate nature; second, biogenesis, biological 
evolution; third, noogenesis, the development of human thought. 
Up to here, Teilhard stands firmly on a foundation of demonstrable 
facts. To complete his theology of nature he then embarks on 
prophecy based on his religious faith. He speaks of his “conviction, 
strictly undemonstrable to science, that the universe has a direction 
and that it could—indeed, if we are faithful, it should—result in 
some sort of irreversible perfection.” The culmination of the 
universal development is convergence of the thinking units in the 
Omega point, which he describes, in the words of St. Paul, as when 
“God shall be all in all.” He also speaks of Omega in these words: 
“Christ invests himself organically with the very majesty of his 
creation.” 

It would of course be naive and simplistic to take Teilhard’s 
synthesis as a sufficient answer to the modern spiritual malaise. 
For one thing, Teilhard’s principal works are already a quarter of a 
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century old, and they do not speak directly to many modem 
problems. Nobody, not even Teilhard, can give an answer to the 
problem of life’s meaning that would be valid permanently, regard¬ 
less of particular historical situations. Every generation will have 
to arrive at its own synthesis, and in every generation there will be 
some individuals who will feel alienated from the world and from 
humanity. It is merely a question of whether a majority can be 
saved from the alienation. 

There are nevertheless some fundamental assertions and beliefs 
in the Teilhardian synthesis which will probably enter any new 
ones that ours and the following geneiations may arrive at. These 
are the convictions that the evolution of the world is the expression 
of the divine in the temporal order, and that mankind is the 
vanguard in this process. It is in and through man that the 
continuing divine incarnation is taking place. Mankind is irreplace¬ 
able. If it were to become extinct, which could happen through its 
folly, the enterprise of creation would be frustrated. Only through 
religious faith can one gain assurance that the evolution of the 
universe will not be in vain. 
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Catholicity and Mission to the World 
N icolae Chitescu 


It is a great pleasure and honor for me to participate in the 
second conference organized by the Orthodox Theological Society 
of America with theologians who honor Orthodoxy and are con¬ 
cerned with problems of actuality. Many of those present here 
have already contributed to the solution of these problems. I am 
particularly thankful to Rev. Prof. John Meyendorff, President of 
the Society, and Father Stephanopoulos, its Secretary, for their 
kind invitation. It is a pleasure for me to see here several professors 
who have expressed certain aspects of catholicity by restoring the 
Eucharist to the center of ecclesiology and by underscoring certain 
aspects of the dialogue of love—those aspects which reassert certain 
priorities or rights, canonical or otherwise, and which imply the 
appeal made 2000 years ago, “Let us love one another so that 
with one accord we may confess.. and also the conclusion, 
“I have seen the True Light; I have found the true faith. .. . ” 

Thus, one affirms again the universal and catholic character 
of those Churches which preserve their ecclesial character in full 
equality with each other, guaranteed by common confession of 
the true faith, in the unity of communion, in sacramental life and 
the doxology of worship. When we speak of mission in reference 
to the catholicity of the Church, we refer to its very destiny as a 
missionary organism and as having as its field the entire world. 

The presence of the Mystical Body of the Lord in the world 
and facing the world postulates a renewal of the Christian spirit 
and a general and total revitalization of the Church. It is as if the 
Church were always calling: “Come and help us” (Acts 16:9). 
It is as if each Christian were saying with the Apostle: “Woe to 
me if I do not announce the Gospel” (I Cor. 9:16). It is as if the 
entire Church were repeating every day the eschatological cry: 
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“Come, Lord Jesus” (Rev. 20).' Thus, mission tends to continually 
manifest the fullness of catholicity and catholic fullness somehow 
explodes into mission. The dynamism of catholicity is implied in 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church. 


/. Mission Past and Present 

Since we speak “here and now” though, we do not speak 
of any catholicity but of the one which is for our time. We do 
not speak of any mission but of the one which is possible today. 
I myself, for example, come from a region where religion is being 
confronted by a world of radical and total change. Perhaps I am 
more sensitive than others to the repercussions upon the Church 
of those transformations which took place in the second half of 
this century. We speak here of obvious realities, but that which 
is obvious can itself be discussed. In order to be more convincing, 
I will cite the witness of a Western missionary, a study by the 
Rev. Allen R. Booth, “Imperialism, Economic Development, and 
World Christian Mission.”® 

We know that external mission has frequently been combined 
with colonialism, which consequently led to introducing new and 
foreign civilizations into the countries being evangelized. Con¬ 
temporary social revolution has put an end to European colonialism 
in the Third World. But this, only after a century during which 
over 60 million Europeans emigrated to the colonies. 

The century of Christian Expansion (1851-1950) is over, it 
is clear to us today that, during that century, Europeans have 
shaken ancient local civilizations, have impoverished the local 
population and have struggled against each other to further their 
respective influences. 

The two world wars unmasked all that and ruined the Christian 
missionary movement in the second half of this century. One 
should recognize, however, that the Christian faith has softened 
the cruelty and the condescension with which colonists generally 
treated the local population.® Everyone agrees today in recognizing 
that the introduction of Christianity into such situations by Euro¬ 
peans hurt both Europe and Christianity, which was naturally 
identified with colonialism.^ European ideas were promoted with 
great success but, when the “European Man” was condemned, 


^“Consultation sur la diaspora orthodoxe,” in PorevthenteSy Athens, 1967, 
No. 21-23, p. 35. 

^Allan R. Booth, “Imperialism, Economic Development and the Christian 
World Mission,” in The Ecumenical Review, Geneva, Vol. XXI, No. 3, July 
1969, p. 216-225. 

Hbidem, p. 218. 
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there resulted also a failure of living Christianity. However, the 
names of such people as Innocent Veniaminov, Livingstone and 
Schweitzer—and there are many others—some of whom have written 
the great story of the missionary in their century, will not be 
forgotten. 

Let us see reality frankly. The missionaries enjoyed a f^se 
European prestige which rightly belonged to their Christian identity. 
Consequently, after the fading of European colonial prestige, the 
missionaries suffered the same fate. This is why such specialists 
as Alien Booth, Jaques Vernier and others drew the conclusion 
that, following the end of European domination, the problem of 
Christian mission must be rethought. With a new world era must 
come a new situation. Mission is at a crossroads. The World 
Council of Churches understood this and combined its Mission 
Commission with that on Faith and Order so that mission might 
be seen again in the light of the eternal values of the Christian 
tradition, among which the catholicity of the Church is most 
important. 

Some people desire a radical, negative solution respecting the 
position of other religions, and particularly of Islam. For them, 
Europeans must stop mingling in the affairs of other people, 
including their religions.® But this solution is accepted neither by 
Christians nor by non-Christians. Christians refuse it because they 
do not want to deny the very being of their Church which, as 
catholic, cannot abandon the world because it cannot forget the 
Lord’s commandment following His Resurrection. At this point 
we can recall the material help given by the Churches of the 
developed countries as an illustration of another aspect of Chris¬ 
tianity, As Karl Barth said, mission is the Church for others, for 
those whose souls were converted outside the Church and who 
therefore struggle against injustice and war and can really revolu¬ 
tionize all things. Non-Christians are to be divided into two cate¬ 
gories: those who would not renounce their link widi the rest of 
the world and their dependence upon more developed civilizations 
and those who want to force the former colonialists to reimburse 
them for what they have lost. 

Here, let us remember the spiritual dynamics and the epiclesis 
of the Holy Spirit, for the Church is not of the world, but is in 
the world and for the world. Its relation with the world is an 
essential factor. She must proclaim the Gospel and support those 
social structures which are closest to the evangelical community.® 


^“Why? What? How?”, in Porevthentes, 1964, No. 23, p. 44. (Quoting K. 
Pannikkar, Indian Ambassador in Paris). 

®Allan R. Booth, ibid., p. 222. 

®Cf. the document on “Catholicity and Apostolicity,” prepared by a 
mixed group under the WCC auspices. 
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The restoration of an external world without barriers of race, 
language and nationality contributes to the proclamation of truth 
and catholicity/ Thus, the Church realizes its catholicity more and 
more, being the “home” to aU those outside, to those of any human 
condition, while realizing the gifts of the Holy Spirit in its very 
being. 

The unity of the Church expresses diversity and pluralism in 
the framework of a unique communion of faith and life. For the 
Holy Spirit is the principle of diversity in unity, in sobornost, when 
the various members do not suppress each other, but serve each 
other and contribute to the harmony of the whole. In the primitive 
Church, eschatological fullness was given through the Holy Spirit. 
This is why universal communion is guaranteed by the Spirit until 
the end (Rom. 11). The Spirit preserves the identity of truth at 
all times, in all places and under many different circumstances.® 

In direct relation to the problem of diversity and unity, pre¬ 
supposed by catholicity and mission, the problem of nationalism 
vs. internationalism is being realized anew. Vladimir Lossky has 
used words of exaggerated harshness concerning Christian 
nationalism, while Alexander Schmemann has shown that a local 
community has no substance unless it has the consciousness of 
belonging to the universality of the Church.® In this context, we 
should recognize that differences of race, sex and language etc. 
are undoubtedly willed by God. They represent wealth and diversity 
in the unity of this world and do not affect the catholicity of the 
Church.^® Missionary activity tends toward the formation of a unique 
universal consciousness of the same truth, whose subject is the 
Church, that is Christ, head of the Mystical Body, in the Holy 
Spirit. The new era in history into which we have entered no 
longer allows the methods and practices which hurt so much the 
European and Christian missionaries of the past: the use of force 
for the propagation of Christianity as it was brilliantly described by 
Heinrik Sienkievicz in the “Teutonic Knights.” I will also quote 
“Koolan the Leper” by Jack London: 

We know. We have it from our fathers and your fathers. They 
came like lambs, softly. Well might they speak speaking 
softly. Well might they speak softly, for we were many and 


T. Bose, “La catholicite de TEglise” in Istina, 1969, No. 1, p. 94, 

®Cf. the document quoted in note 6. 

®V. Lossky, “Catholic consciousness: the anthropological implications of 
the Dogma of the Church,” in St. Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly, vol. 14, 
1970, No. 4, pp. 187-195; A. Schmemann, “La notion de primaute dans 
Tecclesiologie orthodoxe” in N. Afanasieff, et al., La Primaute de Pierre 
dans VEgtise orthodoxe, Neuchatel, Delachaux et Niestl6, 1960, p. 143. 

Bose, op. cit., p. 93 
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strong, and all the islands were ours. And they, they spoke 
softly- They were of two kinds. The one kind asked our 
permission, our gracious permission, to trade with us. 

In the same context, we could reproduce the description of 
the massive conversion given by a Roman Catholic witness in 
which the “converts” of an Indian village were surrounded by 
the Portuguese army and had to choose between a Cross planted by 
an Inquisitor and a huge fire which was burning nearby. No 
further comment is necessary. 

We should refer also to other cases of proselytism, for example 
to the one described in the “Complaint of the Prislop Monastery” 
which was destroyed by gunfire during the Uniate assault of 1700 
against the Orthodox Church of my own country. These facts of 
history are well known today and we will not insist on them. Such 
methods and practices, and also others less brutal and violent, 
must not be practiced by the missionaries of today. 

Their utilization is not compatible with the preaching of the 
love of man for God and other men. It has a false echo and cannot 
bear any fruits. The substance of love and good feeling between 
men and communities is there non-existent. 

We will not develop here in detailed fashion the conditions 
of true mission in a truly Christian spirit, which leads to a conver¬ 
gence that prepares for the final dialogue. The Commission on 
Faith and Order, in particular and among others, has very amply 
described it. 

We mention only that it is the re-Christianization of the Church 
itself and the proclamation of the Gospel to those who have not 
yet heard it which have priority. The mere abduction of valid 
members of other denominations cannot be considered as “mis¬ 
sionary activity” in our age of a renaissance of ecumenism, just as 
certain results of proselytism in recent centuries should not be 
considered as proselytism. 

The richness and fullness of the catholicity of the Church has 
its prototype in the doctrine and spirituality of the first eight 
ecumenical centuries. We believe that this richness is found there 
where these things are kept very carefully, that is to say, in the 
Orthodox Church. As Ch. Westphal said in Bucharest in 1965, the 
closed ecumenical dialogue of today must again discover and 
evaluate this unique treasure in a spirit of condescension between 
the Churches. 

The hypocritical formula of the head of a very powerful Church 
in the past (“Ecclesia abhorret a sanguine”) proves that, even at 
the apex of the Church’s power, its leaders were embarrassed by 
violent and bloody proselytism. 
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11. The Church as Mission 


Another radical change in the former missionary method was 
the replacement of the ministry, as the preacher, by the entire 
Church or, better yet, the transformation of the Church into 
mission. 

It was said that the Spirit created the structures in and by 
which it manifests the life of the Mystical Body of the Lord. 

Today the Spirit of God needs all the members of the Church 
to reveal itself to the world through all its work. The clergy are 
too few to stop the manifestations of evil which are so varied and 
complex. The armor of the Spirit must be put on by all Christians, 
according to the word of the Apostle (Eph. 6:11). 

In the new stage through which the Church must pass today 
the laity will have an important role to play. These are they who 
show forth a deepening of the Christian spirit and who find them¬ 
selves in a true “dialogue on earth,” the dialogue of daily life with 
all men. They are the ones who show forth the level of re- 
Christianization. In spite of all the traditional reservations that 
some Roman Catholic theologians still have,^^ “Lumen Gentium” 
speaks in its 12th chapter of the participation of the people of 
God in the prophetic ministry of Christ. For it is they who reveal 
the true catholicity ot the Church as a living reality. 

In the last century, the great Khomiakov, the lay theologian 
who revolutionized Orthodox ecclesiology, had this prophetic vision 
of catholicity manifested by the “people of God” and, by con¬ 
sequence, of the death of the so-called “silent majority.” 

Every word inspired by a feeling of truly Christian love, of 
living faith or hope is a teaching. Every act stamped with 
the Spirit of God is a lesson; all Christian life is a model 
and an example. The martyr dying for the truth, the judge 
who renders justice not for men but for God Himself, the 
laborer whose humble work is accompanied by a constant 
elevation of thought towards his Creator, die or live in order 
to give an exalted teaching to their brothers, and when it will 
be necessary, the divine Spirit will put on their lips the words 
of wisdom which neither the scientist nor the theologian can 
find. As Bishop Innocent, the contemporary Apostle to the 
Aleuts said, “The bishop is at once both master and disciple 
of his sheep.’* Every man, however highly placed on the hier¬ 
archical ladder or however hidden in the obscurity of his 
humble situation, in his turn teaches and receives teaching. 

For God distributes the gifts of his wisdom to whomever he 
pleases without distinction of persons or positions. It is not 


L. White, S.J., “Quelques theses sur la sacramentalite de I’Eglise,” in 
Istina, 1969, No. 1, p. 152-153. 
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only the word which teaches, but all of life. To admit no 
other teaching than the logical word: This is rationalism.^* 

An echo of these same methods and practises, now fallen, is 
undoubtedly the idea of “implicit” teaching. A Roman Catholic 
writer once responded, “Go to Rome and ask what my faith is.” 
Likewise, to exclusively condition the catholicity of the Church 
and of mission by the keeping of apostolic succession is to go too 
far in scorn of divine judgement.^® According to the Lord, some 
will be effected by other criteria, such as that of corporal mercy 
(Matt. 25:sq.). 

Our times postulate new methods and positive forms of the 
missionary spirit which derive from catholicity. 

This catholicity means, as we have already shown, the intense 
dynamism of the Spirit in the Church, the fulness of His work 
in the unity of the divine life by the sacraments and doctrine as, 
at the same time, the identical manifestation of the whole or of 
the collectivity of its parts. This work of the Spirit which manifests 
itself in the Church is not Platonic. For the Spirit works in each 
of His members, transforming them by the sacraments and leading 
them according to the same revealed and experienced doctrine. 

Missions in the contemporary democratic atmosphere of a 
life-and-death struggle for liberty, as in the religious communities 
themselves, are no longer entirely under the external “orders” of 
an oligarchy. They must be given a great deal of initiative in their 
directing. Conversion comes by conviction and example. There is 
a great transformative power at work here. It manifests itself not 
so much in festive homilies as in daily life. The intense catholicity 
of the Church of today reveals itself through the life of all its 
members who must thus suffer not only with the lack of confidence 
in a world strange to contemporary European society, but also 
with the hate of the exploited for their exploiters. 

All that separates the two-thirds of the world to whom the 
Gospel of salvation has not been proclaimed is transformed by the 
fullness and richness of the divine powers which renew everything 
and which incorporate all into Christ by communion. 

This brings the glory of God and mutual aid to unity in diversity: 
in various times, places and circumstances. 

St. Maximus the Confessor teaches us that God, after having 
created all beings by means of his limitless power, keeps them 
around him and makes them harmonize among themselves. In 
the same manner, the Holy Church of God will manifest itself in 


S. Khomiakoff, UEgUse latine et le Protestantisme au point de vue 
de VEgUse d*Orient, Lausanne et Vevey, 1872, p. 49-50. 

L. Witte, op. cit., p. 153. 
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the »ame work for us as God Himself, as an icon of the Archetype/^ 

As by the dynamism of the Holy Spirit in the Church one 
continually increases the members as parts of the Mystical Body, 
with the help of the whole, in the same way all the parts of Ae 
whole identify themselves more and more with each other, helping 
each other. 

The life of the Body grows more and more strongly and the 
Spirit is complete in each part, and everywhere complete,^* by 
striving each moment to break down the dichotomy between the 
Church and the world which it understands more and more perfectly 
as the Kingdom of God. 

We reSfirm that the principle state of the catholicity of the 
mission to the world is precisely the re-Christianization of Chris¬ 
tians. 

It has been noted that Pacian made a distinction between the 
true Christian and the nominal Christian by saying, “My name is 
Christian; my surname is Catholic. The word ‘Christian’ is my 
name, but the surname ‘Catholic’ proclaims the attestation.”^® 

The re-Christianization of Christians, after the two wars which 
transformed the world into a slaughterhouse in which divine spirit¬ 
uality did not manifest itself in any form, hopes to restore to man 
his primordial dignity of microcosm, priest, prophet and master of 
the cosmos who sees the soul in the body and the spirit in matter, 
who sees in himself the only sinner and in his equal “the sacrament 
of the brother.” 

This re-Christianization means an enlargement of the notion 
of the Mystical Body to encompass the cosmic patristic dimensions, 
showing through the Eucharist the unity of the entire universe in 
Jesus Christ, transforming social and natural divisions in the Reign 
of God.^^ 

It is catholicity, fully realized in the Church since the beginning 
which inasmuch as it is a herald of the world to come, inaugurates 
eschatological perfection. 

Re-Christianization is for us Orthodox the manifestation of 
catholicity in the continuity of the heritage of the ecumenical Church 
of the first eight centuries. It is putting our doctrinal and liturgical 
forms of worship on the universal plane, with an ever greater 
openness to the contemporary world."® 


^^Maximus the Confessor, Myst., PG 91, col. 665; quoted in D. Stanilooe, 
“Biserica Universala si sobomiceasca” in Orthodoxia, Bucharest, 1966, No. 2, 
p. 190. 

^®Basil, De Spir. Sancto, PG 32, col. 141. 

^^Epist, I, 4, PL 13, col. 1055. 

D. Zizioulas, “La communaute eucharistique et la catholicite de 
I’Eglise” in IstinUy Paris, 1969, No. 1, p. 74. 

'*W. Pannenberg, “La signification de Teschatologie pour la comprehension 
de Tapostolicite et de la catholicite de TEglise” in IstUm, Paris. 
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Catholicity and mission to the world denote service to God 
and man. The theology of service is one of the great affirmations 
of the spirituality of contemporary Christian thought and, as such, 
was carefully dealt with by the World Council of Churches in New 
Delhi and at Nyborg VI. In fact, the rapid social transformations 
confronting society today solicit Christianity to be receptive to 
the major problems that lead to solidarity, on the social and 
ecclesiastical levels, for the abolition of racism and the peace and 
brotherhood of all men. This does not mean that the Church 
should be obliged to participate in all political actions or conflicts, 
but that it would involve itself in some specific actions in a Chris¬ 
tian spirit, by helping in various manners the victims of injustice 
and maintaining a just solution to the major problems of our day. 

But exempla trahunt. The most effective missionary method 
is that of life. The new method is action, not in a grandiose manner, 
but through the habitual acts of everyday life which arise from a 
heart reanimated by the unspeakable beauty of divine grace. The 
Savior as well as the Old Testament prophets assure that misery, 
injustice, exploitation and oppression are mutinies against God. 
First we must reconcile ourselves with the suffering brethren and 
then bring our gift to God. Bishop Veniaminov, Livingstone and 
Schweitzer, already mentioned, are excellent examples of this 
action. 

We believe that missionary work in the Orthodox Church, such 
as that of Macarius of Altai, Veniaminov, Archbishop Nicholas 
Kasatkin, Zoe and the Apostoliki Diakonia, all fulfill the conditions 
of mission in catholicity. In fact, by the consensus of the first 
thousand years of Christianity, Orthodoxy is the continual life in 
the mystery of salvation, having in its treasure the spirit of answers 
to all ages and historical circumstances. Today, it shows that the 
diakonia by the bread in the spirit of sacrificial love must be 
fulfilled by the other: the word, the sacraments and conciliarity 
(Acts 15). 

It is thus that theology becomes the theology of service in 
pluralism, because service calls for ecumenical consensus in order 
to show forth the joy of unity in plurality and in order that the 
Christian Church may be seen not as divided but, rather, as one 
living Church in which the Holy Spirit appears in the parousia of 
glory and in which Christ lives eternally in each of us! 


III. Orthodox Mission in Romania 

Please permit me to add some information on the Romanian 
Orthodox Church which, in fact, has had but sporadic external 
inissionary activity because of the unfavorable historical condi¬ 
tions in which it lived. 
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I will mention only two points. First, that the Metropolitan- 
martyr Antime Ivireanu published books in Slavonic, Arabic, and 
Georgian for the Orthodox Churches in those areas. 

Second, that our voivodas gave generous gifts to the Athonite 
monasteries as well as to countries under Ottoman rule. Indeed, 
our Church has helped Romanians everywhere (in Greece, France, 
the Holy Land, Germany, Austria and America, etc.) to keep the 
faith of their fathers. 

In the field of internal mission, the Romanian Church has 
been quite active. While the state was not yet well organized, the 
Church had schools, publishing houses and provided material 
and medical assistance (the first hospitals were founded by the 
monasteries). However, when the state became better organized 
and took over all these areas, the Church concerned itself more 
fully with moral and religious problems. 

Missionary activity in our Church is not merely a clerical 
affair. The laity, including women, are very involved. The con¬ 
stitutions of the Church call for lay participation in Diocesan 
Councils and the General Assembly of the Church. Thus, the 
missionary duties are shared by all members of the Church. 

The constitution of our state grants and guarantees freedom 
of conscience and freedom of religion (Art. 1), whereas “denomi¬ 
national hatred constitutes an offence punishable by law” (Art. 2 
of the Law of Religious Cults; M.O. nr. 178, Aug. 4, 1948). 

Under the wise guidance of His Beatitude, Patriarch Justinian, 
the Romanian Orthodox Church has brought about sustained mis¬ 
sionary effort in which the Institute for Biblical Studies and Mission 
plays an important role. 

The Romanian Orthodox Church has also brought about deno¬ 
minational peace. This is due to the collaboration of the various 
Christian groups in our country. It is known, nevertheless, that in 
October, 1948 the Romanian Greek-Catholics (Uniates since 1700) 
returned to Orthodoxy. This is the high point of the missionary 
activity of our Church. A new atmosphere, truly ecumenical, reigns 
in our country, due to the fact that we have renouced all proselytism 
and denunciation of each others’ religious beliefs. 

The Holy Synod, headed by Patriarch Justinian, made an 
important statement: “We have a sacred commandment to love 
one another, to destroy the walls raised by hate and to cover the 
chasms between us.” Toward this end, His Holiness undertook an 
effort to restore fraternal relations between the Orthodox Churches 
in view of more active collaboration. Rhodes is a symbolic name 
in these efforts. The meeting of professors from various faculties 
of Orthodox Theology in June, 1964 was another step toward 
this goal. Meanwhile, there is the student exchange. Many Orthodox, 
Catholic, Protestant and Anglican students, enjoying scholarships 
from our Church, have come to study theology in Bucharest while 
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many of our students have gone abroad either through exchange 
programs or under the sponsorship of the World Council of 
Churches. 

His Beatitude has also been instrumental in seeing that the 
Orthodox Churches become involved in the life of the World 
Council, with a view to the cooperation and unity of all Christian 
Churches. 

Finally, since 1945 and in league with other religious groups 
in Romania, our Church has led a struggle against war. Our 
priests and theologians have spoken out against religious intolerance, 
anti-semitism, racism and war preparations, etc. 

The guiding principle in the life of our Church is that it must 
have an active presence in the life of individuals, of society and 
of all humanity in order to lead human life along the luminous 
way of perfection, peace, love, progress and well-being for all 
mankind. This is the spirit of Orthodox mission. For the Orthodox 
Church does not invite Christians to become “Eastern;” it bids 
them to broaden their certainties and experience in the fullness 
of truth. 

Our report is encouraging and optimistic. On this earth there 
are three families of Christian Churches which are less numerous 
than other religions. Christian faith and its quality can be some¬ 
what shaken by the tremendous conquests of contemporary science. 
The rapid transformations in our world are in many ways fascinating 
and dazzling, but they have not always manifested the message of 
the Gospels. No Christian Church alone can fight evil, which can 
take catastrophic forms in our age. That which unites us is more 
important and efficacious than that which separates us. 

Could not the Orthodox Churches discover new dimensions 
of their consciousness in order to rediscover the catholicity of the 
Church in a pluralism free from the narrow denominational pre¬ 
judices which lead to proselytism and pseudo-ecumenism? 

Catholicity calls for these reconsiderations for the effectiveness 
of its mission. The Holy Spirit accomplishes it, but it works in 
and through the Church. 

Orthodoxy has both Scripture and Tradition, with its mysterious 
and expressive character of worship, centered about the Liturgy, 
the Orthodox missionary strength par excellence, through which 
is proclaimed salvation and the presence of divine grace.^® 

But we know that, in part, this pluralism is already lived by 
all the Christian Churches. There is, for example, a nucleus of 
divine tradition in Protestantism itself, just as there is some ap¬ 
preciation of the Holy Fathers, the episcopate, the Liturgy and 


Nissiotis, “Worship, Eucharist and Intercommunion** in Worship 
and the Acts of God, Studia Liturgica Press, Nieuwendam, Holland, 1963, 
p. 105. 
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that ecclesiological convergence about which Professor Nelson 
spoke in Bucharest. 

We also know that a joint effort for the rediscovery of the 
fullness of the truth, with respect for each individual tradition, 
could lead us again to the spirit of the first ecumenical millenium. 
Catholicity will find its fulfillment in the eschaton. But the eschaton 
is in dependence on time. We all share the responsibility for it. 
The consciousness of this responsibility depends on the way in 
which the Church manifests itself as the salt of the earth and the 
city on the hill—catholicity in mission. In the last analysis, mission 
is the openness and the response of the Church to the world, for 
whose salvation the Son of God descended from heaven. 

Translated from the French by Elias Jones, 
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Catholicity and Mission to the World 


An Essay in Understanding 


Daniel Sahas 


This paper is not meant to be an essay in the theology of 
mission, although specialists in this field of study might find parts 
of it relevant to their thinking and worthy, perhaps, of adoption 
or criticism. I begin with the presupposition that there is but one 
theology, and not a theology for every aspect of specialization in 
theological studies. This would be an equivalent duplicate of a 
kind of Hegelian system with idealistic philosophy being substituted 
by scholastic or “theoretical” theology. With this presupposition 
in mind, I can see, for example, no “theology” of mission as such- 
let alone a “theory” of mission—independent from or even stemming 
out of the inclusiveness of the speculative-mystical experience of 
the Orthodox tradition.^ The essential implication of this distinction 


‘Cf. Alexander Schmemann, “The Missionary Imperative in the Orthodox 
Tradition,” in Gerald H. Anderson (ed.), The Theology of the Christian 
Mission, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965, p. 251. I am using the word 
“mystical” not in its terminological sense but in the sense discussed by 
Vladimir Lossky in the opening pages of The Mystical Theology of the 
Eastern Church (Cambridge: James Clarke & Co., 1968, pp. 7ff). Thus 
the expression “speculative-mystical experience” intends to connote the 
wholesome character of theology as this is understood by the Orthodox 
tradition. The mystical theology of the Eastern Church has little sympathy 
for either sole scholasticism or mere pietism. It disposes itself toward 
theology equally as divine mystery and as dogma, experienced, affirmed 
and lived by men. 

A dualistic approach to the understanding of and dealing with mission 
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is that it affirms as the prerogative of the theology of mission 
not the finding, a posteriori, of a theological justification for what 
the Church is doing collectively, but the constant search, a priori, 
into the theology and the total being of the Church for rediscovering 
the meaning of its being-in-the-world as an individual and, from 
that, as a collective reality. The purpose of this paper is not to 
prove that the Church has a mission, but that the mission of the 
Church is the expression of its Catholicity. It is the being of the 
Church as Catholic which will become the focal point in our 
attempt at understanding what constitutes its mission. This essay, 
therefore, aiming at discussing ‘'Catholicity and Mission to the 
World” as an objective reality and as a subjective imperative, 
engages itself, primarily, in an exercise of understanding the content 
of this reality and the implications of this imperative. 

It is unfortunate that “mission” conveys to Christians, painlessly, 
the message of “going out” for the purpose of “bringing in” people 
of other faiths, or of no faith within any particular religious 
tradition, to the Christian tradition. There could not be more 
damaging and misrepresenting connotation ascribable to the “mis¬ 
sion” of the “Catholic Church.” Not that, by saying this, on the 
one hand, one denies such a possibility or betrays the missionary 
activity in toto of the Christian Church or, on the other hand, one 
attempts to shy away from the responsibilities for the irreparable 
harm caused in the lives of many men because of the inadequacies 
and the grave mistakes of the Church in this field. This connotation 
is simply and utterly insufficient to grasp and recapitulate the 
essence of the missionary imperative of the Church which is 
“Catholic.” 

In an essay, therefore, in meaning and understanding (these 
terms are used to indicate the particular phenomenological interest 
in and treatment of the subject) it is necessary to view the principal 
categories of this assignment, apart from traditional cliches and 
overtones of denominational particularities, as sources and bearers 
of a living meaning and continuous inspiration—as they were meant 
to be when originally employed. 


L Catholicity and Church 

Cyril of Jerusalem (ca. 315-386), teaching his catechumens 


as theory and praxis, seems to have become the norm in missionary literature. 
Cf. e.g. G, H. Anderson (ed.) op. cit.. Part IV “Theory of the Mission”; 
Bengt Sundkler, The World of Mission, Grand Rapids, Mich.: B. Eerdmans, 
1965, pp. 38ff. This approach is creeping into the young Orthodox literature 
in this area of studies. Cf. e.g. Elias Voulgarakis, ‘H lEpatrooToXf] Kaxcc xa 
*EXXr|VLKd Kstpava dtro xoG 1821 'toG 1917, Athens, 1971, Part C, 

“The Theory of Mission.” 
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the article of the creed of the Church of Jerusalem “and in one 
holy catholic chixrch,”* explained; 

And it is called “catholic” for being in the entire world 
from one end of the earth to the other and for teaching 
wholly (KaSoXiKcoq) and unfailingly every tenet that must 
become part of man’s knowledge—so far as the visible and 
the invisible things are concerned, celestial and earthly ones; 
and for subjecting every race of men—whether these 
are rulers or ruled, intellectuals or simple men—to godliness; 
and for curing completely (Ka0oXiKco<;) and healing 
every sort of sin committed either through the soul or the 
body; and for being in possession of every notion of 
virtue in words or in deeds that can be named, as well as 
of every spiritual gift. 

And it is called Ecclesia—called so after its function—for 
gathering and bringing together everyone, as the 
Lord says in the book of Leviticus: “And assemble all the 
congregation at the door of the tent of meeting. .and 
“Gather the people to me, that I may let them hear my 
words, so that they may learn to fear me... 

These two quotations from the eighteenth catechesis of Cyril 
follow each other, refer to one and the same subject—the Catholic 
Church—and, I am suggesting, must be understood together, the 
one in the light of the other. In the title of this paper, therefore, 
“Catholicity and Mission to the World,” the word “Church,” 
although implied, is wrongly missing. At the same time, as we will 
attempt to show later, the word “mission” is redundant. The concept 
of the “Catholic Church” reveals the state of being of the Church 
as this is understood by the Orthodox tradition: an interchanging 
twofold movement, outwardly and inwardly—a sense of a living 
organism, a “Body,” exhaling and inhaling.^ The outward move¬ 
ment is an all-inclusive state of existence in and for the world. 
The inward movement is a state of being in which a unique 


^There are no commas in the text, and there should be none. Cf. Philip 
Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom with a History and Critical Notes. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1919, vol. II, p. 32. “One holy catholic church” 
is a unit and, although “one,” “holy” and “catholic” serve as adjectives, 
they must be understood as attributes pertaining to the essence of the 
Church. Cf. below, p. 9, n. 13. 

^MPG, 33:1044-45; Lev. 8:3; Deut. 4:10. The spacing is ours. The 
formulation of the last articles of the creed of Constantinople (381) is 
heavily indebted to this baptismal creed of the Church of Jerusalem. Cf. 
Schaff, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 25ff. and loannis Karmiris, Tdc AoypatLKo: Kal 
SupSoXiKct Mvri^eia Tfj(; ’Op0o669ou KaOoXiKfjq ’EKKXYioiaq, Vol. I, 
Athens, 1960, pp. 78, 83. 

^About the twofold movement of the Church as fulness, as well as 
mission, see Schmemann’s very interesting article in op. cit., esp. pp. 254ff. 
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experience is achieved collectively and individually, locally and 
universally—a meeting of man with God in a mystical union and, 
at the same time, an encounter of one man with another as a full 
person (Tipoacoiiov). 

The state of the outward being of the Church, that is, its 
catholicity, is not a static or domineering one. It is a dynamic 
reality and an all-inclusive movement. The Church therefore, 
by being Catholic, is ad hoc what we conventionally call “mis¬ 
sionary.” Unless the being of the Church as “Catholic” is under¬ 
stood in a dynamic sense—in terms of “teaching wholly and un¬ 
failingly,” toward “subjecting every race of men to godliness,” 
while “curing completely and healing” and “possessing all virtues 
and gifts”—the Ecclesia is not discernible. What Cyril says about 
the catholicity of the Church does not necessarily constitute an 
enumeration of defined activities of the Church. It is rather a 
theological affirmation of unique categories indicative of the quality 
of the Church as “Catholic.” Each such category is further qualified 
by a unique fullness and perfection and it is in this fullness that 
the uniqueness of these categories lies. Behind these categories 
stand all the possible and innumerable specific challenges, functions 
and activities in which the Church is manifesting its Catholicity 
in every time and in every age. If this is so, and in spite of one’s 
subscription to the concrete cause, one feels compelled to be 
cautious and even critical of movements and slogans which tend 
to identify the Church with one particular mission or with one 
particular issue of social concern: social injustice, war, poverty, 
illiteracy, etc. 

This tendency prompts one to overlook the essential nature 
of the Church and its unique quality of “Catholicity,” and to 
maintain the effectiveness of the rule of combatting ill as a means 
of instituting good—an absurd supposition with syncretistic con¬ 
sequences which amount to demoting the Church to one of the 
many (and quite successful) humanistic societies which operate 
under a constitutional set of values and terms of reference con¬ 
ditioned by men and circumstances. Social needs are not only parts 
but inherent concerns of the missionary identity of the Church. 
Yet the Church is primarily and essentially a positive and “Catholic” 
reality. It stands, therefore, for fullness (KaGoXiKwc;) of truth, as 
well as for fullness of life, health and goodness. The Church has 
the essential prerogative to live its catholicity positively, not re- 
actively. Where fullness is not manifested, misery, in one way or 
another, prevails. Evil has no existence of its own, but only as a 
substitute for good where good is absent. The Church from its 
early days combatted Manichaeism for advocating dualism, a direct 
threat against the uniqueness of God as the only source of good. 
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and a deterrent from acting positively for fear of doing evil.® 

Catholicity is primarily a qualitative and not a quantitative 
attribute of the Church, although not in abstracta. What makes the 
Church “Catholic” is not necessarily the number of its members 
or its geographical or structural expansion but its unique qualitative 
character, its state of being. This state of being is an accomplished 
fact, not a potential one. The Church is Catholic and exists “from 
one end of the earth to the other” not because of its missionary 
efforts, but because it is the fruit of God’s grace and initiative.® 
It is therefore God’s, not man’s catholicity as an energy of the 
divine essence that the Church is manifesting. Man becomes Ae 
“means,” actually the participant (Koivcovoq) of God’s catholicity. 
Cyril and the entire early Church, although aware of the sociological 
fact that the Church had not embraced men of all cultures or the 
entire world numerically, lived and proclaimed the fact that the 
Church was “Catholic.” For, in the Orthodox tradition, the 
being of the Church is defined ontologically rather than pragmatic¬ 
ally as being identical to the image of the Triune God.^ And, as 
such, its catholicity is, ontologically, fact. Unlike what has been 
maintained and proclaimed especially in recent years by Protestant 
theology,® that the Church is identical to mission and does 
not exist apart from mission, mission in the Orthodox tradition is 
understood as an attribute of, strictly speaking, the “Cath¬ 
olicity” of the Church. 

“Catholicity” is what makes the Church Ecclesia in its proper 
sense! The word Ecclesia as such is not unique, either as a term 
or as a concept. As a matter of fact Ecclesia can be a n y gathering 
of men or, one may expand, any corporate effort; even an evS 
one. The Church can claim that indeed it is something essentially 
unique and distinctive, which “calls apart” (sK-KaXeiv), only when 
it has a full perception and experience of its “catholic” dimension. 


®Cf. Epiphanius of Salamis (d. 403), Panarion, MPG, 42:29ff., esp. 
Ch. LITI. 

®Cf. John Meyendorff, “The Orthodox Concept of the Church,” St. 
Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly 6 (1962), p. 60. 

Wladimir Lossky, op. cit., p. 176; cf. below pp. 9ff. 

^Particularly the 60’s witnessed a remarkable proliferation of literature 
and an intensive activation of discussion around themes such as “the 
Mission of the Church,” “The Church in Mission,” “The Church in the 
World” and the like. Cf. e.g. George W. Weber, God's Colony in Man's 
Worlds 1960; Louis and Andre Retif, The Church's Mission in the World, 
1962; Hans Jochen Margull, Hope in Action: The Church's Task in the 
World, 1962; Colin W. Williams, Where in the World?, 1963; George W. 
Weber, The Congregation in Mission, 1964; Colin W. Williams, What 
in the World? 1964/5; J. C. Hoekendijk, The Church Inside Out, 1964/6; 
Colin W. Williams, For the World, 1965; Gayraud S. Wilmore, The Secular 
Relevance of the Church, 1966; etc. 
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Cyril speaks of gatherings of heretics which are also ecclesiae, but 
not “Catholic.” What makes the Church unique is its “Catholicity.”* 
Ecclesia is the place of encounter of man with God: “Where is 
Jesus Christ, there is the catholic Church” (I^atius). 

Cyril connects the meaning of Ecclesia with the priestly book 
of Leviticus and the legalistic book of Deuteronomy not, we think, 
in order to define this encounter in terms of rituals and laws, or 
in terms of practices as such, but in terms of content and uniqueness: 
it is a gathering and bringing together of men to God, where God 
Himself does the “talking” and it is from God that man knows 
God and “fears” him. Ecclesia is the “place,” or rather the state, 
of this “erotic” embrace between man and God, where a consuming 
experience for man is taking place—the organic union of the 
branch with the vine into a mystical Body.^® Even the physical 
gathering of the Ecclesia is taking place in the Kupiaxdv (a term 
employed meaningfully by the early Church as the worship place) 
on the KupiaKf|, the Day of the Lord, the day par excellence, the 
Day of the Resurrection. The Church realizes itself as Ekklesia, as 
a “calling apart,” under the impact of the Resurrection—the war¬ 
rantee of incorruptibility.^ The fact that the Creed of Jerusalem 
incorporates in one article the belief in “One Holy Catholic Church 
and in the resurrection of the flesh and in the life everlasting” 
is not, I think, coincidental. The Catholic Church is the “place,” 
or that divine reality, in which man is “reborn.” There he shares 
his life in a different relation with other men in a new society, 
in a “communion of saints,’”* that qualitative and unique relation¬ 
ship among men after the encounter with God has taken place. 

“Catholic” and “Church” complement each other and the one 
is inseparable from the other. Each component is indicative of 


®Cf. Cyril, MPG, 33:1048; Ignatius, Sm., VIII:2. The special connota¬ 
tion—and a qualitative one—which the Church in the earliest days attached 
to the word “catholic,” from “general” and “universal” to “full” and, from 
that, to “true” and “authentic,” reflects a sudden and meaningful experience 
of its own self-awareness. Cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, 
New York: Harper and Row, 1960, p. 190. 

^®John 15: Iff; I Cor. 12:27. For the Orthodox tradition these experiences 
culminate in the participation in the sacramental life, which is a con¬ 
tinuous act sealing this encounter. Cf. the closing troparion of the service 
for those preparing for holy communion, “You have charmed me with 
desire, O Christ, and you have reduced me (fjXXoLCoaaq) with your divine 
love (apcoTi).” Notice the personal character of the hymn (charmed me, 
reduced me, with your divine love), which the Orthodox tradition regards 
as the basic prerequisite for any meaningful encounter if this is not merely 
to be a denominational conversion. 

'^Cf. Cyril, MPG, 33:1049 and Schmemann, op, cit., pp. 254f. 

^^Cyril, MPG, 33:1048. Cf. the formulation of the Apostolic Creed, “I 
believe in the holy Spirit, holy catholic Church, communion of saints,” in 
Schaff, op. cit., vol I, pp. 2If. 
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a unique way in which the Church defines its mission. The term 
Ecclesia supplements the concept “Catholic” and reveals a dynamic 
being or movement, this time inwardly. The nature of the Church 
as Ecclesia is, also, ad hoc “missionary.” To summon people of 
various tribes, with a variety of cultural presuppositions and 
expressions, carrying with them a mentality of slavery, wandering 
in a desert and demonstrating a variety of degrees of spiritual 
resources, adaptability and patience, but carrying on what they 
deem as their most significant and meaningful task, i.e. to reach 
ultimately a land for which they have a foretaste and a long-term 
divine promise, is indeed a mi^ty mission. Do these Torah 
descriptions succeed in giving the picture of Israel, as well as 
of the world community of today, a world with a multiplicity of 
cultures, religious traditions and an intense and honest interest 
in self-awareness? I venture to take the former as a type of the 
latter. 


II. Catholicity and Trinity 

The “Catholic Church” concept is not an intellectual-theological 
fabrication tailored to justify the missionary nature of the Church. 
It is a necessary realization resulting from the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the fundamental reality which gives substance and meaning 
to the whole being, life and theology of the Church.^® The Trinity, 
however, is far from being a subject of “scholastic” theology, or a 


^^The “Athanasian” creed or Quicumqve is explicit and utterly concise 
in what “Catholic” faith is all about: “reverence of God in Trinity and 
Trinity in unity.” Cf. Schaff, op. ct., II, p. 66. 

I have nowhere found supporting evidence for this, but one has the 
feeling that the Church of Jerusalem formulated the article of faith about 
the Church—as did the other churches in their baptismal creeds—under the 
light of the trinitarian doctrine. Thus the words “one,” “holy,” “catholic” 
were perhaps employed consciously to correspond to the hypostatic quality 
of each person. The belief in the Church becomes even a verbal reminder 
and projection of the belief in the Triune God: “one” as the projection of 
God the Father, the Being and source of all beings; “holy” as the projection 
of God the Son, who is of the same substance with the Father in divinity 
and of the same substance with man in humanity, without sin (Cf. the 
Symbol of Chalcedon, 451; Cf. also Abu Qurra, MPG, 97:1505D: “6c; etc; 
t6v cxvGpmiTCOv kotcx -ricxvTa, &ixa Tfi<; cxpapTiac;.” 

In the ante-Nicene creeds the adjective “apostolic” does not appear in 
the article on the Church. The Synod of Constantinople (381) introduced 
this, perhaps under the influence of Epiphanius (Expositio Fidei, MPG, 
42:773-832, esp. 821, 825f., 829). Cf. Schaff, op. cit., II, pp. 32, 34, 40-1. 
This is understandable, if one takes into account the interest that the 
Ecumenical Councils took in the continuity of the apostolic tradition as a 
criterion of orthodoxy. 
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technique of making theology “systematic.” It is the way by which 
God becomes known to men.^^ This “way” is at the same time a 
goal—an “achieved” but never ending “goal” since we are dealing 
with the infinite—and a mission in itself. The knowledge of God 
is not the result of an intellectual process or achievement. It is the 
fruit of the participation in and the experience of the divine life, 
individually and collectively. Patristic thought, with its expressive 
interplay of affirmations and negations, resorting to a remarkable 
flood of antinomical terms, is an eloquent example of man’s 
struggle to keep the divine life intellectually tangible, to succeed 
only in stressing the richness and the incomprehensibility of the 
divine life and the mystery of the Trinitarian antinomy. What is 
Trinity?^® Unity in diversity, but diversity and definiteness; defi¬ 
niteness in boundlessness, but boundlessness and recapitulation; 
recapitulation in trinity, but trinity and monad; monad in particular¬ 
ity, but particularity and communality; communality in distinction, 
but distinction and identity; identity in hypostases, but hypostases 
and ousia; ousia in individuality, but individuality and fullness, 
wholeness and perfection. 

The Church is the icon of the Trinity, and it is in the light 
of the doctrine of the Trinity that “Catholicity” becomes a uniquely 
meaningful quality. Catholicity is that essential attribute of the 
Church—Lossky calls it “the most wonderful one”—which reflects 
the life and the mystery of the Trinitarian antinomy. “Catholicity,” 
therefore, is in itself a mystery and an antinomy, reflective of 
the mystery and the antinomy of the Trinity. If it is to be allowed 
to play the role of the reflective quality of the life of the Trinity 
for the Christian community, as well as for the community at 
large, “Catholicity,” as an attribute of the essence of the Church, 
must be freed from any “logical“ and “comprehensible” formats 
and structures—whether geographical, numerical, intellectual, cultural, 
linguistic or anything of the like—as expressive of its essential 
character. It needs to be understood and experienced, in its most 
profound and meaningful dimension, as the all-embracing state of 
being which exists for fullness of life, fullness of truth and fullness 


^^Cf. the discussion of John of Damascus on God: “The very source of 
all things that are; knowing all things before they begin to be; one 
substance, one Godhead, one virtue, one will, one operation, one principality, 
one power, one domination, one kingdom; known in three perfect persons. . . 
united without confusion and distinct without separation, which is beyond 
understanding,” De Fide Orthodoxa, MPG, 94:809A, It is very significant 
that the oneness, uniqueness and incomprehensibility of God are discussed 
by John of Damascus in the framework of the Trinity! 

^"Of special value for this paragraph is the Damascene’s chapter on the 
Trinity, MPG, 94:808-833A, as well as the very useful selection of references 
to patristic literature in Lossky’s discussion of “God in Trinity”; op .cit., 
pp. 44-66. 
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of virtue, free from restrictive human categories, disposed to 
mystery, open to incomprehensibility and available to the disclosure 
of the divine otherness.'® 


Ill, Catholicity and the World 

In spite of its unconditional and transcendent “dimensions,” as 
well as its infinite links with the divine, “Catholicity” is not an 
abstraction. “Catholicity,” in its all-inclusive sense and, viewed 
especially in the light of the dogma of the Trinity, as reflective of 
the mystery, fullness and antinomy of the divine life on earth, has 
fundamental implications for the understanding of the mission of 
the Church in the world. This understanding, however, is not an 
intellectual one. It is, actually, a process of maturation in catholicity. 
If the dogma of the Trinity is “a cross for the human ways of 
thought,”'^ the understanding of that quality of the Church which 
reflects the mystery and the antinomy of the Trinity—and especially 
the implementation of this mystery and antinomy into a way of 
life in the world—is a constant trial for man’s logical and emotional 
resources. Reaching this understanding, however, is a necessity 
and an imperative for the Christian community and an equally 
essential contribution to those outside. 

“Catholicity” does not point to the missionary expansion in 
the world of a particular religious tradition as the prerogative and 
the raison d'etre of the Christian Church. Nor is it an invitation 
to an one-way expansion toward the “others.” The proper under¬ 
standing of the world is not in terms of a we-they, but of a we-he 
reality. Nor is “Catholicity” a term which can be used as a claim 
or as a title. We will remark later that this claim is, actually, a 
point of crisis rather than a title of nobility. All these and similar 
interpretations would be restrictive of and incompatible with tibe 
essential meaning of “Catholicity” which we discussed earlier. For 
“Catholicity” points to the unique being of the Church as Ecclesia 
and to the unique modus vivendi of this Ecclesia in the entire 
world for the sake of the whole human life. It is this, I think, that 
has to be understood as a missionary imperative. 

The first implication of this imperative is for the Church to 
b e Ecclesia and t o b e in the world as “Catholic.” If “Catholicity” 
is the reflection of the life of the Trinity, the Church as the image 


^®One should not try to find “Catholicity” as a term in the New Testament. 
One will miss, however, the meaning of it if he does not stop at: Matt. 6:22, 
13:33, 22:37; John 13:10; James 3:2 and also Matt. 5:45, 19:21; I Cor. 
14:20; Eph. 4:13, Phi. 3:15; Col. 1:28, 4:12; Heb. 6:1; James 1:4, 25. 
Cf. also Acts 3:16; I Th. 5:23. 

^Tossky, op. cii., p. 66. 
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of the Trinity must be sensitive and keen to its reflective quality. 
This means that the Church must be constantly in such a state as 
to be able to recognize the life of the Trinity within itself, to 
experience this life within itself and to be expressive of this 
experience. The Christian Church is not unique in terms of what 
it has become, but in what, essentially, it is (and in terms of 
what it must constantly rediscover and experience). What con¬ 
stitutes the essential mission of the Church is, primarily, to r e f 1 e c t 
correctly and authentically not itself, but the divine life on earth, 
by offering itself as the living image of it. The uniqueness of the 
mission of the Church is not to be found in a unique set of ideas 
or in a particular religious tradition, but in a unique experience. 
Perhaps the reason why Christianity appears so exclusive—and it 
seems to be so excluded—is that the Christian community has 
not reflected upon and implemented in its everyday life the 
fundamental reality of the fullness, antinomy and mystery of the 
Triune God. This reality is vastly unknown and usually defended 
not as a mystery, but as an impossibility. Apart from a very limited 
degree of intellectual scholasticism on the doctrinal aspect—considered 
by the striking majority of Christians as meaningless—the reality 
of the Triune God has simply been abandoned, even as a source 
of theological thinking, let ^one as a directive of Church life. 
Ironically and tragically enough, the way of knowing God has 
become a barricade blocking the way to God and a source of 
frustration, equally for those inside, as well as for those outside, 
the Christian community. One could perhaps discern in the words 
of the Qur’an: “O People of the Book! Do not be extravagant 
in your religion. . . and say not ‘Three’.... Allah is not but a 
unique Divinity,”^® an outside but passionate summons to the 


^®4:169/171. Cf. Regis Blachere, Le Corariy Paris: G.-P. Maisonneuve et 
Larose, 1966, p. 130. I contrast here, with a conscious bias, the word “say” 
to “unique Divinity” which, it seems to me, points to the need of a unique 
response by man, or to a unique way of life, appropriate to the unique 
Divinity. One feels more comfortable to suggest this understanding of a 
seventh century text when he reads a twentieth century plea, also from 
an outsider: 

“I have ventured at several missionaiy meetings to tell English and 
American missionaries that if they could have refrained from ‘telling* 
India about Christ and had merely lived the life enjoined upon them by 
the Sermon on the Mount, India instead of suspecting them would have 
appreciated their living in the midst of her children and directly profited 
by their presence. Holding this view, I can ‘tell’ American friends nothing 
about Hinduism by way of ‘return.’ I do not believe in people telling others 
of their faith, especially with a view to conversion. Faith does not admit 
of telling. It has to be lived and then it becomes self-propagation”—from 
Gandhi’s “Why I am a Hindu,” written on October 20, 1927, in Essential 
Writings, New Delhi, Gandhi Peace Foundation, 1970, p. 123. 

If Christianity had, indeed, been lived more authentically, Gandhi and 
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Christian community to be an icon and to live the simplicity and 
the fullness of the Trinity, instead of reducing it to mere verbal 
doctrinal formula. One should read in Surah 5:77/73 and 116 
not simply, and one-sidedly, a gross misunderstanding of the basis 
of the Christian theology by Muhammad, but also the inability 
of his contemporary Christians to make sense of their own faith. 
This Surah is an explicit criticism of a proclamation of the Trini¬ 
tarian doctrine which had already been rejected by the Christian 
Church itself as false/® 

Again, the uniqueness of the mission of the Church is not to be 
found in a unique set of ideas and in a particular religious tradition, 
but in a unique experience. This experience merges time with 
beyond-time, space with beyond-space, man with God, perishable 
life with incorruptibility. It is an experience which is a continuous 
re-enactment and witness of the Resurrection. It is significant 
that any explicit New Testament call to mission follows as a 
consequence of the Resurrection, where individual men and the 
Church as a whole are called to b e witnesses to and administer, 
that is, to immerse themselves and the world into, the life of 
the Trinity.*® 

To repeat, the Christian Church is not unique in terms of what 


many more people would have been able to discern that the Sermon on 
the Mount as well as the experience on another Mount, Thabor—an in¬ 
troductory sense of the Resurrection—are two absolutely inseparable sides 
of the coin of Christianity in its essence and manifestations. 

^®“They surely disbelieve who say: Lo! Allah is the third of three; when 
there is no God save the One God”; “And when Allah said: O Jesus, son 
of Mary! Didst thou say unto mankind: Take me and my mother for two 
gods beside Allah?” Cf. Blachere, op, at,, pp. 144, 150. On the Christian 
influence upon Muhammad, cf. among others, Richard Bell, The Origin of 
Islam in its Christian Environment, London: Frank Cass & Co. [1926], 1968 
and by the same. Introduction to the Qur*dn, Edinburg: Edinburg University 
Press [1953], 1963. 

^°Matt. 29:18; Acts 1:8. One is urged to suggest that this reference to 
“go” should be read in conjunction with another occurrence in the New 
Testament (Matt. 2:8). Once more one is confronted with the concept of 
mission as a process of an inward-outward movement of the Church, in 
its being. Mission is a project, not a definite act. “External” or “home” 
mission are terms which, perhaps, make sense only to a sociologist or 

historian of Christianity. They are not viable terms in themselves. The 

mission of the Christian Church derives from its understanding of “Catholicity,” 
an all-inclusive state of being-in-the-world. In practical language, this implies 
that the Church, cannot resort to “external” mission as a substitute for 

domestic shortcomings or failures. Why, for example, must a devoted Muslim 
necessarily become a Christian more than the Christians themselves, a 
striking majority of whom confess orally or through their lives that 

Christianity makes no sense to them, perhaps that it makes no difference 
to them one way or another? 
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it has become, but in what essentially it i s and what it must 
constantly rediscover and experience.^^ The “Catholic Church” con¬ 
cept needs, therefore, to be distinguished from “the Christian com¬ 
munity,” as does “Christianity” from the “Christian.” Ignatius felt 
compelled to make this distinction for himself,and to apply it 
to the Christian Churches as well.^® The distinction that he made 
for himself as an “echo” of an actual “word” is not an emotional 
or a pietistic declaration of humility, but a crucial distinction 
which reflects a sensitive understanding of an essentially different 
state of being. “Christianity” and “the Christian community,” 
although not exclusive of each other a priori, cannot be taken as 
synonymous. There is a potential (“potential,” not in the sense 
that something has never taken place, or that it has the possibility 
to mature and take place only in the future) identity between 
the two but not necessarily an actual one. The latter is indicative 
of that which has been shaped by a particular experience and 
process of history. The former is the state of being which portrays 
and manifests, through the human reality, the divine life on earth. 
The distinction is realistic as well as essential in so far as an 
analogous, although not equivalent, distinction between a mirror 
and the reflection exists.®^ 

The “Catholicity” of the Church which reflects the Trinitarian 
fullness and antinomy is, actually, an affirmation by the Church 
of God’s sovereignty and freedom. It is an affirmation of the 
immense and unlimited possibilities through which God manifests 
His life in the lives of men, as well as of the multiplicity of ways 
through which the divine life is experienced. The Church reflects 
God’s catholicity, not its own. If the Church is catholic, it is so 
because God is not. . . “provincial.” The “Catholic” Church, there¬ 
fore, cannot proclaim a local, cultural, traditional or in any way 
“provincial” God. Nor can God be proclaimed by a “local” and 
“provincial” Church, by a Church which is not aware of and 
sensitive to its catholicity, no matter how populous and universal 
it is. This requires the removal of human boundaries, whether 
these are cultural, traditional or personal, which restrict the 
identification of the reflection of God to concrete human categories.®* 

“Catholicity” directs the Church to see the world as “we;” to 
embrace man in his wholeness, as well as the life of the world in 


®^Cf. Ignatius, Rom., Ill:3 (“Christianity is not the work of persuasive¬ 
ness, but of greatness”). 

^^Rom. Ill:2; (“... for if you remain silent about me, I will become 
God’s word; but if you will rather show love for my body I will again 
be an echo” Ibid., 11:1). 

*®Cf. Magn., IV, X. 

"^Cf. II Cor. 3:18; I Cor. 13:12; James 1:19-25. 

""Cf. Rom. 10:12; I Cor. 10:32; Acts 10:13ff. 
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its entirety, as a domain to which the Church belongs and in 
which it is placed to be a “Catholic Ecclesia,” a unique modus 
vivendi. The embracing of the world and of man is a consequence 
of the Church’s essential being as Catholic. Nothing human, with 
the exception of evil, can be dismissed by the Church as profane. 
“Catholicity” points to an inclusive and not exclusive qualUy, 
and to a qualitatively unique being of the Church—Ka0oXiKoc;. 
Biblical and patristic theology sees man as a whole and as a unity 
of body, intellect and spirit. The embracing of man by the Church 
therefore, is not to be defined in terms of the Church’s interest 
in the salvation of man’s soul—an absurd pietistic definition— 
without positive appreciation of his whole expression, experience 
and achievements. 

“Catholicity” invites the Church to join all men who are 
seeking God, or those who are convinced that they are living the 
reality of His presence—or even those who believe consciously that 
they have succeeded in living in His absence—to share with each 
other the pains, the joys and the excitements of this search for, 
or realization of the divine life, as they have experienced them. 
This implies that the religious traditions and the experiences of 
men of other faiths have a place in the Catholic being of the 
Church. They are of special interest to it, and present a direct 
message and meaning to it. The theology of the Eastern tradition, 
expressed colorfully by the Areopagitic sources, understands God’s 
revelation as an erotic act of God for man, to which man 
reciprocates with an erotic desire for mutual communication and 
union.®® Man’s knowledge and experience of God is the outcome, 
always, of this direct embrace between man and God. The 
Christian Church therefore, as “Catholic” and as “Ecclesia,” has 
a special interest in this kind of embrace and must feel a special 
delight for the experience derived from it. The missionary imperative 
of the Church becomes a meaningful experience of self-realization 
for the Church itself only when the Church is in the world, 
authentically “Catholic” and reflective of the divine life, and when 
it participates in a positive and dynamic way in the life of the 
world. I find very meaningful the shift from “conversion” to 
“participation,” which Professor W.C. Smith advocates, as a way 
of understanding mission and its content. The implication of this 
assertion for the Christian community must be expressed in very 
plain and practical terms: “We have no right to send missionaries 
to any group from whom we are not ready to invite missionaries.”*^ 


*®Cf. Christos Yannaras, ©soXoyia Tf]<; duouaiac; Kal Tfjc; dyvoatat; 
toG ©sou, Athens, 1967, pp. 8Iff. 

* Wilfred C. Smith, “Participation: the Changing Christian Role in Other 
Cultures,” Occasional Bulletin from the Missionary Research Library, Vol. 
20, no. 4, New York, April, 1969, p. 11. However, this assertion is true not 
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It is one thing for the Christian Church, on the merit of being 
reflective of the divine life and love, to claim that it is Catholic 
in terms of possessing the fullness of human expectations and the 
fuUness of truth about man’s ultimate concern. Yet it is another to 
maintain that this fullness is a result of a particular historical, 
cultural and theological development of the Christian community. 
Such a claim cannot be supported even historically. Actu^y, 
there is no such thing as Christian history, or Christian 
culture, or Christian theology. No one can seriously maintain 
this without disregarding the historical, cultural and theological 
input—a kind of “participation”?—of the Semitic, Persian, Baby¬ 
lonian, Greek and Roman traditions.^® This, not to mention the 
uncountable amount of personal experiences of individual men 
throughout human history and the sphere of divine action with an 
immeasurable amount of such “input.”*® The claim of Catholicity 
is actually an affirmation of the dynamics of the divine disclosure 
in history, in flesh and in spirit. It is an affirmation of God’s 
“eternal movement of love” by which he distinguishes the hypostases 
of His Trinitarian Being and discloses himself to the world alcovCcoq 
Kal dyamqTiKcoq.®® The second claim is a claim of human achieve¬ 
ment and authority and, as such, an act of idolatry and a religious 


only because we must “take seriously” the Golden Rule of Christianity 
(“Whatever you wish that men would do to you, do so to them,” Matt. 
7:12) as W. C. Smith maintains, that is, because one must obey a “law” 
of his religion, but primarily because this is a consequence of the Christian 
concept of the world in which the Church is instituted to be “Catholic.” 
Thus, I think, the emphasis in this statement should be on the “we are (not) 
ready” and not so much on the verb “to invite.” Maturation in Catholicity 
is expressed in this “readiness”; the “invitation” is a natural consequence 
which can mean many things, administered in a variety of ways. The most 
tragic and mocking experience for the Church is to “invite,” just for the 
sake of “openness” without ever “being ready.” It is this kind of “openness” 
which denominational Church groups today have presumptiously adopted, 
that renders their encounter with men of other faiths a syncretistic amalgama¬ 
tion, a frustrating and annihilating experience for their members. 

®®Cf. Wilfred C. Smith, “The Mission of the Church and the Future of 
Missions,” in George Johnston and Wolfgang Roth, eds., The Church in the 
Modern World. Essays in honour of James Sutherland Thomson. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1967, pp. 155ff. 

®®Cf. Hans von Campenhausen, “Tradition and Spirit in Early Christianity” 
in his Tradition and Life in the Churchy Essays and Lectures in Church 
History. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1968, pp. 8ff. Cf. also Acts 1:6-8 
and John 12:24. Matt. 1:1-16 would have little meaning for Christians of 
non-Jewish background if it were not pointing to the arrival of the Word 
of God among us, through men, as they were and are, in their own places, 
in their own families, in their own cultures, even in their own sins. Cf. below 
n. 42. 

®®Cf. Maximos the Confessor, MPG 4:221 A, quoted by Lossky, op. cit., 

p. 60 . 
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“provincialism” contrary to God’s catholicity. It is an iconoclastic 
act of the reflection of God. 

The unique claim of “Catholicity” by the Christian Church is 
justified when the Christian Church can stand by this conviction 
not apologetically, but by offering itself as witness and as demon¬ 
stration. The missionary imperative of the Church then becomes 
a point of crisis for the people of the world. As a matter of fact, 
the claim of Catholicity constitutes a point of crisis for the Christian 
community itself as it searches for and continuously rediscovers 
its self-awareness.®^ It is, actually, its own point of crisis that the 
Church has to offer to the world as its contribution. Unless the 
Church is willing to offer itself to the world as a test of its witness 
and is able to defend this test, its proclamation is but a proclama¬ 
tion of a particular religious modus operandi and its claim of 
absoluteness a kind of imperialism—no matter how spiritual this 
might be deemed. 

“Catholicity” does not provide the Church with a claim, but 
with a witness. For truth is witnessed and inspired, not imposed, 
and only then can it create a crisis. Is it not true that that which 
the Orthodox Church claims with pride as being today a field of 
her external mission is a field which has resulted from an apostasis?®® 
To begin with, Christianity itself is an “apostasy” and the Christian 
Church, the fruit of this apostasy.®® Christianity and Orthodoxy 
cannot be fully comprehended and appreciated, I think, apart 
from the reality of those anonymous Jewish and pagan con¬ 
verts. The first Christians became “apostates” of a specific religious 
tradition for the sake of incorporating themselves into what they 
were convinced is a N e w Testament.®^ This is what I call “the 
point of crisis” which comes in time for a man or a people. The 
Christian Church has understood and lived so little of its “Catho¬ 
licity” that it has not yet started thinking of “apostasy” as a way 
of mission, just as it does not yet know how to deal constructively 
and intelligently with heresy and dissidence, whether this comes 
from within or from outside the Christian community. A study 
of the contribution of the heretics and their heresies to the formation 
of Christian thought—I would go even further to say, in the 
formation of the Orthodox theology and praxis—is a task long 
overdue.*® These are efforts on the part of man, acting either 


*^Cf. I Pet. 2:1-10 and above pp. 12ff. 

®®Cf. F. B. Welboum, East African Rebels, London: SCM Press, 1961. 
Cor. 5:17; Matt. 10:35ff. Notice the remark of Erwin I. J. 
Rosenthal, “What Jews would never have achieved by proselytism, apostasis 
managed to do by the imposition on Islam of a number of important Jewish 
ideas and institutions,” in his Judaism and Islam, London: Thomas Yoseloff, 
1961, p, 9. 

Pet. 2:10, Ignatius, Magn., X:3. 

^One effort, I think, is Fount of Knowledge by John of Damascus in 
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individually or collectively, to make sense of the “shock” brought 
upon him by God’s initiative. They have to be taken positively 
as questions in search of truth, even if they were posed in the 
form of definite answers. Truth is reached—if it is reached—after 
serious and deep questioning. And when truth is reached after 
seeking and questioning it can truly be interpreted into life.®® 

The missionary imperative of the “Catholic Church” is not to 
provide a ready-made package of high ideas, crystalized and 
wrapped through the centuries of Greco-Roman thought and Western 
culture, but to ask questions. And these are the same ques¬ 
tions which it must pose to itself as it strives to continuously 
rediscover its essence and its “Catholicity:” crucial questions, 
questions which, really, make a difference. The missionary im¬ 
perative of the “Catholic Church” is, I believe, to create a crisis 
of seeking for God by offering itself as a point of crisis. The 
posing of thought and life-provoking questions is a much more 
difficult and crucial task than transplanting ready-made answers. 
And the most significant and epoch-making questions are fruits 
of a long self-searching experience and awareness. Here is, once 
more, the twofold pattern of the missionary imperative of the 
Christian Church: in order to find and form the most significant 
and meaningful questions, it must turn inside to find the answers. 
The fact that the most crucial and essential New Testament 
precepts were put not in the form of answers but in the form of 
questions is not without meaning.®’' And even in those instances 
in which positive answers were given, these were “parabolic” 
ones, “mythologized,” flexible and of dynamic consequences for 
the man who would seek to implement them in his own life, 
corresponding to his personal needs which he is seeking to satisfy: 
“bread” (John 6:35), “light” (John 8:12), “door” (John 10:7), 
“shepherd” (John 10:11), “resurrection” (John 11:25), “life” 
(John 11:25), “vine-tree” (John 15:1), “first and last” (Rev. 
1:17), “root” (Rev. 22:16).®® God’s relation to man has always 
been a “dialectic” one. Ignatius speaks of God “breaking the 


which, despite the author’s negative treatment, a book of heresies becomes 
instrumental in introducing the reader to De Fide Orihodoxa. It is furthermore 
significant to note the fact that, in this book of heresies, not only Christian 
heresies but also schools of Greek philosophy, Jewish sects and the new 
religion of Islam found their place as a record of man’s search (and failure 
according to the author) to intelligently respond to God’s initiative. 

"®Cf. Amos 5:4, 6 and Matt. 7:7ff; Rev. 3:20. 

""Cf. Lk. 9:20; Matt. 22:42; John 10:24; Lk. 22:67ff., 23:3, etc., in 
contrast to Mark 8:36, Matt. ll:8ff. 

®®It is up to New Testament scholarship to help us discover if there is 
even a deeper meaning behind these dynamic answers which, perhaps, be¬ 
comes even more real and human when connected with the theological mind 
of their single author. 
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silence” and coming to grips with man.®® It is not without significance 
that the Logos of God is also His Word. There is a “dialectic” 
encounter between man and God which implies a question-answer 
process, a response to God’s initiative, a response to a crisis which 
man reaches when he is confronted with God. 

If the Christian Church is sensitive to its uniqueness as the 
Catholic Church, as the image of God and the reflection of the 
divine life, it seems that there could be no more realistic implication 
for realizing its “catholicity” than that of truly being Catholic: 
constantly rediscovering and experiencing its Catholicity, embracing 
the whole world and participating in the whole human Itfe, bringing 
with its being a crisis to its own members and to the world at 
large. 

This paper does not disregard the sense of urgency and com¬ 
mandment which Matt. 28:19 conveys, uncritically, to many 
Christians. It tries, however, to see this commandment in context. 
This “go ye... ” takes on a very meaningful shade when viewed 
in the light of John 4:35-38 where man is called to gather what 
is already sown, rather than the contrary. The human soul is not 
barren of God’s planting.'*® This is part of the Christian under¬ 
standing of God’s “Catholicity.” The experiences of men of other 
faiths are their responses to God’s initiative, an initiative-invitation 
to a participation in the Divine life. And this is a heavy and joyful 
harvest! The Christian community must feel grateful that, for 
example, more than half a billion people today believe passionately 
in the oneness and uniqueness of God, have committed their lives 
to pursuing justice and good in submission to the will of God, and 
have surrendered their thought in the hope that they will enjoy 
fully, bodily and spiritually. His presence in an everlasting aeotiy 
through their own Islamic tradition and experience, without the 
efforts—direct ones at least—expenses and sacrifices of Christian 
missionaries.^* 


^®Cf. Ignatius, Magn. VIII:2 and Eph. XIX: 1. 

^®Acts. 14:16; Hebr. l:lff. 

^^Men’s reaction to God’s initiative is not entirely alien from the re- 
action to the same initiative by other men. And, although the question of 
the influence of one religious tradition upon the other is one which demands 
a special sensitivity on the part of the student toward the believers of the 
respective religious traditions, it is a factor which one cannot ignore. The 
preparation of the time and/or the personality which will signal the moment 
of crisis for a community is not something that takes place overnight, and 
in a vacuum of space, time and men. Muhammad himself felt painfully the 
impulse of God’s revelation upon him. (Cf. Muhammad b. Ishaq, Si rat 
Rasul Allah, tr. by A. Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1968, p. 106.) Yet no one knows, or will ever know, the 
names of the travellers, merchants, monks and anchorites—-incidentally non- 
Orthodox—who were instrumental in preparing his lailat-aUqadr, “The Night 
of Power and Excellence.” 
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What this paper wants to suggest is that the mission which 
the Church has in the world is the reflection of its catholic essence. 
Its mission is a process of maturation in catholicity which must 
be felt inside and outside. It is a living, sensitive and responsive 
process which, free of superficiality and syncretism, will allow the 
Church to manifest its catholicity. Syncretism is not only a 
reflection of a spiritual superficiality and religious over-simplifica¬ 
tion,^^ it is also a predicament and an expression of human weak¬ 
ness and impatience, resulting from a deeper Jack of self-awareness 
and diligent striving after truth. 

There might be a need for special reference to the Orthodox 
Church in these concluding paragraphs. This paper is not advocating 
a “passive” or “home” mission; nor does it resort to a simply 
“theological” infiltration in the life and thought of men of other 
religions and cultures as the only viable course of action by the 
Orthodox Church; nor is it a plea for so-called “renewal.” It is a 
plea for awareness—a neglected need, the vibrations of which are 
felt from all sides. There seems to persist a tendency among Ortho¬ 
dox theologians today to maintain that what the Orthodox Church 
has to offer to the world is only its theological insights. This 
assumption sounds like the criticism—unfounded thougji it might 
be—of the Cypriot who complained that what Greece had to offer 
to Cyprus when, a decade ago, the island was attacked by Turkish 
planes, was an album of marches! It is true that the Orthodox 
Church cherishes its theological uniqueness. But the uniqueness 
of Orthodox theology consists in its merging the heavens with 
the earth, with earthly man as a whole, in an all-inclusive way: 
not only his emotion and his intellect, but also his body, his senses, 
his capacities, his dreams, his activities, his most essential qualities. 
A theology therefore, characterized by man’s personal union with 
and experience of God, is not simply a kind of religious 
pietism or a form of institutionalized and traditional 
faith. It is an everyday necessity and an everyday mission. The 
theology of the Orthodox Church is not a kerygmatic or ritualistic 
enterprise. It is a way of being, living, reflecting and worshipping- 
all these together. As such, it is not something that can be trans¬ 
planted. It is inspired and it matures silently and invisibly, in a 
personal way. It is not appropriated, but neither does it appropriate. 
It is a synergia and not a contract (ipyoXa^ta). It does not 
dominate but, rather, transforms. It is the alternative, when alter¬ 
native is sought. 


Khodr has hinted eloquently of this syncretism as contrary to what 
a dialogue with men of other faiths is all about. Syncretism is actually a 
deterrent factor toward an authentic encounter and communication, some¬ 
thing to which Christians, as well as men of other religious traditions, are 
becoming more and more sensitive—“Christianity in a Pluralistic World—The 
Economy of the Holy Spirit,” The Ecumenical Review, 22 (1971) 117. 
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Catholicity and Mission 


A response to T. Dohzhansky and D, Sahas 


George Mantzarides 


I regret that I will be rather informal in my response since I 
only received the texts shortly before my departure from Greece. 

Professor Dobzhansky’s paper is an important contribution, for 
it attempts to relate two areas which have remained in mutual 
ignorance of each other, that is, physical science and theology. 
TTie recognition of the limited character of science and technology 
and the search for the deeper meaning of human existence in the 
Revelation of God are hopeful phenomena, which must be greeted 
with special joy. It is, of course, quite natural in this case that 
shortcomings and errors should occur, not only because of the 
originality of the effort, but also because of the understandable 
inability of the same person to responsibly relate two disciplines. 
The time when a single individual could possess “all wisdom” is 
forever gone. The constantly increasing specialization of science 
requires the widest possible collaboration among all specialized 
scientists as well as theologians toward a catholic expression of 
theology. 

Professor Dobzhansky refers extensively to Teilhard de Chardin’s 
teaching. No one any longer questions the sincerity and efforts 
of heroic proportions expended by this man. But if the Roman 
Catholic Church, which he served, acted so cautiously regarding 
his teaching, it behooves the Orthodox Church to be even more 
careful. In his attemps to unite religion, mysticism, poetry, philos¬ 
ophy and science into a single, harmonious whole, Teilhard de 
Chardin did not cease functioning as a man of the Roman Catholic 
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intellectual tradition. The theology of nature which he developed 
can not be understood without the previously articulated theology 
of nature of Roman Catholicism. Teilhard’s effort, though radical 
and original, does not cease to bear the clear stamp of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The tragic character of evil is put to the side. 
The work of the devil is forgotten. The world’s fulfillment and 
realization is not sought for through the transforming power of 
the uncreated energies of the Holy Spirit, but rather through the 
evolutionary course of the created world. 

In contrast. Orthodox theology does not overlook the tragic 
character of evil, nor does it forget the work of the devil, while 
preaching, however, the final triumph of Christ over the opposing 
powers. The fulfillment and realization of the world’s potential is 
not expected as a consequence of some natural process, but as 
the revelation of the transfiguring power of the Holy Spirit. God 
is not in the world in His essence, so that it would be led to its 
perfection necessarily. Rather, He is present in the world through 
His uncreated energies, so that He freely acts for the purpose of 
transforming creation. The Orthodox view of the world is theocentric 
and eschatological. In itself, the world is neither good nor evil. 
Whatever finds a place in the transforming grace of God becomes 
good by participation in the divine holiness, while everything 
which is separated from God and is viewed as self-sufficient 
becomes evil. 

And to bring my brief remarks to a conclusion, I wish to 
quote the following from St. Maximos the Confessor: “All things 
seen must be crucified. . . and all things understood must be 
buried. ... For the salvation of the saved is through grace, and not 
through nature” (Kephalaia Theologica kai Oikonomika 1:67). 
When the cross is put to those things seen, and burial reserved 
for those things understood, everything assumes its real dimensions 
in the framework of salvation and renewal of the world through 
grace. 

Regarding the second introductory paper by Dr. Sahas concerning 
“Catholicity and Mission to the World,” I would like to make the 
following comments. Many interesting theses were presented which 
could give us many opportunities for discussion. At the same 
time, I think that although the Professor underlined the experiential 
character of theology, he spoke essentially as an idealist. Throughout 
the perusal of his introduction I could always discern his clear 
and documented ideas, but I could not always distinguish the 
concrete body which thinks, lives and expresses these ideas. To 
be sure, this phenomenon is more general. Almost all theologians 
nowadays are more or less idealists, and for this reason we have 
lost real contact with the contemporary world. We are idealists 
because the consciousness of our body, that is the Church to which 
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we belong, is mainly cultivated through theological principles and 
ideas, and much less through immediate personal experience and 
life styles. 

More particularly, we Orthodox Christians believe that the 
Church to which we belong is the Catholic Church. This fmth 
of ours, however, is fed more with ideas and less with the livmg 
of catholicity. Consequently, it is natural for us to live and theologize 
as the members of a body to which we belong, more in an ideological 
manner, than in an ontological way. The fact of sin, which never 
ceases to attack the members of the Church, creating failures and 
defeats, is not adequate to explain or justify the phenomenon of Ae 
general separation which exists today between faith and life, 
churchly requirement and churchly reality in our age. 

Of course, the Catholicity of the Church is a gift of God. 
However, as Mr. Sahas has noted, it does not cease to present 
itself as a demand of God upon man. The Catholicity of the 
Church, as is the case with every other characteristic of the Church, 
is both given and sought after. This means that it is neither only 
given, nor only sought. It is not only a given, because it is not 
Sone a created gift, which can be objectively maintained. But it 
is also not only something which is sought, for it cannot exist 
as a human accomplishment. It is upon this unbroken co-existence 
of these two factors, the gift of God and the contribution of man, 
that we should base our understanding of Catholicity, as well as 
every other mark of the Church. This view of the Catholicity of 
the Church is foreign to a static perspective and, rather, takes on 
a dynamic and, in many ways, a dramatic character. When 
Catholicity without human cooperation may not exist as an 
objective gift of God, it is then not possible for us to boast of the 
Catholicity of our Church, based only on her past while ignoring 
the present. When the empirical reality of our Church expresses 
so little of her catholic character as a communion of the faithful- 
living according to the image of the communion of the persons 
of the Holy Trinity—it is not correct to limit ourselves onesidedly 
to the doxological tone, when we speak concerning her catholicity. 

One cannot deny the existence of active catholicity within the 
Orthodox Church, or the sincere efforts expended, especially during 
these last decades, to project the Catholicity of Orthodoxy. In 
spite of this, the problem of Orthodoxy remains quite serious. 
It is not enough to be simply Orthodox; we must at the same 
time be Christian. It is impossible for us to be Christian, if the 
boast for our faith is not accompanied by repentance for our sins 
and our failings. 

The Catholicity of the Church as a given grace of God remains 
inactive without human synergy. The once glorious Churches of 
Asia and Africa were once Catholic Churches; this, however, 
did not stand in the way of their disappearance. And great numbers 
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of other Churches which were cut off from the body of the Catholic 
Church and lived, or even continue to live as heretics, were not 
at one time any less catholic. The idealistic and onesided doxological 
approach to the Catholicity of the Church, which we have not 
been able to avoid, conceals the dramatic character of the Church’s 
life and mission within the world, which always was, but especially 
today is, so evident. This approach, however, which of necessity 
requires the covering up of the weaknesses in the life of the Church 
in the world and the concealing of the reality of the presence of 
the Devil among the faithful, offers the Church the opportunity 
of presenting herself to the world as an angel of light. TTius, we 
cover up and beautify many of our weaknesses and we boast of 
much in our ecclesiastical life which in no way recommends us 
as followers of Christ. For this reason, I believe that we should 
not repose in idealistic descriptions of the Church, but rather turn 
toward the social dimension, because only in this way are we 
able to maintain her theanthropic character inviolate, and to avoid 
a monophysite-like approach. If we do not take seriously the social 
dimensions of our Church, we will not be able to respond to the 
demands of her mission in the world and we will cultivate a kind 
of spiritual ghetto, which does not at all serve the Catholicity of 
the Church. 

Another point which I wish to make in comment on the paper 
in the following. The Catholicity of the Orthodox Church in the 
concept of the local Church is clearer today than it was in the 
past. Orthodoxy today is not restricted to those lands where it 
was originally formed, but has spread widely: for example, to 
America and Australia. This means that Orthodoxy can no longer 
limit itself to the problems and issues arising from the traditional 
Orthodox peoples, but must reach out to the whole world. The 
problems of the world, not only theoretically, but now also 
practically, are problems of Orthodoxy. For this reason the position 
of Orthodoxy must be in response to the questions of the whole 
contemporary world. The specific character of the problems of 
the local Churches must not stand in the way of our common 
response to the general problems of the contemporary world, which 
must be of interest to all of Orthodoxy. 

Let me, at this point, be permitted to underline the special 
responsibility of you Orfliodox of the diaspora. The Orthodox 
brethren living in the far corners of the earth, denied the conditions 
of relative security, which are the consequence of living in an 
environment traditionally Orthodox, and living among men whose 
subconscious is loaded with traditions alien to the Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion, naturally develop a sense of the problematic much easier 
and more fully. More especially for the Orthodox of America, 
where the problem of a rapidly changing social life is at its apogee, 
it is natural for them to experience all of the contemporary problems 
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at first hand, and consequently to sense those problems as their 
own and to bring this problematic to the attention of the whole 
body of the Church, as a sort of “scouting party” in the Church’s 
pilgrimage through the contemporary secularized world. 

Not only that, but the faithful from the traditionally Orthodox 
peoples, who do not suffer the direct attacks of secularism, are 
naturally able to more peacefully respond to the problematic and 
to cooperate with their Orthodox brethren for the giving of a 
fuller witness of Orthodoxy in the modern world. For this reason, 
the opportunity given to us by this conference—to come, to live, 
and to discuss at this spot on the earth the issues of die Catholicity 
of the Church—is excellent and most valuable. 
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Catholicity and Mission to the World 

A response to D. Sahas 


Lazar Milin 


I am very glad to accept the invitation to bring to this conference 
my understanding and observations of the essay of Professor 
Daniel Sahas on the theme of the catholicity and mission of the 
Church in the world. I approach this task fully aware that I am 
not all-knowing or infallible and, therefore, my observations about 
the paper of Professor Sahas will have only relative human value, 
whether or not I agree with his assertions. The purpose of my 
remarks is not to present to this audience a single irrefutable and 
definite solution, but only to give opportunity and material for 
discussion, during which a greater number of participants will 
naturally be able to shed more light. We Serbs have a saying: 
“Two eyes see better than one.” 


General remarks 

There is truth in the well-known saying, “The style is the 
man.” Therefore, every man has a right to his own style. My 
intention is not to criticize or reproach Professor Sahas for his 
style. It is simply the acknowledgement of a fact that his essay is 
written in a lofty, high-level theological mode. This means that 
it is written in a style that is difficult to understand. I am not 
ashamed to admit that I was forced to read some paragraphs many 
times in order to grasp their meaning. This is the reason why the 
degree of my agreement or disagreement with Professor Sahas 
is relative. 
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Aside from this general fact, that every man has a right to 
his own style, Professor Sahas has other reasons for using this 
lofty mode. First of all, such is the fashion for many contemporary 
philosophers and theologians. Secondly, through his essay, Professor 
Sahas is introducing us to the mysteries of Christian do^atics. 
It is perhaps difficult or even impossible to write about this in an 
easy or understandable manner. Finally, his essay is not intended 
for a broad reading public, but for experts. 

Nevertheless I would have preferred it if Professor Sahas had 
not exercised this right. As far as I am concerned, I do not care 
whether or not a non-Christian philosopher will be understood 
by his readers, but I care very much that a theological work 
should be comprehensible to at least a larger circle of intellectuals, 
if not to the broad masses. I am devoted to facilitating under¬ 
standing. The Apostle Paul writes in I Corinthians: “I would rather 
speak five words with my mind, in order to instruct others, than 
ten thousand words in a tongue’" (14:19). In sum, in order to 
speak about mysticism one is not obliged to use a style that is 
difficult to understand. If anyone knows what is Christian mysticism, 
it is the Savior and the Apostle Paul, and how clearly and easily 
they expound these lofty truths. 


Catholicity and the Church 

The first part of Professor Sahas’ paper speaks of the relation¬ 
ship between catholicity and the Church. Thus, he writes as 
follows: “Catholicity is primarily a qualitative, not a quantitative 
attribute of the Church. What makes the Church catholic is not 
the number of its members or its geographical or structural ex¬ 
pansion, but its unique qualitative character, its state of being. 
This state of being is an accomplished fact, not a potential one.” 

I accept this definition of catholicity, but with some reservations. 
It is true without doubt that catholicity is an essential characteristic 
of the Church. As the circle cannot exist without its circumference, 
so the Church cannot be without catholicity. It follows that, as 
soon as the Church exists as an accomplished fact, its catholicity 
exists as an accomplished fact, without regard to the number of 
its members or the size of the geographic^ area that it occupies. 
Catholicity is one of the essential qualities that makes the Church 
the Church. Up to this point everything is clear to me. 

However, this definition has some shortcomings. From the 
point of view of formal logic, it is not complete. Catholicity is an 
essential quality of the Church. This is true. But it is only genus 
proximum, and what is missing is differentia specifica, according 
to which we may distinguish catholicity as an essential quality of 
the Church from holiness and apostolicity, which are also essential 
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attributes of it. From Professor Sabas’s definition, as well as from 
his subsequent remarks, I was not able to deduce the positive 
distinguishing marks of catholicity. Which are the elements that 
belong to the concept of catholicity? 

The word Katholike which is very close to the word oikoumenike 
in meaning, although they do not stand for completely identical 
concepts, is not to be found in Holy Scripture, nor in the literature 
of the earliest apostolic age. This fact understandably does not 
diminish the importance of this word or the importance of the 
concept Katholike, For there are no words in the Holy Scripture 
for religion. Holy Trinity, Mother of God, and yet the Bible 
speaks about all of them. In the same way, we can find in it 
elements which make up the notion of catholicity. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to say who was the first 
to use the expression katholike ekklesia. For the first time we find 
it in St. Ignatius. It is quite possible that the word katholike as 
a technical theological neologism was formed under the impact 
of various heretics. For heresies or sects or some philosophical- 
theological movement are not the Church. The Church is what is 
universal. Later theologians gave to this notion a more definite 
meaning and a more profound interpretation. One of these inter¬ 
pretations is the one which Professor Sahas brings to us in detail 
and with success. This is the interpretation of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
whom he cites. 

According to St. Cyril’s interpretation, these elements make 
up catholicity: a) the spread of the Church throughout the world; 

b) the gathering of all people, without regard to race, nationality, 
sex, age, or social status, in one body for reconciliation with God; 

c) infallibility of the Church’s teachings; d) the healing of any 
sort of human sins; e) the giving of spiritual gifts for the realiza¬ 
tion of all virtues. An institution which does not have all these 
qualities does not have genuine and complete catholicity. 

I would not depart in the least from this interpretation of the 
concept of catholicity as given by this saint. I would only attempt 
to give to this interpretation a more general, broader explanation, 
if that is necessary. 

In giving his definition of the concept katholike, St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem does so according to the principle nomen est omen, “the 
name is the sign.” The word katholike contains the notions of a 
general geographical, ethnolo^cal, and social expanse. He could 
have arrived at this understanding by pure deduction and philological 
analysis of the word. But I believe that he arrived at this notion 
of catholicity under the influence of Scripture. Although the Bible 
does not use the word catholicity, it gives us these three elements 
as marks of the catholicity of the church. I am forced to use 
several Biblical quotations to illustrate this point. 

The Prophet Isaiah: “It shall come to pass in the latter days 
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that the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be established 
as the highest of the mountains, and shall be raised above the 
hills, and all the nations shall flow to it, and many peoples shall 
come, and say: ‘Come, let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, 
to the house of the God of Jacob; that he may teach us his ways 
and that we may walk in his paths.’ For out of Zion shall go forth 
the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem” (Is. 2:2-3). 

The prophet Daniel, interpreting Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, 
speaks about a stone which “became a great mountain and filled 
the whole earth.” And that stone represents a spiritual kingdom 
“which shall stand for ever” (Daniel 2:44). 

The Prophet Zechariah prophesied the coming of the Messiah 
and said that “his dominion shall be from sea to sea, and from 
the River to the ends of the earth” (Zech. 9:9-10). 

The Savior proclaims: “And this gospel of the kingdom will 
be preached throughout the whole world, as a testimony to all 
nations” (Matt. 24:14). Also, he not only proclaims but demands: 
“Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you; and lo, 
I am with you always, to the close of the age” (Matt. 28:19-20). 

Of course, these are not all the Biblical quotations which I 
could have introduced, but they are sufficient evidence that, 
according to the prophets, and in this case according to the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit (II Peter 1:21) and die direct 
affirmation of the Savior, the temporal, geographical and eth¬ 
nographical spread of the church enters definitely into the concept 
of catholicity as one of its essential elements. 

The social element as well enters into this concept. As the 
Church does not have any geographical or ethnographical bounds, 
it also does not have any social ones. Nor is it bound by any 
temporal limits, as it is a kingdom which will not disintegrate 
(Daniel 2:44). It is not bound to any one country or city, for it 
will spread “from sea to sea” (Zech. 9:9-10). In it “there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither 
male nor female; for you are all one in Jesus Christ” (Gal. 3:28). 
It does not belong to those of one age: neither the old man nor 
the child. It belongs to the whole man and to all humanity. 

It seems to me that Professor Sahas has not paid adequate 
attention to these facts. He almost overlooked them and restricted 
himself to the assertion that the catholicity of the Church is an 
accomplished and not a potential fact, that catholicity ought to 
be grasped dynamically and not statically, and that catholicity does 
not depend upon number or geographical spread. 

All these assertions in my opinion are completely true. Yet 
what is missing here is the confrontation of these assertions with 
the afore-mentioned facts which, at first glance, are contradictory 
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to the assertions. This problem of contradiction, or of apparent 
contradiction, should not have been avoided. 

I would attempt to solve this problem in this way: because 
catholicity is an essential quality of the Church, it exists as an 
accomplished fact together with the Church and independently 
of the number of its members. The Church was catholic^ on the 
Day of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, and was as catholic when 
it numbered three thousand members as it is today when it 
numbers millions. 

These predicted geographical, ethnographical and social elements 
of catholicity ought not to be accepted literally to mean that all 
people will become, in fact, members of the Church. Nothing of 
the sort was ever prophesied. Quite the contrary, the opposite was 
predicted: that everyone will not accept the preaching of the 
Gospel (Mark 16:16) and, of those who accept it, many will 
fall away (Matt. 24:9; Lk. 18:8; Jn. 16:2). Therefore, there 
have always been and always will be people who come to the 
Church and fall away from it. It is obvious that this outward 
geographical and ethnographical catholicity is not something static 
but dynamic. It represents an outward manifestation of that life- 
giving seed which enlivens the Church and with the help of which 
it penetrates the world as, according to the word of the Savior, 
leaven penetrates dough and leavens quantitatively more and more 
until it is all leavened (Matt. 13:33). Or it can be compared to 
that life-giving nucleus which acts in the mustard seed making it 
grow into an enormous tree (Matt. 13:31). This inner power of 
the leaven or seed (let us continue with this parable) is the image 
of the inner or ontological catholicity of the Church, which is 
truly an accomplished fact, such as it is, without any regard for 
the number of Church members. It consists in the right, the duty 
and the strength and ability of the Church to embrace all people 
who seek God, without regard to human limitations, whether 
national, geographical or social. 

The infallibility and universal binding of the Church’s doctrine 
are also elements of catholicity. There are various sciences which 
have only relative importance and value. They are limited either 
by time or by space or by their nature. This is especially the 
case with various political systems, law codices, various philosophical 
and heretical teachings. These teachings bear the seal of the 
people who initiated them and they are neither universal nor 
catholic. The non-catholicity of various philosophical systems has 
been presented vividly by the ancient apologist Hermias in his 
work, Mockery of the Heathen Philosophers. Philosophies, ancient 
as well as modern, are rich in examples of systems which exclude 
each other. 

Among the human sciences, only mathematics, logic and the 
natural sciences have universal, catholic significance, independent 
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of any geographical, temporal, or social conditions, but only insofar 
as they limit themselves to indisputable facts. To express it in 
theological vocabulary, we may say that they possess some sort of 
human catholicity. 

Similarly, the science of the Church has catholicity or univer¬ 
sality. Only, this catholicity is based on a more powerful, binding 
and absolute authority: divine authority, which is the source of 
catholicity or universality of the Church’s teaching, both dogmatic 
and moral. The word of God is the truth, and truth is neither 
mine nor yours, it is neither Greek nor Latin nor Jewish, it is 
universal and catholic as St. Augustine affirms and, before him, 
St. Vincent de Lerins in his well-known measure of the catholicity 
or orthodoxy of the doctrines of the Church: quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum est. 

The fourth and fifth elements of catholicity are of an ethical 
nature. The Church possesses within itself—by gift of the Holy 
Spirit which works through it—all virtue and healing power against 
sin. The Holy Spirit is “the treasury of blessings,” “the giver of 
life,” and cleanses us “of all impurity.” 

At this point, the catholicity of the Church touches upon 
another quality which is just as essential and that is holiness. 
Generally speaking, all four qualities of the Church: unity, holiness, 
catholicity and apostolicity, permeate each other and in practice 
are indivisible. A division may be made between them only on 
the theoretical level, not in practice. Therefore, if it is necessary 
to give a formal definition of catholicity—and I think that it is for, 
without one, we do not know what we are talking about—I would 
say the following: catholicity is that essential quality of the Church, 
which renders it universal (catholic) in regard to its temporal 
duration and its geographical expansion, as well as the ethnological 
and social origin of its members. It is catholic also in the universally 
obligatory character of its teachings and in its beneficial work for 
the salvation of man, whom the Church has reconciled with God 
and has linked with the heavenly world. 

In my definition, the three assertions which Professor Sahas 
expounded in his paper are presupposed: a) catholicity is an 
accomplished fact and not a possibility, for the Church has always 
been catholic; b) catholicity should not be conceived statically but 
dynamically, for the Church is a living organism and not a fossil; 
c) catholicity is the fruit of God’s initiative and not of human 
initiative: the Church is the work of God and all its essential 
qualities were received from its founder. 


Catholicity and the Trinity 

In the second part of his paper, Professor Sahas speaks about 
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the relationship between catholicity and the Trinity. I must admit 
that this part of his paper is very obscure and difficult to com¬ 
prehend. If I have understood him well, his theses are the follow¬ 
ing: a) catholicity is the quality of the Church which proceeds 
from the dogma of the Holy Trinity; b) the doctrine of die Holy 
Trinity is a collection of various antinomies, used by the holy 
fathers to make our reason receptive to knowledge about the Trinity, 
while knowledge of God is not an intellectual process or achieve¬ 
ment; c) the Church is an icon of the Holy Trinity for the 
catholicity of the Church, which Lossky calls its “most wonder¬ 
ful” attribute, reflects the life and mystery of the Trinitarian 
antinomy; d) because of all this catholicity, as well as the Trinity, 
represents an eternal testing for all human intellectual and emotional 
powers. 

I attempted to grasp these theses and to find some logical 
and, even more important. Biblical basis for them. But I did 
not succeed. In other words, I did not succeed in finding any 
close connection between the theses and the Biblical and patristic 
quotations which Professor Sahas indicated as proof for them 
under footnote 16. I shall now turn to each of these four theses 
separately. 

With regard to the thesis that catholicity is an inevitable result 
of the dogma of the Holy Trinity, its seems to me that it would 
be much more logical to consider the holiness of the Church as 
the quality which is the immediate effect of the Holy Trinity or, 
as Professor Sahas says, “a reflection of the life of the Holy 
Trinity.” For the catholicity of the Church is a characteristic 
for which we may find parallels in the profane sphere of life and 
even in the sphere of sin. The Anti-Christ may form a human 
community, according to the pattern of an anti-Church, which 
may have certain elements of catholicity (i.e., geographical, eth¬ 
nographical and social expansion) even surpassing or excelling 
those of the Church. Holiness, however, is a characteristic of the 
Church which can come only from God, from the Holy Trinity. 
The Anti-Christ is not able to give this quality to anyone, and he 
is not able to imitate it. He can but use it as a disguise. St. Paul 
writes: “For even Satan disguises himself as an angel of light” 
(2 Cor. 11:14). Therefore, I would repeat, it is the holiness of 
the Church which is the quality by which it “reflects the life of 
the Holy Trinity in the world.” Catholicity has only an indirect 
connection with it, insofar as all qualities of the Church are 
organically linked with its very life. The quotations listed by 
Professor Sahas in footnote 16 speak more about holiness than 
about catholicity. 

With regard to the second thesis, that the dogma of the 
Trinity is a collection of various antinomies, I consider that this 
is a very unsuitable word to be applied to this doctrine and I 
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would be strongly inclined to omit it. For the word “antinomy” 
is very close to “contradiction” with a further implication of 
“absurdity.” And that which is absurd cannot be true. The dogma 
of the Holy Trinity is neither contradictory nor absurd. It is 
truly a profound mystery and mystery is not the same as anti¬ 
nomy or absurdity. Further, I do not believe that patristic literature 
made use of antinomies in order to render the human reason 
“receptive” to the mystery of the Holy Trinity. For if the knowledge 
of God has no connection with the human intellect, and that is 
the thesis, then there is no point in trying to make the human 
intellect receptive to the mystery of the Holy Trinity. It is partic¬ 
ularly useless—even through the use of antinomies—to make such 
a paradoxical attempt as this. 

Besides this, I cannot under any circumstances accept the 
assertion that the knowledge of God has nothing to do with 
intellectual processes. I accept that it is not only or solely an 
intellectual process, but that the intellect does not participate 
in the knowledge of God is first of all contradictory to the experience 
of religious men. Moreover, it is contrary to Holy Scripture which 
affirms that God has made Himself known to the gentiles in nature 
to the extent that it is necessary for them to know Him (Romans 
1:19-20). We also find in Scripture that “this is eternal life, that 
they know thee the only true God” (Jn. 17:3). Even in the love 
of God the intellectual element is present, for Scripture commands 
man to love God “with all your mind” (Matt. 22:37). 

With regard to the third assertion, that the Church is an icon 
of the Holy Trinity, I may accept this thesis only in an indirect 
way. Holy Scripture often calls the Church the Kingdom of God 
and, if the Church is the Kingdom of God or the civitas dei in 
St. Augustine’s terms and God is the Holy Trinity, then it is quite 
understandable that the Church is the Kingdom of the Holy Trinity. 
I could not go further in this direction because I do not find the 
necessary basis for it, either in Scripture or in logic. 

It is much closer to my understanding to say together with 
the Bible that the Church is the body of Christ. St. Paul repeats 
many times: “Now you are the body of Christ and individually 
members of it” (I Cor. 12:27; Eph. 5:30; Rom. 12:5). The 
Savior compares Himself to a vine, and the believers to branches 
which are organically linked to it (Jn. 15:1-6). He identifies 
Himself even more directly with the Church when He says to Saul: 
“Saul, Saul, why do you persecute meT (Acts 9:4). Therefore, 
there is more biblical support for the statement that the Church 
is the body of Christ, or, to use the expression of the paper, 
the icon of Christ. The Church is truly one of the permanent 
ways in which the presence of Christ in world history is visible. 

I say that it is one of the ways because the Eucharist is also one 
of the ways that Christ is permanently and really present, but the 
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Eucharist is also the body of Christ in another way and in another 
sense than is the Church. 

Finally, with regard to the fourth thesis, that the catholicity 
of the Church is as much a mystery as the Holy Trinity, and 
cannot be sensed—let alone conceived—by human reason, it seems 
to me that such an assertion is agnostic beyond all measure. I 
agree that the Church as the body of Christ is a mystery for our 
reason but it is an exaggeration that catholicity is as much a 
mystery. If I accepted the truthfulness of such an assertion, I 
would be obliged to put all our talks, writings and discussions 
about catholicity under the heading: Ignoramus et ignorabimus. 
Where we can do nothing, we need not wish anything. Ubi nihil 
vales, ibi nihil veils. 


Catholicity and the World 

The third part of Professor Sahas’ paper speaks about the 
relationship of the catholicity of the Church with the outside world. 
This part of the paper also contains many philosophical and 
theological presuppositions. It is written in the same heavy theo¬ 
logical style. Of ihQ many ideas and thoughts in this section, it 
seems to me that two problems predominate: the mission of the 
Church and tolerance. 

It is right, of course, to consider that catholicity cannot be 
separated from the Church and that, hence, to speak about 
catholicity and the world means really to speak of the Church’s 
mission in the world. As catholicity contains truth which is the 
work of God and not of human initiative, so the problem of the 
relation of catholicity and tolerance confronts us sharply. 

Professor Sahas solves the first problem, mission, by referring 
it to his thesis that the Church is the icon of the Holy Trinity 
and that, therefore, its mission is to reflect the life of the Holy 
Trinity in this world, to gather together all people who search for 
God with the purpose of experiencing a true meeting with him. 
Professor Sahas reserves for this meeting a stronger expression: 
the embrace of God and man. And, on the basis of sources from 
the Areopagite, he goes so far as to reduce this embrace to an 
“erotic” attitude of God to man and an “erotic” wish of man to 
be united with God as a response to God’s “erotic” initiative. 
I can agree only partially with Professor Sahas’ attitude. It is an 
indisputable principle that the Church, precisely because it is 
catholic, should gather together all those who search for God. 
It is also true that man experiences a true meeting with God in 
the Church. In view of the fact that God is love (I Jn. 4:16) and 
that the human soul “thirsts for God, for the living God” (Ps. 
42:2) and following from the moral that is derived from the 
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Prodigal Son (Lk. 15:20), the meeting of God and man may be 
adequately expressed by the word “embracing.” However, I re¬ 
pudiate that this embrace of God and man is “erotic.” Even if I 
accepted it in a metaphorical sense, it would always have a sense 
which is shocking or scandalous. Not even Freud expressed such 
a thought. ... 

I do not repudiate the statement that the Church as the icon 
of the Holy Trinity ought to reflect the life of the Holy Trinity 
but, as I said before, this thought is linked more with the quality of 
holiness than of catholicity. If we start with the biblical truth that 
the Church is the body of Christ (i.e., the extension of the real 
presence of Christ into the history of the world), it follows that 
the mission of the Church agrees with that of its head and founder. 
It agrees with the mission of Christ. 

It is not difficult to enumerate what this mission consists of. 
First, the mission of the Church is to serve the world, “even as 
the Son of man came not to be served but to serve, and to give 
his life as a ransom for many” (Matt. 20:28). The mission of 
the Church is therefore to serve mankind in the spiritual as well 
as the material sense, including all aspects of social welfare. 
Professor Sahas rejects the latter as something Protestant, as 
something that might deprive the Church of its catholicity. This 
is not so at all. The three hierarchs are ecumenical teachers. 
Education is part of the mission of the Church. This is why Athens 
University celebrates these hierarchs. And the same can be said 
about SS. Cyril and Methodius. In the tropar of St. Sava of Serbia 
we find the following words: “You have enlightened your native 
land.” Without doubt he was the father of Serbian education and, 
even in today’s secularized Belgrade, there is a state school that 
bears his name. 

The Sermons of St. John Chrysostom contain many purely 
social themes and elements. St. Basil the Great did not limit 
himself to probing dogmatic questions or practicing the monastic 
life; he also helped those in distress, organized benevolent activ¬ 
ities, built shelters and hospitals for die poor. St. Nicholas of Myra 
was more known for his good works than for his theological 
studies. First of all, I would call the Church’s service to humanity 
her primary mission, and this is a consequence of its catholicity. 
I would characterize all these examples as the Church’s service 
to humanity and this mission, coming from the catholicity of 
the Church, is primary. 

The second aspect of the Church’s mission is to bear witness 
to the truth. The Son of man said of himself: “I have come into 
the world to bear witness to the truth” (In. 18:37). And He 
Himself is the truth (Jn. 14:6). Holy Scripture says almost the 
same about the Church: “the pillar and bulwark of the truth” 
(I Tim. 3:15). Here the mission of the Church follows the mission 
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of its founder and head. And the Church is called to this mission 
(Acts 1:8, 23:11). It is a component part of its catholicity. 

The third aspect of the Church’s mission is the salvation of 
man. “For the son of man came to seek and to save the lost” 
(Lk. 19:10). Christ did not perform this mission only during his 
mission on earth, but continues to perform it now. Even now he 
seeks to save what has been lost. His Church is the means by 
which he seeks and finds. 

Of course, we should not confuse mission with missionary 
work, which is only one of the ways for the Church to reahze 
and fulfill its mission. 

The second problem which Professor Sahas poses in connec¬ 
tion with the problem of catholicity and the world is the relation 
between catholicity and tolerance. I have the impression that he 
solves this problem, in the spirit of tolerance, more than the facts 
would allow him to. His thesis is that the Church, in the name 
of its catholicity, ought to adopt the religious traditions of various 
peoples. The Church ought to rejoice that half a billion people 
profess Islam and should not send missionaries to any group 
from which it is not ready to accept missionaries. On the one 
hand, all this sounds very syncretistic, despite Professor Sahas’ 
denid that he falls into the trap of syncretism. On the other hand, 
such views can hardly be reconciled with the assertion that the 
Church is the icon of the Holy Trinity and that its mission is “to 
reflect the life of the Holy Trinity.” Islam, throughout the Koran 
and throughout its tradition, teaches that the faith in the Holy 
Trinity is the greatest sin and it is difficult to find a reason why 
the Church should be glad that half a billion people confess 
Islam. I would approach the problem of catholicity and tolerance 
directly and openly, without diplomatic evasion. We have seen 
that the notion of catholicity includes possession of the truth and 
awareness that we possess it. Truth by its nature is exclusive, 
intolerant of any form of falsehood, appearing as fraud or in¬ 
voluntary illusion. Such is the nature of things. Opposites exclude 
each other. “What accord has Christ with Belial? Or what has a 
believer in common with an unbeliever?” (II Cor. 6:14-15). 
There is no mathematician who would accept in the name of 
tolerance the statement that a triangle has five sides and eighteen 
angles. Even the defender of dialectical materialism would not 
accept such a statement, although he claims that opposites do not 
exclude but permeate each other. There can be no bargaining 
with the truth, and that means with Christ. On this level there 
is no tolerance. 

This exclusive witness to the truth must not, under any 
circumstances, turn into intolerance on the moral or psychological 
level. We are commanded as Christians, and hence as the Church of 
Christ, to perform something much higher than tolerance. And 
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that is love. We are asked to show this love to each and every 
one, even to our enemies. 

In conclusion, Professor Sahas’ paper must be acknowledged 
as very rich in empirical observation and philosophical thou^t, 
expressed in lofty theological language. I have tried to translate 
his main points into the language of apologetics, to make them 
more accessible to those unaccustomed to philosophical precipices. 
I have agreed with some of his thoughts completely, with some 
partially and reservedly, with others I have totally disagreed. The 
participants in the discussion will indicate whether I have been 
correct in my understanding and whether I gave a clear inter¬ 
pretation of his paper. One thing must be clear beyond doubt: 
what I have presented came from my personal conviction, without 
any inclination to introduce infallible or definitive solutions. What 
I present is only material for discussion. 
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PAPERS READ IN SEMINARS 


The Second Epistle of Peter: 
An Essay in Understanding 

Jerzy Klinger 


The epistle which has entered the canon of the New Testament 
under the name of Second Peter has not received, among scholars, 
the attention it deserves. Neither specialists in New Testament 
nor historians of doctrine have noticed that it represents the 
beginning point for the development of Christian doctrine in the 
immediate post-Apostolic age, when the bases were first laid for 
both dogmatics and Christian morality. The present investigation 
has as its aim the elucidation of the basic significance of this 
epistle in this double perspective. It will be necessary to take a 
somewhat new look at the actual contents of the entire epistle, 
and also to make a new attempt to answer several incompletely 
elucidated questions which are touched upon in it. Therefore I 
propose not to dwell upon the completely controversial questions 
of its authorship and date. These questions will stand out with 
greater relief against a background of the analysis of its contents. 
This very analysis will help us to give a more reliable answer to 
these seemingly difficult problems, and to chose among several 
hypotheses the one which fits best with the contents. 


i. Basic Themes of the Epistle 

Superficially, the epistle is divided into three chapters, and 
these three chapters designate its three major themes. 

The first chapter speaks almost entirely about the author of 
the epistle, who claims to be the Apostle Peter. Oscar Cullman, 
in his short but very interesting Introduction to the history of the 
books of the New Testament,^ correctly notes that such a detailed 


presentation of the personality of the author is the best indication 
of its being apocryphal, since the genuine authors of the holy books 
never speak much about themselves.^ 

But the most important fact, which is quite evident, is that, in 
this chapter, the authority of the Apostle Peter is described not at 
all in the manner of the Gospel accounts—for example: “Thou 
art Peter” (Mt. 14:18), or “Feed my sheep” (Jn. 21:15-17), or 
“But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not” (Lk. 22:32),— 
but in a completely new context—that of the Transfiguration, of 
which Peter is one of the “eyewitnesses” (2 Pet. 1:16). The term 
inomai is taken from the Eleusinian mysteries in which it de¬ 
signates the highest degree of enlightenment,® consisting of the 
fullness of knowledge, or “all-embracing” knowledge.^ Indeed the 
entire description of the Transfiguration in 2 Peter is couched in the 
language of the mysteries. This is especially important, and we 
shall return to it. Thus, the entire originality of the grounds for 
St. Peter’s authority in this epistle attributed to him are based 
not upon his personal relationship to Christ the Savior during 
His earthly life, nor upon any special appearance of the risen 
Lord to him, about which we have record in St. Paul (1 Cor. 15:5) 
and in St. Luke (14:35), but upon his participation as one of the 
three witnesses of the Transfiguration, understood as the very 
highest degree of enlightenment into the Christian mysteries. This 
motif was widespread in the second century, and is encountered 
in Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. With this is combined 
the idea about the epistle’s exclusive significance and about its 
divine inspiration: “For the prophecy came not in old time by 
the will of man; but holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost” (1:21), along with the first traces of the 
meaning of Tradition, for “no prophecy of Scripture is of any 
private interpretation” (1:20). 

All of this points to a relatively late origin for our epistle. 
“Scripture” is already seen as a closed whole and the necessity 
of Tradition is arising. We know that the canon of the Old Testa¬ 
ment was finally closed by a council of rabbis at Jamnia (Jabne) 
in the year 90, but 2 Peter knows also of a part of a New Testa- 
mental canon, at least of the epistles of St. Paul, which are 
mentioned in 3:15-16, and which, according to Goodspeed’s well- 
known hypothesis, were not known as a “collection” (i.e. the 


^Oscar Cullman, Zarys historii ksiag Nowego Testamentu (Warsaw: Pax, 
1968). 

Hbid., p. 114. 

®C/. D. Mirtov, Nravstvennoe ucenie Klimenta Aleksandrijskogo [The 
Ethical Teaching of Clement of Alexandria], (St. Petersburg: 1900), 
p. 209. 

Hbid„ p. 195. 
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Corpus Paulinum) until the 90s,® when, of course, St. Peter was 
no longer alive. 

Likewise, when the author says concerning Tradition that 
“no prophecy of Scripture is of any private interpretation,” he 
obviously does not speak of the Old Testament, but of those 
“false teachers” who shall be “among you,” just as in the past 
there were “false prophets also among the people” (2:1). 

The entire second chapter consists of a flaming denunciation 
of certain “false teachers,” while the third chapter turns to an 
explanation of the reasons for the constantly delayed parousia, and 
to direct, though guarded, polemics with St. Paul. 


2. The Question of the False Teachers 

Who are these “false teachers,” so fiercely denounced in the 
entire second chapter? 

It is exactly on this point, it seems to me, that the majority 
of commentators do not give a sufficiently exhaustive and deep 
explanation. However, without this explanation, the entire under¬ 
standing of 2 Peter somehow hangs in the air, because polemics 
with the “false teachers” represents its main theme. Understanding 
who the “false teachers” were in 2 Peter is, in my opinion, much 
more important than elucidating who were the “false prophets” 
in the Didache, because the Didache is a compiled composition 
which lacks a single train of thought, while 2 Peter is monolithic 
and comprises a single train of thought which, it seems to me, 
our contemporary commentators have not revealed completely. 

In the most recent Roman Catholic commentary on the New 
Testament in twelve volumes (published in Poland through the 
efforts of the Catholic University of Lublin, and cited generally 
in the latest foreign editions), the twelfth volume, dedicated to 
the Catholic Epistles, written by Feliks Gryglewicz, lacks even 
the slightest attempt to explain who these “fdse teachers” were, 
althou^ the commentary on the second chapter occupies thirteen 
pages.® Likewise there is no satisfactory explanation of who these 
“fdse teachers” were in Cullman’s short Introduction already cited. 
The only valuable remark in this work in relation to 2 Peter 2 is 
that this chapter’s polemics are fully reminiscent of the Epistle 
of Jude. Identical expressions in both epistles are obviously 


^E. J. Goodspeed, “The First Collection of Paul’s Letters,” Introduction 
to the New Testament (London: 1937). 

^Catholic University of Lublin, Pismo Swiete Nowego Testamentu w 
12 tomach: vol. XII, Listy Katolickie [The Writings of the New Testament in 
12 volumes: The Catholic Epistles], Feliks Gryglewicz (Poznan: 1959), 
pp. 284-297. 
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intended for the same readers. From the fact that Jude cites Jewish 
apocrypha which subsequently failed to enter the canon of the 
Old Testament as established at Jemnia in the year 90, and which 
are not found in 2 Peter, Cullman correctly concludes that the 
second chapter of this epistle is a later (after the year 90) re¬ 
working of the Epistle of Jude. But Cullman then avoids giving 
a direct answer as to who were the objects of the polemics in 
both epistles.^ The only correct, but, in my opinion somehow 
roundabout, answer is given in the famous commentary by Hans 
Windisch, who states that they might be radical disciples of St. 
Paul,® with whom even St. Paul would not agree (c/. 1 or 2 Cor., 
or Col. 2:23), and whom Windisch identifies with nascent gnosis 
(Cainites, Carpocratians, and Marcians),® without, however, iden¬ 
tifying them with any determined group. 

It seems to me that this idea could be adhered to with greater 
confidence on the basis of the text of the epistle. First of all, 
the archaic nature of the polemic, being a reworking of the older 
epistle of Jude, precludes any possibility of this being a polemic 
against later gnostic schools. It seems also doubtful that the epistle 
could have been produced later than the beginning of the second 
century, in spite of its affinity with such second century apocrypha 
as the Gospel and Apocalypse of St, Peter, an affinity which is 
often noted by scholars.^® 

The most important thing is that in the course of the polemic 
with the “false teachers” it is possible to recognize among them 
some characteristics which (being of course exaggerated as was 
inavoidable in the course of polemics in those days) remind us 
of the image of the Hellenistic churches founded by St. Paul. 

When we eliminate all of the polemical rhetoric, the fundamental 
reproach delivered to these “false teachers” corresponds with the 
two charges that they “walk after the flesh in the lust of un¬ 
cleanness” and that they “despise government (KupioTrjToc;)” 
(2:10). In this last term one can see a connection with the constant 
warnings of St. Paul against the cult of the angelic hosts (1 Cor. 
15:24; Col. 1:16; Col. 2:10, 15; Heb. 1:13-14; and especially 
Col. 2:18). 

I cannot at present enter into the details of the complex 
question of St. Paul’s angelology and discuss the progress which 
Christianity made in this area. (I can only make reference to the 


Ubid., pp. 110-112. 

^Handbuch zcm Neuen Testament, 15. Die Katholischen Briefe von Hans 
Windisch, III. Aufl. (Tubingen: 1951), p. 99. 

®On the subject of these movements see V. V. Bolotov, Lekcii po istorii 
drevnej Cerkvi [Lectures on the History of the Ancient Church], voL I 
(St. Petersburg: 1907), pp. 187ff. 

^“Wilhelm Michaelis, Einleitung in das Neue Testament (Bern: 1945), 
p. 295. 
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outstanding research of Danielou/^) However, it is clear that 
the subjugation of all the powers to Christ, who must spoil all 
‘‘principalities and powers,” is done in view of the well-known 
monism that God will be “all in aU” (1 Cor. 15:28). This monism 
later led Origen’s Alexandrian school, as well as Father Sergei 
Bulgakov’s “Neo-Alexandrian school,” to adopt the concept of 
apocatastasis.^® Any monism in fact exceeds the bounds in which 
distinguishing good from evil are possible.^® Therefore, by rejecting 
these tendencies, 2 Peter strongly emphasizes the impossibility of 
transgressors’ avoiding judgment, saying that “the Lord knoweth 
how to deliver the godly out of temptations, and to reserve the 
unjust unto the day of judgement to be punished; but chiefly 
them that walk after the flesh in the lust of uncleanness, and 
despise government...” (2:9-10). It is precisely here that I 
perceive that central point of the divergence between the radical 
tendencies in St. Paul’s disciples and those who continued the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition on the level of the Universal Church. 
Is inequality eternal (i.e., is evil eternal)? Because even if evil 
is to be understood as it was in later times as a lesser good, it is 
still rooted precisely in inequality, i.e., in principalities and powers, 
whose destruction is announced by St. Paul, but whose defense 
2 Peter is taking. 

But inasmuch as in the thought of the later tradition (not only 
in Pseudo-Dionysius, but already apparently in St. Ignatius of 
Antioch*^) the order of the angelic world is reflected in the Church 
hierarchy, it is natural that in the churches founded by St. Paul 
there was no permanent hierarchy,^® while as early as the beginning 
of the second century (St. Ignatius), to which period our epistle 
belongs, there was an opposing tendency trying to inculcate the 
need for a hierarchy into the consciousness of the Church. And 
it is in this that we find the second point of divergence which 
provoked such a stormy polemic in the second chapter of 2 Peter. 

But the most essential controversy revolves around the under- 


^^Jean Dani61ou, “Les Anges et leur mission,” Irenikon, 5 Chevetogne. 
2, ed. 1953. 

^^Sergij Bulgakov, Nevesta Agnca [The Bride of the Lamb], (Paris: 
YMCA Press), 1945. 

^^Hence Shestov’s tendency stands on one level with St. Paul, St. Augustine, 
Luther, and Nietzsche. Cf. Dobro v ucenii gr. Tolstogo i Fr. Nitse [Good in 
the Teachings of Count Tolstoj and F. Nietzsche], 1st ed. (St. Petersburg: 
1900); Lev Shestov, Dostoevski] i Nitse [Dostoevski] and Nietzsche], 1st ed 
(t. Petersburg: 1903), Afiny i lerusalim [Athens and Jerusalem], (Paris: 
YMCA, 1951), Sola Fide (Paris, YMCA, 1966). 

^^Ad. Trail, 5:2. 

Among the leading contemporary Roman Catholic theologians, Hans 
Kiing is in agreement with this. Cf. UEglise (Paris: Desclee, 1968), 
pp. 556-560. 
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standing of Christian freedom. Is it not possible in the words 
“for when they speak great swelling words of vanity... they 
promise them liberty, they themselves are the servants of cor¬ 
ruption” (2:18-19) to sense a direct rebuke aimed at the followers 
of the one who said “all things are lawful unto me, but all things 
are not expedient” (1 Cor. 6:12)? 

Perhaps such a rebuke was necessary and the entire polemic 
was not without the wiU of God. The assignment of this epistle 
to the New Testament canon raises the question of its inspiration, 
a fact which must be dealt with by an Orthodox theologian. After 
all, St. Paul himself several times had to curb his excessive fol¬ 
lowers who were unable to find the correct relationship between 
Christian freedom and spiritual expedience. And who could find 
this? Could it be that each generation of Christians must seek it 
anew and be subject to the known temptations? Could it be that 
in the history of Orthodox thought the so-called “new religious 
awareness” of the beginning of the twentieth century was one 
more such attempt, dways courageous, always necessary, and 
always unsuccessful? 

However, in order better to understand the circumstances in 
which the Second Epistle of St. Peter was bom, it is perhaps 
necessary to turn to l6iox’ well-known hypothesis. 


5. The Hypothesis of /. Knox 

The well-known Protestant theologian, J. Knox, sharing Good- 
speed’s hypothesis about the late collection (at the turn of the 
second century) of the Corpus Paulinum and its acceptance by 
the Church, considered that it was first cited primarily by heretics, 
until it came to the point that either St. Paul himself had to be 
considered a heretic, or his full orthodoxy had to be proclaimed. 
In the latter case, he had to be cut off from those disciples who 
misunderstood him, and who thus shared the full responsibility 
of having incorrectly understood their teacher. This is quite a bold 
concept, but, in my opinion, it provides a full explanation for 
the entire train of thought in our epistle. This is vividly confirmed 
in the well-known place in the third chapter where the author 
calls Paul “our beloved brother:” “Account that the longsuffering 
of our Lord is salvation; even as our beloved brother Paul also 
according to the wisdom given unto him hath written unto you; 
as also in all his epistles, speaking in them of tihese things; in 
which are some things hard to be understood, which they that 
are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
Scriptures, unto their own destraction” (3:15-16). The author 
does not speak of deliberate heretics, but of St. Paul’s disciples 
who had understood their teacher wrongly, all the more so since 
there are in his epistles places “hard to be understood.” 
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He attempts a sort of psychological explanation: from correct, 
but unclear premises they came to incorrect conclusions. These 
people would become heretics only if they continue to persist in 
their conclusions. Therefore the “false teachers” spoken of in the 
future tense: such “shall be...among you” (2:1), “shall come” 
(3:3), as though the author of the epistle knew before-hand that 
such people would come, although at the beginning of the second 
century this was still vaticinium ex eventu. 

But what should be the criterion according to which one 
might judge which explanation of the teaching of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles is correct and which is false? “No prophecy of the 
Scripture is of any private interpretation” (1:20): the author 
discovers the criterion in the decisive voice of the Church. 

Thus 2 Peter is the basic document in which there emerges, in 
a rudimentary but fully defined form, a tendency which is also 
found in the epistles of St. Ignatius of Antioch, St. Irenaeus of Lyons, 
and Tertullian. The episcopate is not identified by name. The 
epistle could not introduce such an anachronism and still relate 
its origin to the times of St. Peter. However, the deliberate emphasis 
on the necessity of honoring one’s leaders and the link of this 
requirement with the angelic hosts substantially express the same 
tendency as the one found in the epistles of St. Ignatius. 


4, Authority Equal to Paul's 

If the entire matter had concerned only the figment of some 
“false teachers’ ” imaginations, or even of wandering “false prophets” 
in the sense of the Didache, or the rise of new gnostic sects, the 
warning could have been limited to the demand of supporting 
the local bishop or the local episcopate. The image of the Church 
“powers” would not have arisen. But inasmuch as the matter 
involved the tradition of the “orthodox” interpretation of the 
teachings of the Apostle of the Gentiles, the authority of some 
bishop or local presbyterium could not have a decisive meaning. 
After all, the disciples of St. Paul could have their own tradition, 
their own means of deciphering obscure places in his epistles. 
And no local authority could compare with the universal significance 
of the great Apostle. Such authority could be found only in the 
Apostle Peter, and therefore his epistles (as if in counterbalance 
to the personal epistles of St. Paul) were called “Catholic” or 
“Generd Epistles,” i.e., somehow addressed to the entire Church. 

But why exactly was the authority of St. Peter necessary, and 
not for instance St. John’s, whose epistles, like all the non-Pauline 
epistles, likewise came to be called “Catholic Epistles?” The 
answer to this question is not difficult to find; the “Catholic 
Epistles” of St. John, like his Gospel, played a well-known role in 
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the battle with Gnosticism, but the Apostle John could not call 
St. Paul his “beloved brother” in the same sense in which St. Peter 
could. Their paths never crossed as did Peter’s and Paul’s. And 
besides, Paul himself had tried to achieve St. Peter’s acceptance 
of his teachings (Gal. 1:18, 2:7-9). The second Epistle of St. 
Peter would be the answer, although of course not written by 
Peter personally, reflecting the new requirements and perplexities 
of the beginning of the second century. 

This is the simplest possible explanation of that didactic 
method which we find in the third chapter of 2 Peter and not 
only in this chapter. The epistle is, as we see it, the first document 
reflecting, in a rudimentory form, the idea of the primacy of the 
two leading Apostles Peter and Paul, which was accepted by the 
Universal Church from the second century, and which the Church 
of Rome has lost in her theology since the fourth century by 
limiting herself to the primacy of Peter, although she preserved 
the older form in her liturgicd awareness (the common feast of 
the two leading Apostles), while the Eastern Church has preserved 
it to the present day both liturgically and theologically. 

If my assumption concerning the goal of 2 Peter is justified 
then it is clear what an important step in the development of 
Christian thought this epistle represents. In no way is it possible 
to consider it a document of secondary importance among the 
books of the New Testament. 


5. The Voice of Universal Glory 

It can be suggested however, that 2 Peter not only exalts the 
dual authority of the two leading Apostles Peter and Paul, but 
also contains a concealed tendency to give some preference to 
St. Peter over St. Paul. This appears not only in the moderate 
criticism of the “difficulty to understand” some passages in the 
epistles of “our beloved brother Paul,” but in another, more basic 
element in the Epistle. 

As I mentioned already, the epistle bases the authority of St. 
Peter on one single argument which is atypical in the New Testa¬ 
ment. This argument consists of the fact that St. Peter, along 
with two other chosen apostles (as indicated in the Synoptic 
Gospels—2 Peter makes use of only the indefinite “we”), was an 
“eyewitness” of the “majesty” of Christ, “when we were with 
Him in the holy mount” (1:16-18). The mountain is unnamed, 
just as in the three Gospels, but the text clearly points to the 
mystery of the Lord’s Transfiguration. The term ^TioTtrai is taken 
from the Mysteries. And the entire description of the Transfigura¬ 
tion is of a deliberately mysterial character. 

One may wonder why this argument is used. Is it because of 
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the influence which was exerted upon our epistle by the conditions 
of second century syncretism? Or are there sufficient premises 
within the epistle itself to warrant the use of such an argument? 
Was not the participation of St. Peter and the other apostles in 
the mystery of the Resurrection even a greater mystery than the 
ETcoTiTia of the Transfiguration? 

There can be only one answer to this. All the Apostles and 
several other disciples of Christ were witnesses to the Resurrection. 
One of the Resurrection accounts mentions Christ’s appearance to 
above five hundred brethren (1 Cor. 15:6), and finely, St. Paul 
himself identifies his own vision of Christ with the appearances 
of the risen One to the other Apostles: “and last of all He was 
seen of me also” (1 Cor. 15:8). And although the same St. Paul 
says that the risen Christ “was seen of Cephas” first (1 Cor. 15:5), 
by the very fact that he places himself in the list of the eyewitnesses 
of the Resurrection he underlines his equality with the other 
Apostles: “Am I not an apostle? Am I not free? Have I not seen 
Jesus Christ our Lord?” (1 Cor. 9:1). The mystery of the Resur¬ 
rection did not give to St. Peter any advantage over Paul. 

The mystery of the Transfiguration was an entirely different 
matter, as not only did St. Paul not take part, but neither did the 
other disciples and apostles of Christ except two, whom the Epistle 
does not name, focusing all the attention on St. Peter. They alone 
were led by the Lord to “a high mountain apart,” and the epistle 
emphasizes that they alone were the mystical “eyewitnesses of 
His majesty. For He received from God the Father honor and 
glory, when there came such a voice to Him from the excellent 
glory. This is my beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased. And 
this voice which came from heaven we heard, when we were with 
Him in the holy mount” (1:16-18). 

St. Paul drew the full strength of his preaching from the fact 
of the Resurrection (“if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain” [1 Cor. 15:14]), and this faith 
he shared with St. Peter, but our epistle tries to emphasize that 
already before the fact of the Resurrection St. Peter knew the 
“honor and glory” which the Lord “received from God the 
Father.” 

But if the concealed intent of this passage is somehow to 
provide a basis for St. Peter’s primacy and likewise his teaching, 

it can be asked why the epistle does not cite the more readily 

famous episode on the way to Caesarea Philippi, upon which 
later defenders of St. Peter’s primacy have based their case? It is 
possible to answer this question without difficulty. The episode 
on the way to Caesarea Philippi, in the form in which it is 

recorded in the Gospel according to St. Matthew (16:13-20), 

has a deliberate Judaeo-Christian character. The identification of 
Jesus by several of the disciples with one of the ancient Hebrew 
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prophets, and by Peter with the Christ, that is with the Messiah, 
and Jesus’ own immediate reply to Peter which pointed out the 
difference between Him and the Old Testamental concepts of the 
Messiah, likewise such expressions as “Bar-Jona,” “bind and 
loose,” the “keys of the kingdom of heaven” (cf, “woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up the kingdom of 
heaven against men” [Mt» 23:13]), and finally the reference to 
EKKXriaia, i.e., the Hebrew qahal’-dXl this indicates that this 
passage, as well as the entire Gospel according to Matthew, was 
intended for Christians from among the Jews. The addressees of 
2 Peter did not belong to that category at all, and inasmuch as the 
author had a quarrel with the extreme followers of St. Paul, his 
epistle had to speak the language of Hellenism. And here concepts 
taken from the Mysteries seemed more appropriate. 

In this sense 2 Peter opens a new road which leads to Christian 
gnosis, according to which the Savior did not disclose the fullness 
of His teaching to all, but only to a few who were capable of 
gasping it. According to this view the Savior taught the people 
in parables, while the mysterious meaning of His teachings He 
revealed only to the Twelve, from whom the seventy disciples 
received knowledge. However, the fullness of gnostic tradition was 
received by only three: Peter, James and John. Later Paul was 
also added to this group.^® 

The idea that Christian gnosis was an exalted and all-embracing 
form of knowledge, which was received at first by only the three 
Apostles who were witnesses of the mystery of the Transfiguration, 
is shown in the famous fragment of Tertullian’s outstanding work 
De praescriptione haereticorum, which was directed against gnostics 
but was itself constructed according to the categories of a truly 
Christian gnosis which laid the foundation for the idea of Apostolic 
Tradition. 

Here is this fragment, filled with references first of all to Mt. 
16:13-20, but also reminiscent of 2 Peter: 

“Who in his senses can believe that the men whom the Lord 
gave to be teachers were ignorant of anything? For he kept 
them in his company, taught them, and lived with them in¬ 
separably. He used to explain all difficulties to them privately, 
saying that they were permitted to know secrets which the people 
were not allowed to understand. Was anything hidden from 
Peter, the rock on which the Church was to be built, Peter 
who was given the keys of the kingdom of heaven and au¬ 
thority to bind and loose in heaven and on earth? Was any¬ 
thing hidden from John, most beloved of the Lord, who lay 
on his breast, to whom he pointed out the traitor Judas in 


^®C/. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. I, 1:12; VI, 15, in Mirtov, op. cit., 
p. 191. 
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advance, and whom he commended to Mary as a son in his 
own place? What could he wish to keep from the knowledge 
of those to whom he showed even his own glory, and Moses 
and Elijah and the voice of his Father from heaven as well—not 
rejecting the others, but because ‘by three witnesses shall every 
word be established.’ 

In this fragment, despite its new details, the same link with 
the idea of the Transfiguration is hit upon that we find to be 
the basis for the authority of the author who claims to be St. Peter 
in 2 Peter. 


6. Goad Deeds in Place of the Law 

What were the results in the development of Christian doctrine 
of the combination into a single whole of the image of the two 
principle Apostles, “separated in the body, but united in the spirit” 
(according to the sticker a of their feast), a conjunction which, as 
we have seen, was established, perhaps for the first time, in 2 Peter, 
although with an evident preference given to St. Peter? The 
results appeared primarily in the area of Christian morality. 

The Apostle Paul, as we know, in preaching salvation through 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and “without the deeds of the 
law” (Rom. 3:28), destroyed the Old Testamental understanding 
of the law. However, our epistle was written in opposition to the 
idea of lawlessness, which was being preached in several circles of 
“false teachers,” i.e., false followers of St. Paul, and whose falsify 
the epistle tries precisely to demonstrate. But how was this falsity 
to be demonstrated? It was impossible to return directly to the 
idea of the law, since this would go not against the disciples, 
but against the very Apostle himself, whom the author of this 
epistle calls his “beloved brother.” 

The author or editor of 1 John made such an attempt,^® saying 
that “whoever committeth sin transgresseth also the law; for sin 
is the transgression of the law” (3:4). Thus, lawlessness is sin- 
the very antithesis of St. Paul’s teaching. The author of 2 Peter 
would not say this: his goal consisted only in correcting die 
apparent extremes in St. Paul’s teaching, while preserving his 
authority. What “law” is involved here? After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Judaism underwent a deep crisis. It is apparent also 
that those with whom the epistle enters into polemics were not 
for the most part former Jews. The Law was not their major 
concern. 


praescr. haer. 22. 

Welhausen, W. W. Hartke, and M. Boismard favor the theory of 
several authors or editors of the Johannine literature. 
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The author of 2 Peter proceeds in a different way. St. Paul 
preached “salvation through faith, without the deeds of the law.” 
The author of 2 Peter, without in any way destroying the positive 
part of the formula of St. Paul, “salvation through faith,” corrects 
only as it were the negative part, while reintroducing the concept 
of the law under a different name. In order to avoid a direct 
polemic with St. Paul, the author introduces a new concept which 
is practically never found in Paul, namely the understanding of 
“virtue,” dpETrj, but he does this in such a way that his general 
tendency becomes immediately apparent, i.e., his desire to correct 
those “things hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wrest,...to their own destruction” (2 Pet. 3:16). 
More precisely, he launches this appeal: “Besides this, giving all 
diligence, add to your faith virtue” (dTnxoprjaaTE iv Tfj tiiotel 
6[iov Tf|v dp£TT*jv—1:5). This means that faith should not remain 
alone, but that virtue should be united with faith. 

The concept of dpsx)] is not Biblical, but Greek, having 
roots in Greek philosophy. In the New Testament outside of 2 Peter, 
this word is found only twice (Phil. 4:8 and I Pet. 2:9). It remains 
to be explained whether this new concept used here instead of 
that of the “law” reflects also a new content, or whether under 
a different name adopted from another cultural context it basically 
retains the same meaning. 

Although at the present time it seems to be completely obvious 
that the two concepts of “law” and “virtue” arose in completely 
different cultural and religious environments and carry within 
themselves completely different logical and emotional contents, 
the majority of Christian writings of the second century tried to 
prove the exact opposite, i.e., that the basic truths of Greek 
philosophy flow from the same source as the Old Testamental 
books. In relation to this, Philo’s idea that Greek philosophers 
drew from the revelation to Moses played an enormous role.^* 
The Christian apologists of the second century, and also Clement, 
constantly repeated that the same Logos gave the Law to the 
Jews through Moses, philosophy to the Greeks,*® and even astral 
religion to the Chaldeans.*^ 

In this context of the Christian thought of the second century, 
I have no doubt that the requirement to “add to your faith virtue” 
is in essence nothing else than the requirement to reinstate the law 
into the practice of Christian life. 


^®C/. S. N. Tnibeckoj, Ucenie o Logose v ego istorii, vol. 1 in JJcenye 
zapiski Imp. Mask. Univ .Otdel istor.-filos. No. 27 (Moscow: 1900), 
pp. 91-92, 158. 

^^Strom. VI, 17. 

*^Origen, De princ. Ill, 3, 2; Contra Cels. I, 10. Cf. Danidlou, op. cit., 
p. 30. 
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But it can be asked precisely what model of virtue became 
the Law in the understanding of second century Christians? The 
colossal influence of Stoic philosophy in the writings of Clement, 
Athenagoras, Tertullian, and, later, Origen, up to Athanasius the 
Great and Ambrosiaster, does not allow the smallest doubt. Even 
in 2 Peter there are so many elements of Stoic philosophy that it 
seems clear that not only the cosmology but even the external 
form of morality were taken directly from Stoicism. 

In the third and final chapter of this epistle under the image 
of a delayed but inevitable parousia, one finds the Stoic idea of 
cyclical destructions of the world. Already in Plato’s Timaeus 
there is a discussion of how the world undergoes cleansing 
alternately by fire, through a deviation of heavenly luminaries, 
and by water, through cyclical floods.^^ It is in this same spirit 
that our epistle says “that by the word of God the heavens were 
of old, and the earth standing out of the water and in the water; 
whereby the world that then was, being overflowed with water, 
perished; but the heavens and the earth, which are now, by the 
same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly men” (3:5-7). “By the same 
word.” In Stoic philosophy the basis of all substance in the visible 
world was the Logos, as a fine light-energy, all-permeating, to 
which all things return at the end of the world cycle. Thus the 
end of the world appears as a general equalization. “Having arisen 
by means of natural evolution from the Divine Nature, the world 
must again, at the end of the appointed period of time, return to 
the womb in the general conflagration; the awareness of this 
primordial unity of the natural order, of the universal fate, provides 
the Stoic with great comfort” (Seneca, De pror., p. 5).®^ 

But the wise man should already now be indifferent to the 
conflicts of life, inasmuch as he stands close to the nature of the 
all-embracing Logos. It is in this view that 2 Peter portrays 
Christians, making them “partakers of the divine nature” (Getac; 
Koivcovol (pOaeccx;—1:4), from which came the great idea of 
“divinization” (GEOTroLrjaLc;), which obtained such acceptance in 
Eastern theology and which was especially developed in St. 
Irenaeus of Lyons^ and St. Athanasius the Great.®® In essence 
this idea is of Stoic derivation. And again we see that the first 
attempt to assimilate it is in 2 Peter, 

But if this is so, is it possible to doubt that the entire ideal 
set forth in 2 Peter is also linked with Stoic philosophy, since 


^^Timaeus, III. 

^^Trubeckoj, op, cit., p. 47. 

^Kiprian, Antropologia sv. Grigorija Palamy [The Anthropology of St, 
Gregory Palamas], (Paris: 1950), p. 101. 

^Ibid., p. 143. 
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“virtues” are here connected with “reasonableness,” “temperance,” 
“patience,” “godliness” (euaE^eLa)—concepts also known to ancient 
wisdom? 

By this I do not want to say that the moral ideal of 2 Peter 
is completely lacking in purely evangelical elements. These elements 
include particularly “brotherly kindness” and “love” (cpiXabEXtpioc 
dyocTtr)). But these elements are defined in such a way that they 
can be reached by ascending the steps of the virtues, according to 
Stoic wisdom (1:5-7). 

But it can be asked why I consider that the author of 2 Peter, 
wishing to set up some sort of ethical example in opposition to 
the false freedom of St. Paul’s excessive followers, had to turn 
to Stoic wisdom and not directly to evangelical teachings. First 
of all I appeal to a fact which, it seems to me, is impossible to 
dispute. The excessively large quantity of Stoic elements in the 
epistle makes it obvious that in order to oppose the liberalism of 
St. Paul’s false disciples, hte author adds to the Gospel ideal 
the ideal of Stoic morality, indifferent to sensual pleasures. This 
fact can be explained, it seems to me, in that in the Gospel itself 
one must distinguish its divine and divinely-inspired foundation 
from the external side of those circumstances in which the 
living word of Christ was pronounced, just like the literary form 
and language with whose help it was written. “The words which 
I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life” (Jn. 6:63). 
In these words of Christ are hidden life itself and the breath of 
life itself. But in order that these words may become a leading 
norm in concrete circumstances within the Christian consciousness 
there appeared very early an inexorable tendency to give them 
the flesh of some kind of law which always appears as a product 
of human creation, interpreting in its own way the divinely inspired 
truths. 

Especially in the period of the triumph of the Roman Empire, 
when the ideal of law stood so high in the consciousness of 
pagans, the young Christian community felt a need to have also 
its own law in order to stand not below, but above, the general 
pagan consciousness. The path of salvation in all its inexpressible 
beauty and holiness is fulfilled through faith. But to this faith, 
man adds something from himself, in order to be understood by 
others who are unable to sense the delicate breathing of grace. 
This is all the more explainable since it was precisely from the 
side of the pagans that Christians were exposed to innumerable 
charges of immorality which had to be dispelled. 

But this reminds me of the position which was taken not long 
ago by perhaps the most outstanding contemporary Protestant 
theologian Paul Tillich. Completely abandoning Luther’s traditional 
point of view on salvation by faith alone, he admitted that morality 
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is useful, though it has not a religious but a secular origin.^® 
That which can seem paradoxical in the opinion of a prominent 
contemporary theologian is, as it seems to me, fully based upon 
2 Peter, 

Among the outstanding Russian theologians a similar opinion 
was held by M. Tareev. He was convinced that at the very ban¬ 
ning Christianity assimilated the basic foundations of pagan life, 
having given them only the symbolical sanctification, which was 
necessary inasmuch as the whole of life used to be consecrated 
to the pagan gods. Hence the requirement of exorcisms and 
symbolic sanctifications. But in reality such institutions as marriage, 
the family, the concepts of power and government, remained fully 
pagan institutions having received only symbolic consecration.*^ 
This process became clearly observable in the time of Constantine. 
But our epistle shows that the premises for uniting the foundations 
of Stoic morality to faith were laid much earlier. 

It is much easier to ascertain this process than to give it a 
fair evaluation. Indeed, how is one to determine the boundaries 
between religious and secular morality? In the opinion of historians 
of religion, the most sacred rules of religious law frequently had 
secular and even utilitarian origins. On the other hand, the opinion 
of Philo and of the Christian apologists that the same Logos was 
the creator of the Law and the inspiration of Greek philosophy 
is in full harmony with the contemporary religious consciousness. 
Of course the Hebrew Law and ancient philosophy grew out of 
completely different religious and cultural forms, but the conviction 
that not only ancient but subsequent philosophy and even con¬ 
temporary science are all the fruit of the same Logos, and a 
“two-edged sword” in the hands of mankind itself, is very close 
to the consciousness of contemporary Christianity. Prof. Olivier 
Clement in repeating the idea of Fedorov,*® the genius of Russian 
philosophers, placed even the development of contemporary tech¬ 
nology in a special relation to the idea of the Resurrection,*® thus 
destroying any barrier between sacrum and profanum. And in the 
grandiose perspective of Teilhard de Chardin every good-intentioned 
effort contributes to the gathering of the Kingdom of God and the 
exposing of Christ in His cosmic perspective as the final point of 
the entire process of existence.*® 


^®Georges Tavard, Initiation a Paul Tillich, ed. Centurion, (Paris: 1968), 
p. 184. 

M. Tareev, Osnovy khristianstva [The Fundamentals of Christianity], 
vol. 4, “Kristianskaja Svoboda” [“Christian Freedom”], Sergiev Posad: 
1908). 

^^Filosofia obscego dela [Philosophy of the Common Task] (1906). 

*®Olivier Clement, Questions sur VHomme (Paris: 1972), pp. 162ff, 
esp. pp. 168-171. 

^®For example, Mon Univers (1924). 
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In this perspective the introduction into 2 Peter of the secular 
understanding of dpeTi] as an addition to faith seems to me to be 
fully valid. That which, as a result of the analysis we conducted, 
still remains relative is not the actual possibility of such an 
addition, but precisely its historical relativity. Perhaps at the time 
of the appearance of 2 Peter the ethical ideal of Stoic morality 
was the best way in which to oppose the amorality of several 
exalted Christian circles. But is this ideal sufficient in our own 
day? The acceptance itself was undeniably correct. And in this 
the divinely inspired character of the epistle can be an image for 
similar searches. However, separating the temporal from the eternal, 
we have a right to ask the question whether the ideal of virtue 
which appears as “reasonableness,” “temperance,” “patience,” and 
“godliness” (1:5-6) is sufficient in a period when the force of 
evil no longer consists of “lusts of the flesh” and “despising of 
governments” (2:10) and in some sort of individual “selfwill,” 
but in a general striving towards uncontrolled consumption of the 
ever growing quantity of earthly goods, towards the feverish 
rhythm of life of the human masses, towards discoveries which 
threaten to destroy the basis not only of the individual but the 
collective and universal life of all mankind. Is it sufficient to add 
the former Stoic ideal to the faith of the contemporary man? 
And where can a new practical ideal be found in which the Gospel 
truth could be more fully manifested, at a time when we face 
not only religious crisis but also a crisis of all philosophical 
systems? Answering these questions, however, would lead us far 
afield from the limits of this investigation. 


7. Conclusion 

Summing up the present investigation, it is possible to draw 
the conclusion that the main problem of 2 Peter is to oppose a 
practical model of Christian morality to certain libertine tendencies 
which appeared in early Christianity. This is the central theme of 
the epistle around which all the other themes revolve. One notes 
the absence of several other themes which were basic to early 
Christianity but which had no direct link with the question of 
morality. For example, the theme of the Resurrection, so pervasive 
in St. Paul’s epistles, is strangely absent in 2 Peter. This fact might 
seem difficult to explain if one were not to consider that the 
Resurrection was a direct action of the omnipotence of God 
independent of all human conditions, while witnessing the Trans¬ 
figuration, depicted in such detail as the consecration to the highest 
Mystery of Christianity, required special preparation just like the 
consecration into the ancient Mysteries, so that only a few could 
see it. This raised the question for Christians of the necessity of 
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spiritual cleansing, including “continence,” in order to be partakers 
of the Christian ^TcoTtita. 

The actual model for ethical direction was borrowed from 
Stoicism, a philosophy enjoying great respect in the pagan world 
and therefore providing a frame of reference, equal to the Old 
Testamental Law. In order to prove this equality, the authors of 
the second century would go to all lengths to argue that all that 
is most valuable in Greek philosophy came from the same source 
as the whole of the Old Testamental revelation. In this respect, 
2 Peter appears to me as the first document which furnishes a 
Christian basis for such an argument, even if it does not make the 
argument explicit. 

2 Peter is so nourished by Stoic thought that it adopts both 
ethical and cosmological elements of Stoicism, Christianizing them 
and introducing them into the area of Christian doctrine. Thus the 
eschatological idea of fire which occupied such a prominent place 
in Origen’s teachings, also entered into the symbolism of the 
Resurrection and even into the Orthodox sense of the Eucharist 
(“having given me by Thy will Thy Flesh as food, let the fire of 
it not consume me, O my Creator. . .”), and later, into the general 
worldview of the hesychasts. Thus the idea of “divinization,” 
established through St. Athanasius the Great as the central idea 
of Eastern soteriology, was originally drawn from the Stoic idea of 
the participation of all creation in the divine nature (1:4). All of 
this shows how difficult it is to separate the purely divine basis 
of revelation itself from the external framework in which the 
author of 2 Peter perceived it and from the language of the period 
in which it was written. Our contemporary theological consciousness 
must therefore set as its goal to preserve the holiness of actual 
divine tradition, but on the other hand to differentiate categories 
of thought specific to particular times and to translate tiiem as 
best as possible into forms understandable today. 

We can define our age in theology as the age of search for 
a theological synthesis. But other ages have likewise sought such 
a synthesis, and it seems to me that 2 Peter is the most ancient 
attempt at a specifically theological synthesis on the border between 
the end of New Testamental revelation and the beginning of the 
development of Church Tradition, and a synthesis of the teaching 
of Peter and Paul: the synthesis between Christian freedom and 
new bonds freely accepted in the search for virtue. In my liturgical- 
dogmatic study on the origin of the controversy over the Epiclesis,®^ 
I tried to show that in the course of the second century there 


®Terzy Klinger, Geneza sporu o epiklezie, Eschatologiczny a Memorialny 
Aspekt Eucharystii w kanonie pierwszych wiekow [The Genesis of the 
Argument about the Epiclesis. The Eschatological and Memorial Aspect of 
the Eucharist in the Canons of the First Centuries'll (Warsaw: 1969). 
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occured a synthesis of the eschatological-pneumatological under¬ 
standing of the Eucharist in the Jerusalem-Antiochene Apostolic 
Churches and the more memorio-Christolo^cal understanding in the 
Pauline communities. The present investigation has attempted to 
show that a similar synthesis at approximately the same time 
occurred in the area of Christian morality. My intentions were in 
no way to resurrect the old ideas of the Tubingen School, which 
today can be relegated to the archives of Protestant theology. 
Their mistake is the well-known straining of materials to fit ready¬ 
made schemes of ideas. Disregarding all schemes, it seems to me 
that it is impossible to understand all the known facts of early 
Christianity unless one considers the possibility of dialectical con¬ 
flicts between the Judaeo-Christian tendency which advanced the 
authority of St. Peter and the Hellenistic tendency of the Pauline 
churches. 

Perhaps this conflict has not as yet been fully overcome in 
Christianity. It still manifests itself not only in the well-known 
dialectic between “faith” and “good works” raised by the Reforma¬ 
tion, but, it seems to me, also within Orthodox theology, in the 
well-known contradiction between the Paschal joy of the Church 
and the “penitential” tendency in Scholastic eschatology and in the 
textbooks of Moral Theology related to it. 

Without an understanding of this dialectic and without this 
search for a synthesis, it is impossible to understand the full 
importance of 2 Peter, Once accepted in the canon of the New 
Testament, the epistle presents a question which cannot be avoided 
by our Orthodox theological consciousness. 

If the present investigation has made at least some contribution 
to the problem of the dialectic between our unquestionable faith 
in the revealed nature of the entire New Testamental canon and 
the possibility of a critical approach to its historical aspects, its 
goal has been achieved. 


Translated from the Russian by Paul Garrett. 
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The Witness of Orthodoxy To 
The Contemporary World 


George Mantzarides 


The image of the contemporary world, within which Orthodoxy 
is called to give its witness, is quite complicated and confused. 
Racial, national, social, political, cultural, economic and other 
reasons separate men from each other and often create fences 
which make dialogue and witnessing to the truth difficult. 

More especially, from a religious point of view, people are 
divided today into two large categories, Christians and non-Chris¬ 
tians. Numbered among the non-Christians are not only the 
followers of other religions, but also the atheists. Even so, the 
boundaries between Christians and non-Christians are not always 
clear. This is due not so much to the influence which Christians— 
as is natural—exercised on others during their long history, but 
rather to the influence of the world upon them. Further, with 
Christianity, we have the tragic phenomenon of division into many 
different denominations. The total of baptized Christians today is 
less than one third of the world population. Among the Christians, 
the Roman Catholics are numerically first, with about 56% of 
the Christian population, followed by the various Protestant groups 
which together consist of about 23%, with the Orthodox making 
up about 21%. Finally, the percentage of baptized Orthodox 
Christians within the world population fluctuates today at about 7%. 

Orthodoxy, therefore, is called to give its witness on the one 
hand within the divided Christian world, and on the other, within 
the larger community of the world’s population. 
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Orthodoxy’s witness is a witness concerning the Trinitarian 
God, revealed in Christ for the salvation and renewal of man. 
Until recently this same witness has been given by the other 
Christian confessions. In fact, the distinct absence of Orthodoxy 
from the area of missionary activity during the second millenium 
because of historical and other reasons should be noted. However, 
Orthodoxy’s primary characteristic is that it protects and transmits 
the true faith pertaining to God revealed in Christ, with all of the 
consequences which it may have upon the devotional, moral, and 
social life of man. 

The question thus arises: which are those special truths which 
Orthodoxy can present to the Christian and human society of 
our age? What “new” and “old” things can it draw from its 
treasure-house to offer to those Christians outside its boundaries 
as well as to mankind in general? 

The first and most fundamental witness which Orthodoxy is 
called to give to today’s divided and conflict-ridden world is the 
witness of love. When we speak of love, we are speaking essentially 
of God, since “God is love” (I John 4:8, 16). It is self-evident, 
of course, that this witness is a common responsibility of all 
Christianity and not only of Orthodoxy. What must be noted here, 
however, is that the correct belief concerning God in Orthodoxy 
also leads to Orthodoxy’s correct view regarding love. Consequently 
the Orthodox witness of love contains special value and importance 
for the contemporary world. 

The true love expressed in the community of persons of the 
Divine Trinity, as it is noted in the Orthodox trinitarian dogma, 
has as its characteristic mark its selflessness (dvLSioTdXEiav). For 
in truth, each person of the Holy Trinity is perfect God. Con¬ 
sequently, the communion of love of the persons of the Holy 
Trinity cannot be understood as a movement for the purpose of 
satisfying individual need, but rather as an expression of fullness 
and selfless communion. Further every outgoing movement of 
God, as the free expression of the common energy of the Trinitarian 
God, has the character of selfless offering or kenosis. 

The view of Western theology, formed under the influence 
of philosophical principles concerning the simplicity of God and 
the consequent denial of the possibility of God’s personal com¬ 
munion with man through His uncreated energies, results in the 
distortion of the meaning of Christian love. The true kenotic 
character of the love of God is thus changed and the correct 
manner of its adoption, appropriation and implementation in life 
by man is confused. God is not met as self-offered love, but 
rather as the Summum Bonum, which man is called to approach, 
through self-centered movement. The meaning of the deadening 
of the ego and the destruction of self-love through apatheia and 
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the living of a creative, non-self-serving love are put aside and 
made totally incomprehensible. 

The basic character then of the love of God, in which the 
person of faith is called upon to live in imitation and participation, 
is according to Orthodox teaching selflessness or, in other words, 
its kenotic character. Through the love of God the fall of man 
was transformed into a starting point for his renewal and diviniza- 
tion: “God knew in his wisdom and power how to transform 
philanthropically and improve the stumblings caused by our im¬ 
properly used self-determining will (auT8^o6aiov)” (Gregory Pa- 
lamas, Cap. phys. 54, PG 150, 1160 D). Consequently, Christian 
love can conquer the evil of the world and the devil and transform 
the stumblings of contemporary man into new opportunities for 
redemption and renewal. 

The means by which man appropriates for himself the love 
of God in order that he may become its follower, and subsequently 
a witness to it among men, are faith and hope. Faith is the presup¬ 
position of hope, and hope remains without support without faith. 
Those who believe in God are those “having hope” (2 Cor. 10:15), 
while, in contradistinction, those who do not believe in Him are 
those “having no hope” (Eph. 2:10). We could say that those 
who have correct and sure faith also have correct and sure hope, 
while those not having correct and sure faith are also not capable 
of having correct and sure hope. The Orthodox Church holds 
that it preserves the true faith and the sure hope, that is, the 
correct belief regarding God, which the prophets foresaw, the 
Apostles taught, the Church received, the Fathers formulated and 
the world accepted. “It is proof enough of our teaching to have 
the tradition coming down to us from the fathers, which has been 
transmitted as an inheritance from the Apostles and through the 
saints who came after them” (Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunom. /, 
PG 45, 653 B). 

Faith draws its content from the past, hope awaits the future. 
Through faith man accepts the love of God as it has been revealed 
within history, while through hope he awaits its glorious appearance 
in the last times. Thus faith and hope, referring in contrast to the 
two dimesions of time, the past and the future, bind man with 
the love of God, which has both appeared in the world and awaits 
the world. 

The living of the love of God within the present, as a synthesis 
and dynamic expression of faith and hope, constitutes the Christian 
witness of the presence of God among men and transforms the 
present into an arena, where the love of God is revealed: “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another” (John 13:35), and “If we love one another, God 
dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in us” (I John 4:12). 
Love is the living of the faith and hope of the Christian in the 
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present time. And the present time for the Christian is the possibility 
of the living of divine love. Just as psychologically the present is 
not a concrete moment of chronological time, but rather an ecstatic 
synthesis of past and future, viewed through memory and imagina¬ 
tion, which appears to the conscious mind and creates the scene 
for the meeting of man and the world, so also in the spiritual 
life of the Christian love is not a concrete ethical expression of 
individuality, but rather an ecstatic synthesis of faith and hope in 
God, realized in communion with the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
which holds the faithful together in the body of the Church. This 
synthesis is in essence an expression of eros. For truly the re¬ 
cognition of the love of God through faith and hope begets a divine 
eros, which redeems man from the bonds of subservience to the 
natural and biological laws and leads him to personal communion 
with God. 

The highest expression of this ecstatic synthesis is found in 
the so-called “liturgical time” in the life of the Orthodox Church. 
Liturgical time is not a parenthesis within historic time, but is a 
new and transforming perspective, because the eucharistic liturgy 
is the very axis of the Church’s life. Liturgical time does not lead 
the faithful outside of history, but rather it creates the presupposi¬ 
tions of its correct appraisal and the comprehension of its true 
purpose. Consequently, participation in the liturgical life of the 
Church and the binding of individual time-boundedness with the 
liturgical time of worship constitute the prerequisite for the com¬ 
munion of the love of God and the Church to make its witness 
to the world. 

The witness of the love of God is not able to be given by 
the faithful as a theoretical teaching, but only as life and sacrifice. 
As life, it is based on the new anthropological presuppositions 
which Christ introduced to the world, and as sacrifice it is realized 
in imitation of and participation in the sacrifice of Christ. Only 
as a participant and imitator of the life and death of Christ is man 
able to overcome the fear of dissolution and death and to cultivate 
true love toward his fellow man. “It is not just anyone who can 
achieve the perfection of love,” St. Basil notes, “but it is only 
he who has put off the old man, ruined by the desires of deceit, 
and who has put on the new man, who has been restored to the 
consciousness of the image of the Creator” {Homily on Psalm 44, 
2, PG 29, 392 AB). 

True love demands the mortification of individuality and self- 
serving and the acceptance of this mortification as life. Life for 
Ae Christian is not the maintenance of the biological function of 
individuality, but rather its surpassing and its reference to the 
source of imperishable personal life, God: “one life, gazing upon 
Life” says Gregory the Theologian {Horn. 18, 42, PG 35, 1041A). 
God is both the source of life and the source of love. For this 
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reason participation in the life of God necessarily includes sharing 
in His love. Ignatius defines faith as the beginning of life and 
love as its end (Eph. 14:1). Since faith, as the recognition and 
acceptance of God’s love, is essentially the experience and the 
expression of love, it is natural that all of life should be identified 
with love. Clement of Alexandria notes that life for man is “the 
knowledge and appropriation of God and our love for Him and 
imitation of Him” {Quis dives salvetur, 7). 

In consequence, it should not be considered paradoxical but 
rather most appropriate that the redemption of the life of the 
person should take place through the death of the individual: 
“Let us provide life for ourselves through death” urges St. Basil. 
“Make voluntary that which is forced. Do not spare life whose 
necessity is denial” {Horn. 18, 8, PG 31, 505C). 

This has been the course upon which the Church has moved 
through its saints and martyrs. This consistent course was also 
followed in times of peace in the Church by the monks and desert 
ascetics through patience in the witness of conscience and by 
dying to the world. Orthodoxy, which has held the monastic style 
of life as its ideal of social life, has always remained true to tiiis 
course. The Orthodox Christians’ preference for the political 
destruction of Byzantium instead of the betrayal of their Orthodox 
Faith is an example of the consequence of this view. Further, 
the unshakable faith of the Orthodox regarding the eternal preserva¬ 
tion and presence of their spiritual heritage witnesses to how they 
are able to accept death as life in the Lord. 

Orthodoxy today, and especially Orthodox monasticism as 
an institution of mortification and the acceptance of death as life 
in the Lord, is the most sure indicator of this way of self-denial. 
For this reason, the interpretation of the spirit of Orthodoxy, and 
especially the spirit of Orthodox monasticism, offers the most 
genuine sort of witness to the contemporary world. Today the 
Christians of the West, and particularly the more recent Roman- 
Catholic theology, has a better understanding of the deeper spirit 
of Orthodox monasticism. This may be seen as an important 
indication of the existing possibilities for a deeper theological 
dialogue. 

True love is the fruit of faith and presupposes respect for the 
freedom of the beloved persons. For truly, the love of God for 
the world is not an expression of need, but of freedom. The world 
did not emanate from the essence of God, but from His free 
creative power. God created “everything that He wished” (Psalm 
134: 6). Man, as the product of the creative power of God, is 
related to Him through His energies, that is, directly and personally— 
not by essence or through some created means, that is, organically 
or mechanically. Consequently, the relationship between God and 
man is a relationship of personal freedom and does not proceed 
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out of impersonal nature or some kind of mechanical necessity. 
The love of God does not restrict human freedom; rather, it 
presupposes it. The free acquiescence of man is the necessary 
prerequisite for the acceptance of the divine love which is revealed 
to him. Without respect for human freedom, the whole divine 
economy remains unintelligible. However, it is also true that without 
the work of divine economy, human freedom becomes an unbearable 
burden. 

Western theology, by not distinguishing the energies of God 
from His essence and by conceiving of God according to the 
requirements of Aristotelian philosophy as actus purus, is incapable 
of conceptualizing His relationship to man in terms of a free 
personal communion. Horrified by the abyss of freedom in fallen 
man, Western theology seeks to reconcile it with divine omnipotence, 
either through the acceptance of predestination or through a forensic 
doctrine of justification. In the first case the freedom of the 
human person is forgotten, while in the second, the magnitude of 
the divine grace is overlooked. 

The recognition, however, of the freedom of the person, both 
theologically and anthropologically, presupposes also a proper 
approach to personhood. The Greeks and the Romans differed at 
the outset in their outlook of the human person and of its position 
within society. The Greeks stressed the particularity of the person, 
whereas the Romans were attracted by the greatness of organized 
impersonal humanity as a whole. The Greeks saw man in the 
light of freedom, while the Romans saw him in the light of 
discipline. This collective conception of man was later strengthened 
in the West by the arrival of the Barbarians, which further helped 
to differentiate and to estrange the East from the West, thus leading 
to the separation of the Churches. 

This insistence and sensitivity of Orthodoxy was expressed 
primarily on the theological level by opposition to the Filioque, 
For, as it is commonly recognized, Orthodoxy consistently bases 
its teaching concerning man upon its teaching concerning God. 
This is understandable, since God is not only 3ie cause, but also 
the prototype... of the creation of man; He is not only the begin¬ 
ning but also the end and goal of human existence. The full truth 
concerning man, created in the image and likeness of God, is 
found in God Himself, whom man represents in the world and in 
whose name man lives and exists. Therefore correct anthropology 
presupposes correct theology. Error in theology naturally bears with 
it error in anthropology. Only on the basis of Orthodox theology 
is it possible to form correct views of man and his life within the 
world. 

Specifically, in reference to the correct understanding of the 
human person, an accurate view of personhood in the Holy Trinity 
is of fundamental importance. Consequently, the Orthodox teaching 
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concerning the persons of the Trinitarian God and their mutual 
relationships is the prerequisite for the correct understanding of 
human persons and their place in society. From the very begin¬ 
ning, the theological tradition of the Western Christian world 
presented a special emphasis upon the unity of the persons of the 
Holy Trinity, a tendency which made it especially subject to devia¬ 
tion in the direction of Sabellianism. In contradistinction to Orthodox 
theology which steadfastly emphasized the monarchia of the Father, 
thus preserving the unity of the Trinity on the level of the com¬ 
munion of persons, Western Theology stressed the unity of divine 
nature, thus transferring the unity of the Divine Trinity from the 
sphere of persons to the concept of essence. Orthodox Theology, 
functioning always in an ontological frame of reference, began 
with the person and considered essence as its content: “being does 
not come from essence, but rather it is from being that essence 
arises; being in itself includes reality totally within it” (Gregory 
Palamas, Triads, 3, 2, 12). The theology of the West, moving 
away from the ontological and the personal level, elevated the 
impersonal essence of God and subjected the persons of the Trinity 
to it. This fact is expressed in a most eloquent way by the Filioque. 
For this reason, Photios the Great, the author of the most important 
Orthodox theological work on the Holy Spirit, characterized the 
western doctrine of the Filioque as semi-Sabellian {Mystagogia 9, 
PG 102, 289B). 

In the last analysis, the doctrine of the Filioque minimizes 
the person of the Holy Spirit and subjects it to the relationship 
of the two other persons of the Trinity. ITie basic theological 
error here is the inability of this approach to maintain the mystery 
of the relationship of person and community. This is unavoidable 
without the apophatic view of God and the recognition—in silence 
and praise—of die mystery of the communion of the persons of 
the Divine Trinity. Without the apophatic and doxological approach 
to God, which has been especially cultivated in Orthodoxy, very 
serious mistakes and basic errors of a more general nature come 
into being, which, to a great extent, affect the witness of Christian 
truth and life within the world. 

The dogmatic error perpetrated by Western theology by the 
adoption of the Filioque is also discernible on a social level by 
the subjection, either expressed or implied, of the human person 
to the social whole. It is characteristic of Western theologians, 
who are usually not sensitive to the personal orientation of Ortho¬ 
doxy, to criticize it as being indifferent to social ethics and social 
problems, for in truth Orthodoxy does not emphasize human 
institutions as much as it does persons. No impersonal principle 
or value nor any impersonal social whole are put above the value 
of the concrete person. The aim of Orthodoxy is always the 
transformation of persons and their relations through the grace 
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of the Holy Spirit active in the Church. It is in this personal 
transformation, in any case, that the only possibility for the 
substantive transformation of social life is to be found. 

In spite of the fact that both Roman Catholicism and Protes¬ 
tantism emphasize the value of the human person, they are not 
able to maintain tihe paradox which is required in the final analysis 
by the independence of the person and the bond of the person with 
the social whole. Consequently the majesty of the person and his 
unique, indispensable value recede in the name of the social 
whole, which is soon recognized directly or indirectly to be the 
reason for the existence of the person. Just as the Filioque is not 
only an erroneous teaching of Roman Catholicism but of Protes¬ 
tantism also, so too the above noted social deviation is not limited 
only to the realm of Roman Catholic Christianity, where it found 
its clearest expression, but it has also reached the Protestant world. 

In contrast, the Orthodox doctrine of the Trinity forms the 
only firm point of departure for the correct evaluation of the 
relationship of the person and the social whole. The community 
of persons created in the image of God finds its true orientation 
only when it seeks to constitute itself in the image of the com¬ 
munity of the persons of the Holy Trinity. Without the transcendance 
of human individuality and the overcoming of social collectivism, 
within the perspective of the mystery revealed through the Holy 
Trinity, the problems of the relationships of persons and society 
remain unsolved. 

Today many who speak of freedom proceed to act in its name 
in the most unfree manner and with inhuman acts and activities. 
For truly it is not very difficult for one to commit crimes and to 
impose tyranny in the name of freedom when one forgets that 
freedom belongs to persons, or when one fails to understand 
correctly the nature of the person and the character of its relation¬ 
ship with the social whole. It is this fact which makes it so clear 
and necessary that Orthodoxy speak on this topic to the modern 
world. 

Love and freedom do not only demand action but also quiet 
(f|auxCa). In this is to be found the third basic truth about which 
Orthodoxy must testify to the modern world. People, both believers 
and unbelievers, usually base their lives and their hopes on move¬ 
ment and activity. Quiet is considered a symptom of exhaustion, 
laziness or despair. But in addition to this kind of quiet there is 
also that active quiet by which man manages to maintain himself 
within himself, thus avoiding the many forms of alienation from 
or enslavement to the world. 

Alienation, concerning which much discussion is taking place 
these days, was not discovered by modern sociology, for it was 
known from the be^nning by Christianity. However, that which 
is unique to the Christian view is that it understands the alienation 
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of man as an unavoidable consequence of man’s alienation from 
God. For this reason the restoration of man is considered un¬ 
realizable without his return to God; at the same time his return 
to communion with God is concurrently his return to his natural 
state. “The work of our God and Savior regarding man consists 
in his recall from separation and his restoration to intimacy with 
God from the alienation caused by his disobedience. For this, 
Christ came in the flesh—so that man, saved through the imitation 
of Christ, might enjoy that original sonship” (Basil the Great, De 
Spir. Sancto 15, 35, PG 32, 128CD). 

Gregory of Nyssa as well, considering faith and a relationship 
with the Holy Trinity as fundamental characteristics of healthy 
human existence, notes that the fall from faith and the breaking 
of communion with God “is a confusion of the character, alienation 
from the true nature of man and the deforming of the characteristic 
marks of humanity” {Adv, Pneumatomachos 15, PG 45, 1320C). 

This active or “productive” hesychia, which is cultivated “not 
because of sloth and laziness . . . but rather for the sake of watch¬ 
fulness and activity in the inner man” (Philotheos, Encomion 
Greg. Pal, PG 151, 555C), seeks to accomplish the redemption 
of man from the many forms of his alienation and subjugation by 
means of the rediscovery of self and submission of self to Christ. 
When man denies himself and submits himself to Christ, he finds 
in Him his true self and the realization of his personhood; “He 
who finds his life will lose it, and he who loses his life for my sake 
will find it” (Matthew 10:39). 

This spiritual quiet or hesychia was associated closely by Ortho¬ 
dox monasticism with flight from the world and the development 
of inner dialogue. In fact, both flight from the world and silent 
inner dialogue are conditions for the cultivation of hesychia. How¬ 
ever, it is also a fact that neither flight from the world nor silent 
dialogue do necessarily result in hesychia. Spiritual quiet is that 
inner condition of the soul which man is not able to achieve “if 
he does not first suffer with Christ and bear all of His burdens” 
(Barsanuphios, Apokrisis 3, PG 88, 1813C). This means tiiat 
participating in the passion of Christ and affirmatively responding 
in the name of Christ to the various difficulties and sorrows of 
life constitute the beginning of the road to hesychia and apatheia. 
For, as St. Basil writes, flight from the world “does not take place 
by way of the external condition of the body, but rather by the 
rejection of the soul’s attachment to the body, thus becoming city¬ 
less, home-less, self-less, friend-less, property-less, life-less, un¬ 
involved, unexchanging, ignorant of human teachings; and forever 
ready to receive in the heart impressions produced by divine in¬ 
struction” (Epistle 2, 2, PG 32, 225B). It follows, therefore, that 
hesychia, which was originally closely related to fligjit from the 
world and silent dialogue, can exist to some degree within the 
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world and in the midst of external noise and confusion. For in fact 
spiritual quiet, which was especially cultivated in Orthodox mo- 
nasticism, was not limited to the desert but also entered into the 
life of the Church’s faithful who lived within the world. The whole 
tradition of Orthodoxy witnesses to this truth, for the Church 
never permitted a radical distinction between the style of life 
of the monk and the style of life of the faithful who lived in the 
world. The monastic community was always considered in Byzantium 
as the ideal Christian society and a source of inspiration for those 
living in the world. 

In contrast to the spirit of Orthodox monasticism and the 
body of the Orthodox faitihful in general, Western monasticism and 
the Christians of the West little by little separated themselves 
from the life-style of hesychia, finally becoming total strangers 
to it. Consequently the Christian West finds it usually impossible 
to comprehend this factor, which so strongly influences the way 
of life of Orthodox monasticism and the Orthodox Church in 
general. The interest of the Western Church, even including its 
monasticism, was directed toward involvement and activity. There 
the spirit of Martha and not of Mary is dominant. Speech and 
action were emphasized, and quiet and silence were forgotten. For 
this reason the culture of the contemporary secularized Christian 
society of the West, which bears the obvious marks of its centuries 
old theological tradition, is imbued with the anxiety of care and 
activity, while suffering from the lack of peace and quiet. As 
Toynbee has characteristically noted: 

The fantastic and monstrous structure of western technology 
clearly continues to be a product of western Christian mo¬ 
nasticism. The psychological foundation of this huge material 
structure was the belief in the duty and the dignity of physical 
XdhoT—Jaborare est orare .... On this base the Benedictine 
Order set the agricultural foundation of western economic 
life, and this foundation gave to the Cistercian Order another 
base for the erection of an industrial empire, built through 
intelligently directed activity, until this Tower of Babel, raised 
up by monks, was greedily surveyed by their worldly neighbors, 
leading ultimately to a tension in which the neighbors were 
not able to keep their hands away from the economic creation 
of the monks {A Study of History, 7, 26, 6.607). 

However, it appears that modem man, tired of his activity 
and disappointed with his technological progress, has begun to 
search for the meaning of hesychia and to desire its realization 
for himself. The search for quiet is often presented as a natural 
human desire. This natural desire, however, quickly takes on 
metaphysical dimensions. That is why, parallel to the search for 
the quiet of the natural environment, there is today a new interest 
in the ascetic and mystical Fathers and writers. But since the 
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“productive” and renewing hesychia of the Orthodox tradition 
remains generally unknown to the Christian world of the West, 
substitutes for it have been found, either in the absolute denial of 
civilized life and the return to primitive styles of life (contempor^y 
youth movements), or in the condemnation of any form of activity 
(see Beckett, Waiting for Godot) ^ or in the use of narcotic drugs, 
or in the practice of the psychosomatic methods of eastern religions. 
The need for the witness of Orthodoxy concerning true spiritual 
quiet as the absolute prerequisite for man’s redemption from the 
varied forms of his alienation, and for the rediscovery of his true 
self in Christ, becomes all the more demanding and relevant. In 
addition to the Christians, many non-Christian peoples would 
find in this teaching an essential truth, whose living witness would 
provide an opportunity for the development of dialogue and mission. 

It is this threefold witness of love, freedom, and hesychia, 
taken from its wider tradition, that Orthodoxy is especially called 
upon today to give to the modem world. It should be a self-evident 
responsibility of Orthodoxy to make this witness to the world 
since the Church is universal by nature. Being universal. Orthodoxy 
ought, above all, to turn its attention to the Christians outside its 
fold in a spirit of brotherly love and understanding; “we do not 
seek to win victories, but to receive brothers, because of whose 
separation we now suffer distress” (Gregory the Theologian, Horn, 
41, 8, PG 36, 440B). At the same time Orthodoxy must turn its 
attention to all mankind, since her witness is a witness for the 
salvation and the renewal of all men. 


Translated from the Greek by Rev, Dr. Stanley S, Harakas 
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Witness in the Contemporary Age 


John Boojamra 


The title of this seminar effectively outlines the two basic 
elements involving the life of the Church in a world which in a 
Christian sense is not yet fulfilled. The first is the “why” of mission 
and the second is the “how” of mission. The first element, too 
obvious for discussion here, is an absolute command of the Gospel, 
and therefore for Christians not a debatable point. The far more 
difficult question to deal with is the “how” of witness, and method 
is what must be a concern here today. Nevertheless, the question 
of the “why” of mission cannot be assumed to have a commonly 
accepted answer. There is, in fact, an internal crisis of faith among 
Orthodox Church members. Unless our gaze is firmly fixed on Jesus 
Christ, unless we know who we are and what we are about as 
Orthodox, any other problem is absolutely meaniugless. This must 
be clearly affirmed: before we go on to any discussion of witness 
we must realize the problem of internal mission. 

It is this second element, the “how” of witness, which the 
title of this seminar proposes to deal with; we are here not to 
consider witness in a vacuum or in abstraction, but precisely in 
the “contemporary age.” In fact, the question of witness cannot 
be formulated in any other way. The contemporary age has a 
claim on us and the way of God’s incarnation is the path we must 
take seriously; this I will call the incarnational imperative of 
witness. Unlike the content of the faith, this second aspect is by 
its very nature, especially in a post- or anti-Christian age, a variable 
over which we as Orthodox have little or no control. We must in 
fact confront society or a social order as it stands before us; this 
puts us squarely in the realm of history with the conclusion that 
any witness to the life of the Church must be appropriate both to the 
essence of the faith and to the nature of the “contemporary age.” 



The very need for a witness, or more generally of a missionary 
enterprise of any sort, is an affirmation that men, human history, 
human social and political structures, etc. are deeply separated 
from the Lord of Life. The abyss is bridged at any given time 
by this Christian witness, by the proclamation of the Church which 
at the same time finds itself part of the historical movement to 
which it must speak. What then, as both a historical and the¬ 
ological question, is the role of the individual Christian and the 
institutional Church in history, and what is the appropriate manner 
and meaning of this involvement in a particular age? Unfortunately, 
this is a question which, with few exceptions, has been largely 
ignored by Orthodox thinkers. 

Without giving any detailed consideration to a theology or a 
philosophy of history, we must affirm its value, the value of human 
involvement in the historical process, and finally the necessity to 
witness in the context of a real time and a real place. To be only 
an observer in historical processes is to be unreal. The Christian 
stands fully within history. Once we have established history, time, 
or the contemporary age as a determining factor in the “how” of 
Christian witness, we must be prepared to accept a type of relativism 
which follows from this. A serious study of history, including 
Church history, makes possible the relativization of all that is, in 
fact, relative, both in the Church and the world. This must be 
clearly distinguished from a cynical scepticism (see Y. Congar, 
“Church History as a Branch of Theology,” Church History in 
Future Perspective, pp. 88). This type of relativism is necessary 
in establishing what is truly absolute; it is a way of attributing 
what is absolute only to what is actually absolute and so enables 
us to remove any superficial barriers to the effective proclamation 
of the Church’s message. This is perhaps the first step in reaching 
out to a particular age. Equally important, it is a process which 
enables us to be cognizant of what is relative in the values of a 
particular age and be prepared to struggle against these as negative 
forces where they hinder the witness of the Church. In a very 
real sense we must allow the world to “set the agenda” for the 
Church, but we cannot as honest churchmen allow the world to define 
the categories and content of our response. When we speak of 
witness then we are speaking of giving the fundamental answers of 
the incarnation and the resurrection to the relative values and needs 
of a particular age. The failure to do this and to meet the necessary 
challenge in this dynamic can indeed be termed some sort of 
existential heresy. The Church must dare to point to meaning 
and answers by action and proclamations at a particular moment 
in history in terms of what the world both needs and understands. 

I would like to carry the discussion of witness to a more 
concrete level. The witness to the victory of our Lord necessarily 
has a human face and a concrete expression. In a very real Pauline 
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sense we are ambassadors for Christ. The realization of the Kingdom 
indeed proceeds most excellently in the Eucharist as preaching 
and celebration of the living Gospel, but the Lord has come first 
to seek and to save, to serve and not be served, to demonstrate 
compassion for the poor, heal the sick, and forgive the sinner. 
It is inescapable that our witness, both as individuals and as 
Church, must follow a similar pattern. Berdyaev has perhaps 
stated this most succinctly in his often quoted integration of 
vertical-spiritual and horizontal-human historical movement: 

Care for the life of another, even material bodily care is 

spiritual in essence. Bread for myself is a material question; 

bread for my neighbor is a spiritual question. 

Perhaps one of the most disheartening and difficult things to 
understand is that many Orthodox churchmen, particularly in 
America, must yet be convinced that the witness of the Church 
by its nature goes beyond the liturgical and verbal proclamation 
of the evangelical message. This weakness seems to be the failure 
to realize that this very proclamation has an immediate and neces¬ 
sary analogy in the life of the world and its various secular aspects. 
This is true if for no other reason than that men, both within 
and without the Church, are in fact conditioned and shaped by 
these secular modes. Systems, like the men who create them, 
embody both good and evil, and the failure to recognize this and 
deal with the secular in moral and spiritual categories is simply 
naive and deceptive. 

The events already accomplished for us by Christ have a 
concrete analogy in the lives of Christians. The peace which our 
Lord promised to us, the peace which the disintegrating world 
cannot understand, must have some reflection in our own life 

and in our struggle to build a more human and more Christian 

world. If our Lord’s peace has no relationship to this, then what 
is the value of human life, human history, and human action? 
It is a critical question. We are indeed cautioned in the Gospel 
to concern ourselves with what is primary: to first love God and 

then to love our neighbor. But surely there can be here no more 

than an affirmation of logical priority. St. James makes it abundantly 
clear that existentially the two movements toward God and toward 
our brothers are simultaneous. The social problem is a spiritual 
problem. Hence the Christian witness to the secular world is 
related directly to the message and content of the Gospel as well as 
to the needs and challenges of the contemporary age. The witness 
must take the concrete form of involvement in the suffering and 
healing of the age. 

On the other hand, we must also be aware that the contem¬ 
porary age demands more than concrete positive involvement in 
its life and institutions; it demands a challenge to its underlying 
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spiritual assumptions. There can be no facile distinction between 
the spiritual and moral assumptions of a society and the social life 
created by that society. The logic is indeed as Ivan Karamazov 
affirms, “If there is no God, then all things are allowed.” As much 
as we as Christians and as the Church are called to fight and 
struggle for those things called “good” by God, we are called to 
challenge the values of the contemporary social order in the name 
of a higher witness. We are called to challenge materialism, racism, 
marxism, and the petit bourgeois mentality which interprets life 
in terms of accumulation as an end in itself. 

The approach we must consider then is twofold: the Church 
must be the constant witness to what is relative in social and political 
life as well as to what is just and moral. To effectively play this 
role, the Church must herself be free of the secularism which she 
is attempting to fight and which, when it enters her life, necessarily 
compromises the absolute claims which her message places on the 
life of an age. When the same elements which characterize the 
world-pride, accumulation of wealth, power politics, etc.—enter 
her institutional life, then there is very little reason for the world 
to take seriously a witness to a new life and a coming Kingdom. 
The Church must be free; she must be especially free of those 
political elements which have characterized so much of our past 
and continue to condition the manner in which we interpret the 
contemporary age and the Church’s role in that age. The Church 
and the churchmen must play the role of the prophetic gadfly 
and call the world to deal with the real issues which are immediately 
related to moral and spiritual Christian vision of right order in 
life. 

The great problem for us as Orthodox is how to balance the 
necessary association between the vertical and the horizontal dimen¬ 
sion of Church life and action. Inevitably in dealing with human, 
and therefore fallen social order and history, we must deal in 
ambiguities. The ambiguity of Christian involvement is based on the 
ambiguity of the fallen human life. It is this necessarily ambiguous 
involvement which I would like to call the predicament of Christian 
witness. The Gospel is a call to live and proclaim a radically new 
life in the context of a disintegrating world which at best provides 
us with gray moral situations. No longer are we able with Eusebian 
assurance to proclaim a Pax Ecdesiae and the identification of one 
social order with the plan of God. No action, no involvement, no 
positive witness on the part of the Christian will be free of some 
negative response. This is necessary in the structure of the fallen 
world, which as fallen yet maintains some autonomous existence 
and cannot be compelled to receive our message or our efforts. 

This necessary ambivalence must not however be a source of 
paralysis for the Christian; the Christian must all the more strive, 
in full realization of the limited nature of any effort or any success. 
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to preach the Gospel and heal the physical sickness of the world. 
There can be no thought in Christian preaching or action of 
establishing a utopia or the Kingdom of God here and now. It is 
rather, in the context of absurdity and disintegration, to accomplish 
what can be accomplished, to heal what can be healed, to feed 
the hungry who can be fed, to struggle for the peace which can 
be reached, knowing that the Kingdom will never be a universal 
human reality short of the radical transformation at the Parousia. 
Ultimately we are as Christians called to be realists, to know what 
must be done and to know what can be done. We are to make 
real here and now in this “contemporary age” signs and elements 
of the Kingdom in terms of human love, social justice, and healing. 
The Christian witness can never escape the predicament of the 
chasm between the demands of the Gospel and the possibilities 
for their realization short of the Kingdom. 

Hence, with an awareness that an essential aspect of the Church’s 
witness is her temporal activity, an effort must necessarily be made 
to distinguish among the respective roles of the Church universal, 
the local parish community, and the individual Christian on both 
the levels of message proclamation and social involvement. We 
can begin this discussion with several affirmations. First, the 
Church as institution must remain apart from, or better yet free 
from, the bonds of any particular temporal order or system. Yet 
this does not exempt the Church from prophetic proclamations in 
the face of glaring inhumanity and values which flagrantly violate 
those she preaches as fundamental in building Christian faith-life. 
Surely, for instance, the Church can speak “officially” on the 
horrors of war and the destruction of innocent life without such a 
proclamation being essentially partisan. To caricature this discussion 
by reducing it to the level of which president the Church should 
endorse in the election would indeed be naive and completely miss 
the seriousness of the issue. 

On the other hand, the Orthodox more and more finds him¬ 
self involved as a citizen of the world in the activity of the world 
in its political, social and economic aspects. The primary witness, 
by the very nature of the situation, therefore belongs to the 
individual Christian as both a temporal member of a temporal 
order and a child of the Church. It is ultimately the Church’s 
responsibility to create an active and knowledgeable laity, imbued 
with the values of the Gospel and the realization of the new life 
of Christ in their own lives. On the level of individuals we must 
affirm the possibility and even necessity of a multiplicity of roles 
and witnesses in any particular age or situation. 

The Spirit of God does as He wills and His operation cannot 
be controlled or determined. The Spirit is free to lead and to 
guide each of us to see all of life’s experiences as opportunities 
for witnessing to God’s Kingdom. The Church must be prepared 
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to encourage this variety, which can only be seen as a more 
effective expression of her catholicity. 

In conclusion, we must affirm that the Church’s witness must 
be appropriate to the content of her faith and to the needs and 
challenges of the “contemporary age.” The real issue for us as 
Orthodox is to consider the mefliods of this witness and the 
distribution of responsibility within the Church among the various 
aspects of the mission enterprise. 
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